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“Bur aS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT Gop, WHICH TRIETH ouR HEARTA,” 
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Tuer climbed the rock-built breasts of earth, 
The Titan-fronted, blowy steeps 
That.cradied Time. Where Freedom keeps 
Her flag of white-blown stars unfurled, 
They tarned about, they saw the birth 
Of sudden dawn upon the world. 
Again they gazed ; they saw the face 
Of God, and named it boundless space. 

And they descended and did roam 
Through leveled distances set round 
By room. They saw the silences 
Move by and beckon; saw their forms, 
Their very beards, ofttime in storms, 

And heard them talk like silent seas. 

On unnamed hights black-blown and brown, 
And torn like battlements of Mars, 

They saw the darknesses come down, 

Like cartains loosened from the dome 

Of God’s cathedral, built of stars. 


They saw the snowy mountains rolled, 
And heaved along the nameless lands 
Like mighty billows, saw the gold 
Of awful sunsets, saw the blush 
Of sudden dawn, and felt the hush 
Of Heaven when the day sat down, 

And hid his face in dusky hands ; 
Then pitched the tent, where rivers run 
As if to drown the fallen sun. 


The long and lonesome nights; the tent 
That nestled soft in sweep of grass; 
The hills against the firmament 
Where scarce the moving moon could pass; 
The cautious camp, the smothered light, 
The silent sentinel at night! 


The wild beasts howling from the hill; 
The troubled cattle bellowing ; 
The savage prowling by the spring, 
Then sudden passing swift and still, 
And bended as a bow fs bent. 
The arrow sent ; the arrow spent 
And buried in its bloody place, 
The dead man lying on his face ! 

The clouds of dust, their cloud by day, 
Their pillar of unfailing fire, 
The far North Star. And high, and higher— 
They climbed so high it seemed eftsoon 
That they must face the falling moon, 
That like some flame-lit ruin lay 
Thrown down before their weary way. 


They learned to read the sign of storms, . 
The moon’s wide circles, sunset bars, 
And storm provoking blood and flame ; 
And like the Chaldean shepherds came 
At night to name the moving stars ; 
And in the heavens pictured forms 
Of beasts and fishes of the sea; 

And marked the great bear wearily 
Rise up and drag bis clinking chain 
Of stars around the starry main. 
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FPORMULARIES AND IDOLATRY. 
BY WM, W. PATTON, D.D. 


Tue church must have formularies of 
doctrine and worship. Convenience’ re- 
quires them. They sid in ascertaining 
who are in agréement of opinion and in 
fellowship of feeling. They are far from 
being infallible safeguards to orthodoxy, as 
much sad experience has proved; and when 
made minute, extended, and philosophical, 
and then used as rigid tests, they become an 
occasion of bondage, of oppression, of di- 
vision. The love element drops out when 
the dogmatic element is pressed too far in 
the church. Yet, amid the varied and con- 
tradictory interpretations put upon Sctip 
ture ‘(as upon the national and state con- 
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stitutions and upon every document which 
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affects men’s personal interests), it is de- 
sirable to havea brief and compendious ex- 
pression of belief as a basis of united wor- 
sbip, labor, and organization. 


But, conceding this, why should good 
men proceed to idolize that which their 
minds have framed in thought and their 
pens bave expressed in written language? 
It is well enough, as certainly it is natural, | 
to regard our literary offspring with favor. 
One has a reverence also for what his 
father has written, especially when that 
father has finished his earthly course and 
gone to his reward on High. Written tes- 
timonies of the faith of other generations 
bave their historic value; and there isa 
pleasure in adopting, when we can do it 
heartily, the very words of praise and 
prayer and the very articles of belief which 
have descended asa legacy from the past. 
And an added importance, no doubt, is 
given when a formula of doctrine or of 
worship has been adopted as the standard 
of an ecclesiastical body. All this being 
admitted, the question still returns: .Why 
should we practically idolize what is, after 
all, human ? 

The Romanist pleads not guilty to such 
a charge in a self-consistent if not in a con- 
vincing manner. He denies that his creed 
is human in any sense different from that 
in which the Bible itself is human. Both 
are in human language, both were written 
with human pens, and both embody human 
thought. But the Romanist holds, also, 
that both were divinely inspired. The Bi- 
ble was written by men who were guided 
in their utterance by the Holy Spirit.. The 
church creed is an infallible interpretation 
of the Bible, secured by the same Spirit, 
acting for the purpose on the mind of coun- 
cils and popes. That the creed may in 
turn need also an infallible interpretation, 
and that another, and so on, ad infinitum, 
does not seem to occur to him; nor is he 
perplexed by any want of harmony of the 
creed with the obvious grammatical, rhe- 
torical, and logical meaning of the Bible 
according to the recognized laws of lan- 
guage. Having, as he thinks, a divine 
creed, he scouts the idea of idolatry as an 
impossibility. 

But the Protestant has no such plea and 
would scorn to advance it. He admits that 
the inspiration of the Bible does not pass to 
the creed, though that be the work of 
good men who in a sense are ‘full of 
the Holy Ghost.” Hence, an undue rev- 
erence for it brings them at once under the 
charge of idolatry. Is there commonly 
such an undue reverence? Facts in con- 
nection with nearly every denomination 
have that appearance. Thus, in England, 
why is there such a dread of touching the 
formularies of the Established Church, 
when it is known that that they no longer 
express the belief of a large part of the 
membership? Take, for instance, the 
minute Athanasian creed, which surpasses 
all others in attempts at hair-splitting dis- 
tinctions with regard to the mystery of the 
Trinity, and then adds the most fearful 
damnatory clauses with respect to every 
one who calls these in question! This 
must be continually recited in worship, 
‘though it has become an offense to thé con- 
science of many of the most pious of the 
clergy and laity. Efforts have been made 


t, 
of an offiission; but in vain. The ides ts 


service has such a grievous imperfection, 
or that the fathers of the church fell into 
serious errors of opinion or of spirit. Prac- 
tically, though not theoretically, the creed 
must be regarded as infallible. 


Take the case of the Episcopal Prayer 
Book on both sides of the Atlantic. With 
many attractions in it for all devout spirits, 
it yet contains expressions which are so in- 
tensely ritualistic, sacerdotal, and hierarch- 
ical, as to be a stumbling-block to evan- 
gelical Christians of other communions 
and grievous to a large minority of Epis- 
copalians themselves. After vain endeavors 
to secure a change of language or the 
choice of alternative phrases, a schism has 
occurred, and the Reformed Episcopal 
Church is the result. Idolatry of a human 
book :works the same evil with. other 
forms of idolatry on friends and on foes. 
Nothing human is perfect, and therefore 
everything human should be held. subject 
to change, as a means of gradual approach 
to perfection. 

The Presbyterians farnish another illus- 
tration in their refusal to revise the long, 
philosophic Westminster Confession of 
Faith. It is well known that two differing 
schools of theology within that communion 
are now compelled to adopt it as the ex- 
pression of faith; that its language is 
favorable to the peculiar views of one of 
these schools, and is so unfavorable to 
those of the other as to require a non- 
natural interpretation to secure assent; that 
this produces a tendency to mutual criti- 
cism, keeps alive an occasion of a possi- 
ble division in the future—such as. has re- 
peatedly occurred in the past—and em- 
barrasses the New School in their defense 
of the denominational standards; and that 
it effectually prevents many Congregation- 
alists from entering the Presbyterian 
Church, lest they “ be entangled again with 
the yoke of bondage,” while yet they sub- 
stantially agree with the views of the New 
School party. It has long been notorious 
that a moderate revision has been desired, 
though few have been bold enough to ex- 
press their wish and nobody has formally 
proposed it. The most frank and manly 
utterance by a leader was that of Dr. R. W. 
Patterson, of Chicago, in connection with 
the Swing case; while the fact and reason 
have been well set forth in the columns 
of Ta INDEPENDENT py the Rev. Samuel 
W. Duffield. Yet, see the strength of eccle- 
siastical position to develop the idolatry ia 
question in unexpected quarters. The mod- 
erator of the late General Assembly, Dr. 
E. D. Morris, a professor in Lane Seminary 
and a very pronounced New School man 
hitherto, ventured to use this strong lan- 
guage in his responsive address to the dele- 
gates from corresponding bodies: 

** We believe that we have a creed sanc- 
tioned by the whole historic life and re 
flection of the Reformation; born as per- 
Peumencee oautin teas bas aieitios 

er 

SPteneae te which ‘the Protestant Church 
crystalizes its common faith. That Confes- 
saepanpel iia on meen 
as . 

of our,belief. No man in all this broad 
Church would dare to touch it. Noman 
in ‘all this broad Church has any purpose in 
his inmost heart to change or alter it. We 
purpose to stand by it while westand at all.” 


Such facts fill serious-minded Christians, 
who are moré reverent of the truth than 
of ancient formularies, with astonishment 





not to be admitted that the much-praised | 


spirit in professed Protestants ; yea, 
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an unchristian spirit in professed Chris- 
tians. They are part of the vain attempts 
to prevent a future, which so often excite 
the sneers of the skeptic. They resemble 
closely that idolatry of our national con- 
stitution which existed before the late war, 
and which was so sedulously fostered by 
pro-slavery politicians, North and South, 
that patriots scarcely dared to call in ques- 
tion one of its provisions or to propose an 
amendment. God has thoroughly cured 
us of that sin and folly, and a series of 
fundamentally important amendments now 
stares us in the face. As little will He 
tolerate the ecclesiastical form of the same 
sin; and ere long he will raise up icono- 
clasts who will make havoc of the idols, 
even as Hezekiah broke in pieces that ven- 
erable relic seven and a half centuries old— 
the brazen serpent—memorial thougi it 
was of a great deliverance and type of the 
coming Messiah. History proves that, in 
church and state alike, the choice has often 
to be made between Revolution and Refor- 
mation. Rejecting the latter, men are com- 
pelled to accept the former. It is written 
in the Word: “ The idols shall he utterly 
abolish”’ ! 





THE REUNION COMPACT. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


Ir is sometimes unfortunate to have a 
memory. One sits down occasionally and 
turns the pages on which the past is 
written only to be grieved at a present 
which forgets both teaching and warning. 
And this is the case with the story of Re- 
union in the Presbyterian Church. 

In 1866 the Old School and New School 
Assemblies, meeting in the city of St. Louis, 
held a joint communion service jn Dr. Nel- 
son’s church on. Lucas Place, At that time 
the negotiations really began, although Dr. 
Thomas, of Dayton, in 1864, bad been the 
first commissioner to the New School 
Assembly. From St. Louis and 1866, then, 
the movement has been generally supposed 
to arise ; but the exterior signs gave only a 
slight token of the interior feeling. 

That feeling had already been very 
strong. Presbyteries had sent up overtures 
on the subject, and the pressurewras great 
enough to cause the appointment of a joint 
committee, to be mooted by both- bodies 
then in session. The Old School resolu- 
tions speak of reunion as desirable 
“at the earliest time consistent with 
agreement in doctrine, order, and policy, 
on the basis of our common standards and 
the prevalence of mutual Confidence and 
love, which are so necessary to a happy 
union and to the permanent peace and 
prosperity of the united Church.” 

In a far jess careful and guarded spirit 
the New School Assembly resolved upon 
‘*the expression of its earnest wish for re 
union on the basis of our common stand- 
arda received in a common spirit.’’ 

Matters went far enough to produce the 
famous, joint. committee of thirty, And 
even before they met, Dr. Krebs and Dr. 
Brainerd, chairnen of the Old School and 
New School committee of fifteen, were 
taken from active participation in the de- 
cbate, and one of them, from. earth ,te 

In 1867 the terms proposed to both 
Assemblies (the New School being at 
Rochester) included a doctrinal article 
which is worthy of quotation: 

‘*The reunion shell be effected on the 





cota pi They betray an anti-Pro- 


doctsinal and ecclesiastical basis of our 
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just what was meant: 
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common standards; the Confession of Faith 
shall continue to be ‘sincerely received 
adopted * 


halite 
owas the sense tn n ohich it” ~~ 
adopted,” etc. 
It was proposed that the | oeeald 
should wite “as indepe it bodies 


on equalterms,” and special care was Smken i: 
by Articles 10 and 14 to avoid old issues and 


to provide for “some changes in the Con- 
stitution” which would, in the judgment of 
the joint committee, be required. In the 
subsequent codicil alluston was made to the 
necessity of ‘a magnanimous ‘policy’ and 


to the close association of the Presbyterian - 


Church. with civil and religious liberty. 
This basis, Dr. Stearns says (in his “‘ His- 
torical Sketch ofthe Reunion”), was adopt- 
ed by the New School Church ‘!with,entire 
unanimity” and as a whole., But among 
the Old School there weretwo sticky points. 
One was-‘‘ the doctrinal basis,” which was 
not ‘‘ definite” enough to suit them. .The 
other was ‘‘theright and obligation of every: 
presbytery to be satisfied as to the sound- 
ness of every minister it receives.” These 
two points were rejected by a vote of 152 


. pays to 64 yeas. But the yeas carried it so 


farthat they obtained the striking out of 
Article 14th, as to. ‘ changes in.‘ tle Con- 
stitution” (¢. ¢., Revision of the Standards), 
and the adding of an extra article refusing 
to approve:or disapprove the doctrinal 
basis as presented by thecommittee... Thus, 
if anywhere, the first notes of suspicion 
were sounded on the Old: School side, and 
by a majority at that. 

Pending the decision by the preabyteries, 
to whom the plan had been: sent for: en- 
dorsement, Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, opened 
fire uponit. He maintained three theses 
as to the doctrinal basis, which :were: in 
brief these: 1. That a true subscription to 
the standards included all the. Calvinistic 
doctrines ‘‘in their integrity.” 2. That 
this had always been the Old School posi- 
tion, and to this“itwas solemnly pledged. 
8. That New School men, @s @ body, 
never subscribed to the standards in that 
manner, and, hence, union with them 
would be “‘ morally wrong.” 


Prof: Henry B. Smith, of Union Sem- 
inary, answered the T/iunderer, deélaring 
(Dr. Stearns being the authority for my 
quotation) that our method of subscription 
“* was precisely the same with that claimed 
as the true one by Dr. Hodgeviz., the 
Calvinistic or Reformed.” “ Dr. ‘Stearns 
adds that this article satisfied many minds 
of the ““substanfial oneness of both bodies” 
in their terms’ of ‘su ption. In* other 
words, Dr. H. B. Smith's Hiticle distinctly 
showed, from that dOWBl@ standpoint of 
theologian and historian’ which he’ so°well 
occupies, that the New Schoot ‘method of 
subs¢ription to the standards was’ that of 
the Reformed churches. Unquestionably 
this masterly statement did everything to 
check the rising tide of aversion produced 
by Dr. Hodge’s article. 

Geo. H. Stuart’s Presbyterian Convention 
did even more to make the way plain. “No 
one who was there can ever forget it. Dr, 
Breckinridge had to be judiciously han, 
dled. The brothers Junkin took issue with 
each other on the proper meaning of the 
words: ‘‘ That they all may be one in us.” 
Robert Carter made a prayer that did more 
for reunion than all the negotiations. And, 
as the crowning incident, Dr. Hodge de- 
clared that the Old School brethren would 
be entirely satisfied if we New School folks 
would simply say our Catechism ia the 
words in which ft was written. He, for one, 
would not wish to go behind the expres- 
sion: ‘*Sinned in bim and fell’ with him*in 
his first transgression.” 

Speaking a8 a° member of that: conven- 
tion; I must bénestly say ‘that at this lapse 
of time I see niore clearly than I did: then 
We bad ‘said No! 
to the Ctitiiberland Presbyterians because 
they weré nt thoroughly Calvanistic, and 
I well remember with what surprisétheOld 


‘School part Of the house reteived our Hearty 
‘endorsement “in the Calvinistic “or Re 


formed sense” of the Longer or Shorter 
Catechisms. ‘The impression prevailed that 
there was starch being put into our theol- 


straightened by the side.of told, pure or- 







oe, } take. We voted precisely as we bad al- 


print: 
When the committee next “chme together 
the convention had been discussed and re-) 
| discussed, and the only real point of dis- 
agreement was the doctrinal basis. . The J 
phrase “as it is accepted’ by both bodies” 
met opposition from the Old School. They 
preferred. Dr. Smitli’s ‘f Chiviaistia’ dr Re- 
formed sense.” 
bate—in which, by the way, the New, 
School were disposeds to'concéde the mere 
+ form of expression—Dr. Gtitley, of Wash- 
“ington, introduced his famous “‘efause.”* | 


The good man was in Very precarious 
health, and; with the broad charity which 
is born of nearness'to God, he offered these 
words as an amendment to the basis : 

**Tt is also understood that various meth- 
ods of viewing, stating, explaining; ‘and 
+ GHustrating the doctrines of the Confession, 
‘which. do not impair the. integrity of the 
Reformed or Calvinistic system, are to be 
freely allowed in the United Courch, as 
they have hitherto been allowed in the sep- 
arate churches.” 

By a unanimous vote this was‘adopted. 

But it may be questioned whether the 
‘long preamble with which the committee 
prefaced théit next report was not in the 
nature of special pleading. A feeling had 
sprung up among representative men in 
both bodies which clamored for réunion on 
any terms. And the preamble ‘is ‘redolent 
of this sentiment to a ‘degree which 
largely prejudiced the New Schvol Assem- 
bly at Harrisburg, in 1868. 

When it is remembered that this new 
basis contained several features different 
from that previously réported, it is not 
to be Wondered at that some of us viewed 
it with Close attention. The objettionable 
phases of the old basis to the Old’ School 
: strategic minority had been’? 1. The d6ctrinal 
article, and 2. The absence of’ the right of 
examination bétween presbyteries. In this 
néw basis both these points were met. .The 
doctrinal article was strengthened by Dr. 
Smith’s amendment (which Dr. Hodge 
could take as Ze understood it), and by’ the 
Gurley clause, which any one can see is 
pivoted on the same equivocal phrase. 
Certainly, then, this did not seem’ per- 
fectly satisfactory, but looked like juggling 
with words on the one side, while the other 
side paid attention only to the spirit in 
which these two amendments had been 
offered. 

And the “10th article”—the most ob- 
noxious of all—was also cunningly worded 
to secure heresy-hunting whensoéver it 
might be deemed expedient. It read: 

©10,-It_ is agreed that the presbyteries 
possess the right to examine ministers apply- 
ing for admission from other presbyteries; 
but each:presbytery shall be-leit free to de- 
cide for itself when it. shall exercise the 
right.” 

Now to some of, us there was too much 
explanation; to all,these articles, Both be- 
fore and after them. the. joint committee 
had. taught and exhorted us.all, and the 
less said about this the better, _ Its evident 
effect wasto induce an overwhelming sen- 
timent in the Harrisburg Assembly in favor 
of reunion. ‘ 

I need not say; much .concerving that 
most strange and sad gathering—strange, 
because it was so bent on reunion, without 
any guaranty other than that found in an 

equivogué ; and sad because of one incident, 


tesy and the rules of order which. amazed 
and shocked us all. «Long repeated of and 
Tong forgiven, it still stands forth vividly in 
my. own. memory and awakens the same 
thrill. as it did.wheo,I reported it for, the 
«eolumns of The American Presbyterian. 

“T firmly bélieve that but for the solitary 
and lonelyaittitude of Dr. Robert W: Pat- 
terson: the whole basis would have. passed, 


Yeady*for anything, and ‘in a spirit of .gen- « 





ogy, and that we were being stiffened and | 


thodoxy. There was never a/ greater mis- on their own terms, ‘how 


ways felt Ba 3 mabent collision or ar wp Patte 


in'| the-tenth ar ile. 





And as a result of this de- | 


at least, which showed’ a disregard of cour- | 


tenth article’ included.» The: house ‘was. 


erous Christian love it would have flung 











words to the. wind and nen the Old peers 
Nothi 


\g Pestrained a sat 
not’ excepted- 


basis, as. if stood, passed both bodies by 
Jarge majorities. On the doctrina] ques- 
tion the Old School were soothed by a quo- 
-tation from Dr, Hodge’s speech at-Phila- 
.delphia, in answer to.a ‘‘ Protest” against 
our ‘‘Arminian and Pelagian Heresies”; 
and on the New School side thirty names 
were éntered on the minutes as dissenting— 
some from the second article, most from the. 
tenth, and a few from both. Among the 
dissenters was E. D° Mortis; ‘professor at 
Lane Seminary and present ‘moderator of 


the General Assembly. 


Oné ‘thing, ‘however, occurred; ‘which 
was thoroughly remarkable; It was the 
telegram from Old School to New School, 
just at the close of the session, suggesting 
the omision of both Smith and Gurley 
amendments, im order to’ ‘tmore mutual 
confidence,” And in the-end °this was'so 
adopted that the 10th article was also left 
out entirely. 

Looking ‘back from the present develop- 
ments, it certainly suggests thé grave doubt 
whether “ the standards pure‘and simple,” 
were not understood bythe Old School in 
their Old School sensein this proposition. It 


‘also suggests the inquiry whether, when 


the 10th article was omitted, it would not 


“be understood that it was by no means ef- 


fectually put to rest and its purpose ab- 
rogated. 

Under the ‘first doubt we have the recent 
action of the Board of Publication in issuing 
a‘‘ doctrinal statement” over the hand of 
Francis L. Patton, a pronounced extremist. 
Under the second doubt I simply quote The 
Presbyterian, which said, not long afterward: 

‘As thesé terms of union [the terms of 
1868] were never adopted, ‘this article [the 
10th} has no binding force; but it surely 
represented the mind of the Churches on 
the subject.” 

It. also said in the same editorial: 

‘As there was no ‘compact,’ therefore 
there-can be no ‘evasion,’ 

Now this was to your humble servant, 
who declared that, when the presbyteries 
of New Brunswick and Fort. Wayne put 
this obligation to examine incoming minis- 
ters among their “‘ standing rules,” it was 
“*@ violation of the reunion compact.” 

When» the reunion was finally achieved, 
then, it was stated in these words: 

“The ‘reunion shall be effected on the 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical basis of our 
common standards, the Scriptures of the 
Qld and New Testaments shal! be acknowl- 
edged to be the inspired Word of God and 
the only infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice, the Confession of Faith shall conténue 
to be sincerely received and adopted as 
containing the system of doctrine taught in 
the Holy Scriptures, and the government 
and discipline of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States shall. be‘ approved as 
containing the principles and.rules, of our 


polity.” . 

Among the concurrent declarations was 
one (the.8th) which bound the Board of 
Publication,to revise the issues of both 
sides and ‘‘ perfect:.a catalogue for the 
united Church so as to, exclude invidious 
references to past controversies,” 

It might bea fruitful.field for some one 
with more leisure and more, aptness and 
love for controversy than myself to collate 
those catalogues and to inquire as. to more 
recent, publications. In a spirit of gentle- 
ness, 
rather than. excite division, may possibly be 
found the solution of some rather queer 
proceedings. The “ Hymnal” matter, was 
assuredly ventilgted at the Cleyeland As- | 
sembly, and its method of construction and 


advertisement andthe way jn. which it. 


assumed the Assembly’s endorsement were 
‘abundantly shown forth, “ 

The “reunion compact” stands firm to- 
day, and we are. pledged before ‘God, to 
maintain it, ...1t reads: ‘\Each recognizing 


the other as.@sound and, orthodox body.” 


Speaking only,for myself, I have accepted 
and do accept these words, and in their in- 


ate 
The result was that the { 


courtesy, and, readiness .to yield. 


[July 15, 1875. 








planast a since it is in the interest of 


n <> —_—T | 
leaves no 4 gs 4 


rhted foolishness; for St 
> misrepresents and maligns to the world the 
opinions of a great and popular Church. It 
does away with true liberty and paves the 
road for encroachments-which it may-soon 
).be too late to resist... I believe these en- 
croachments’ to have been and to be the 
action of a minority of the Presbyterian 
Church. But they hate unfortunately been 
so situated that they seemed to speak. and 
act for us all. And Ihave good reason to 
be well red that their former ates 
arenot with'them apy great extent.) The 
doctrinal utteratices and ostensible move- 
ments of the Church are in their fayor.. 
They even captured the present moderator. 
But the heart of the Church, the true: 
loyal heart of minister and layman—espe- 
cially layman—refuses genealogies and vain 
disputations, It throbs more and more 
strongly for evangelical liberty and against 
sectarian strivings, It loves our faith and 
order, but it grants freedom. and it claims: 
freedom... And it sees no way to freedom 
except revision or restatement in the mat- 
ter of the Confession of Faith, 











OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


REVIEWS, EXAMINATIONS, AND. PRO- 
MOTIONS. _ 





BY GAIL HAMILTON. 





It is never to be forgotten that a city 
school of six or eight or ten bundred chil- 
dren cannot be so easily and simply con- 
ducted as a country school of forty or fifty 
pupils.» On the other hand,»it-is equally 
important to remember that the multiplica- 
tion of machinery ‘is not in itsélf a’ mark of 
excellence; that the greatest attainable sim- 
plicity is Just as desirable in a large school 
asin a small, Machinery is only means to 
an end. Everything which tends to,exalt 
the machinery above the work which it 
produces is wrong, and all such machinery 
is not only useless to the pupils, but is a 
needless. expense to the community which 
sustains the schools. 

It seems to me that our whole system of 
reviews and examinations in school is bur- 
densomely cumbrous and extravagantly 
expensive. I may assume that the mem- 
ory of our own school days is fresh in all 
our minds. We cam -very well recall the 
interest we took in some,studies, the lack 
of interest we felt in others. I doubt not 
our experience is almost. universally the 
same. The. first breaking of ground was 
delightful. We..took each lesson each day 
with fresh interest.. But when the book 
was finished-and the two or three weeks of 
review came it “was alla drag. Neither 
teacher nor pupils had the stimulus of nov- 
elty. I would abolish the whole system of 
reviews.. The very fact thatthey are with- 
out interest is a strong indication that they 
are without benefit. But without a review 
how Gan the pupil pass his examination and 
be promoted? I would abolish the exam- 
ination, tov. “No one whose ‘attértion has 
not been called to it can guess the burden 
which the close and careful investigation of 
the hundreds of thousands of annual, semi- 
annual, and tri-annual examination papers 
in.the, grammar schools and high schools 
imposes upon teachers. It isa wholly dry, 
uninteresting, and exasperating work, and 
it_ is equivalent to the employment,of a 
| regimentof extra teacher-force. It is no 
part of the natural. duty of a teacher and 
I cannot see .that it is productive « of the 
least good, The pupil’s standing for the 
next term or the next year is ' 2 
it, But the teacher knows. per 
Aectly, well what the pupil’ 8 standing ought 
to be; and if he wants to, formulate that 
, Standing, to. prevent the Possibility of its 
being decided or suspected of. betas  decid- 
ed by, the pique or parti ity of the teacher, 
to haye something to show the parent as a 

reason for esp ®. promotion suey 
‘son, there a the daily record of his daily 
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recitation dnd behaviour—a standard just 
as statistical and fixed and far more trust- 


worthy. 


Multiplication is the very best review of 
addition. Division is the very best review 
of subtraction. Algebra is the proper re- 
view of arithmetic, and rhetoric and logic 
are the best reviews of grammar. The cram 
of a three weeks’ review preparatory to ex- 
amination’has no more ‘téndency to fasten 
facts in the mind than the building up of a 


“new science on the foundations of the old. 


Every day’s lesson should be thoroughly 
learned and exactly recorded. That record 
at the end of the term should decide the 
pupil’s rank for the next term. If he has 
studied faithfully and mastered fairly, he 
has derived all the good necessary from 
the pursuit. A two or three weeks’ cursory 
ramble over the old ways, which have lost 
their novelty, will but fatigue and bore him, 
to little purpose. If he have been idle and 
unfaithful, he wil!’ not be likely to recover 
much ground in two weeks. Let bim feel 
that it is minute daily fidelity that must do 
his work, and not a lazy, careless lounging 
for ten weeks, to be made up by a spas- 
modic spring at the end. This is neither 
scholarly nor business-like. 

If his daily record gives him the requisite 
percentage for promotion, he is promoted. 
If not, he remains where he is. But the 
faithful and studious, though necessarily 
somewhat flagging, not to say jaded pupils 
are not stimulated by the factitious interest 
of'a test examination to tread over again a 
path from which their feet have already 
beaten out the greenness and their hands 
have plucked the flowers. 


Teven venture to go further, and question 
whether a pupil’s advance from class to 
class shall depend so entirely upon his 
standing in the Jower class. Ambition is a 
great spur; but, first and last, there are 
many dull, stupid, plodding children, who 
are conscientious and industrious, but who 
never seem actually to master anything. 
They bang on-to a study and clutch a ‘few 
rags of fact here and there; but they are 
constitutionally disabled from comprehend- 
ingit. There are others not stupid, bu; 
one-sided. They may be unconquerably dull 
at figures, but instinctively clever in bistory- 
I knew a girl who went through her botany 
with but one answer to every question, to 
the great amusement of her classmates, 
It was sheer stupidity that could give 
only the one plaintive, pathetic, hesitating 
response of ‘‘cellular tissue.” But it was 
a clear case of genius when a little Cam- 
bridge boy the other day closed his list of 
the exports of Massachusetts with ‘‘ many 
learned men from Harvard College.” If 
such children must stay in the fourth class 
until they have an intelligent and consistent 
acquaintance with fourth-class studies, they 
may mull onin the fourth class forever,or be 
disheartened and disgusted and leave school. 
But they will imbibe, pick up, and otber- 
wise possess themselves of a great deal of 
stray information regarding those studies, 
and they would do the same regarding the 
studies of the third class and the second 
class and tbe first class, if they could be 
permitted to enter those classes. Now, as 
their parents must pay their full share of the 
taxes which support the higher classes and 
the hich schools, is it quite fair that these 
children should be deprived of all the ad- 
vantages of those schools because they can- 
not utilize some of them? If a boy cannot 
do the very best, should he not be encour- 
aged to do the next best? If he cannot 
get as much out of arithmetic as his neigh- 
bor, is that a reason why he should not 
be allowed to get anything out of algebra 
or chemistry? I would certainly institute 
a compromise here. Let thé system of 
marking be the same asit now’ is. Let 
any proper percentage be required for rank 
admission to# class. But let there be such 


‘# thing’as admission without rank. Tf, 


tipon consultation, parents prefer that their 
children. should not remain in the lower 
class, but should go into the advanced 
class without rank, let them go—to 
seize and assimilate what knowledge 


they can, to get all the floating bene- 
fits that come from class association, 
andto find perhaps by and by the very 
stimulus ‘they needed to start them in some 
new and bright career, or, at the very least, 
to gather‘from novelty and variety all the 
information that can be available to them. 





Ambition will not be dispensed with, for 
those alone are honorary members who 
‘have’ won their spurs; but neither will 


‘slowness and dullness be doomed per- 
 petually-to the outet darkness of the mo- 


notonous lowest class, The bright pupils 
will not be kept back, for the tasks will be 
set to their measure, and not to that of the 
weaker brethren. They will have all the 
credit of proficiency, all the aids to ability, 
and all thé stimulus of competition; while 
the more slow, pérhaps more stupid, but 
perhaps also more gifted, more peculiar, 
and more original minds will be able to get 
out-of the school training everything in it 


‘which is adapted to their nature and capac- 


ities. 
EEE 


HER GOING. 
SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGS. 





Sux stood in the open door, 
She blessed them faint and low; 
‘tT must go,”’ she said, ** must go 
Away from the light of the sun, 
Away from you, every one; 
Must see your eyes no more— 
Your eyes, that love me so, 
‘*T should not shudder thus, 

Nor weep nor be afraid, 

Nor cling to you.so dismayed, 
Could I only pierce with my eyes 
Where the dark, dark shadow lies; 

Where something hideous 
Is hiding, perhaps,” she said. 
Then slowly she went from them, 

Went down the stair-case grim 

With trembling heart and limb; 
Her footfalls echoéd 
In the silence vast and dead, 

Like the notes of a requiem 
Not sung, but utteréd, 
For a little way and a black 

She groped as grope the blind, 

Then a sudden radiance shined, 
And a vision her eyelids burned; 
All joyfully she turned, 

For a moment turned she back 

And smiled at those behind. 


There in the shadows drear 
An angel sat serene, 
Of grave and tender mien, 
With whitest roses crowned ; 
A scythe lay on the ground, 
As reaping-time were near— 
A burnished scythe and a keen, 
She did not start or pale 
As the angel rose and laid 
His hgy@ on her’s, nor said 
A ygrd, but beckoned on ; 
For a glorious meaning shone 
On the lips that told no tale, 
And she followed him, unafraid. 
Her friends wept for a space ; 
Then one said: “ Be content, 
Surely some good is meant 
For her, our Beautifal— 
Some glorious good and full. 
Did you not see her face, 
Her dear smile, as she went?’’ 





TWO WIFE-KILLERS. 


BY H. V. OSBORNE. 





Towns Ey, the richest farmer in Tucka- 
hoe County, had fust growled down his 
breakfast. The meal had been served ten 
minutes late, and-Townsley never failed to 
growl when such was the case. He arose 
from the table and scowled at the little 
woman who sat, trembling and weak, be- 
hind the big coffee-pot. That little, faded 
piece of humanity was Townsley’s wife, 
and trembling was good enough for her, 
and if her white face had been flushed with 
shame it would have been far more be- 
coming. : 

‘© A woman,” said Townsley, glancing at 
his wife, “will toss out of the window 
with a teaspoon faster than’ a man can 
throw in at the door witha shovel. Time is 
money, Mrs. Townsley, and if you go on 
wasting it in this Way we shall all be in 
the poor-housé before winter. 

‘“©Wood green and wouldn’t kindle?’ 
Well, you should have found some that 
would! Weren’t you up two hours before 
I was? What on earth women folks do 
with all their time is more’n I know. But 
don’t sit there making excuses. There’s been 
enough time lost already, I should think. 
It is now half-past six. Bring me my thick 
boots. You can get mea clean collar, too, 
while you're about it. I’m going to town. 


By the way,” said Townsley, as the little 


i 





around his throat, “run tothe barn 
and bring Judy's horse-blanket around 
to the front door. If I’m not there, roll it 
up and throw it in the buggy. Wait a 
minute,” detaining her. ‘You were speak- 


‘ing, Mrs. Townsley, about a clotlies- wringer. 


I haven’t any money to throw away on 
gimecracks. My mother never had a 
wringing machine and never asked for one- 
Takes all I can rake and scrape to keep the 
farm supplied with mowivg-machines and 
corn-planters. Pretty ‘soon ‘you will be 
teasing again for a piano, and then like 
enough for a sewing-machine or some other 
invention to encourage idleness: Hands 
were given us to yse, Mrs. Townsley, not 
to dilly-dally here and there, keeping meals 


‘ waiting.” ° 


Delivered of his speech ‘and ready for 
town-going, Townsley allowed’ his wife to 
depart in search of the horse-blanket, while 
he strode to the front door, dispatched Bob 
to open the gate, and jumped into his 
buegy. 

Jane,” said Townsley, unbending a lit- 
tle, as the small, frail figure drew close and 
lifted in the heavy blanket, “if the butcher 
stops to-day, you won’t need to get any 
meat for the house. I shan’t’ be home to 
dinner and the men folks will be over to 
Dawson’s: Well,” running up a thin, 
cheap smile to his face to signal good-bye, 
“[’'m off at last. Whoa, Judy. Jane, 
there’s those: potatoes in the bin; they’re 
sprouting. Better see to them to-day. 
Good-morning:” 

Good morning it was—fair, fresh, and 
beautiful. The blue overhead was new and 
bright and the earth was clean-faced and 
rain-washed. Fora mile or two Townsley’s 
route lay through woods, where blossoming 
flowers filled the air with fragrance. He cut 
the flowers with his whip and left them 
bruised and mangled by the wayside. The 
birds in the trees tossed him a greeting as he 
passed; but all the notice that he took was 
to turn songs to screams by striking at the 
branches where they swunz. Not that 
Townsley was any longer ill-natured or 
that he had been ill-natured any of the 
time. Had you charged him with such 
feelings he would have denied their exist- 
ence. But he liked to feel his power, and 
this slashing at everything was a habit he 
had, resulting therefrom. 

Judy was Townsley’s best horse. When 
they got through the piece of woods, and 
Townsley had nothing else to crack his 
whip at, he tried his snapper on her and 
made her dance. Judy was in fine spirits 
this morning: She needed no urging. 
Townsley continued to fret her with his 
whip. But when he touched her with the 
tassel-end it was more than the spirited 
animal would brook She reared and 
pawed the air, then plunged forward as if to 
free herself, and finally dashed down the 
road at a break-neck speed. ‘or a mile 
she flew like the wind; but Townsley’s firm 
hand drew her in at last and for the time 
being the horse recognized her master. 
But Judy’s eye glittered; she looked 
wicked. Townsley’s eye glistened; he 
felt proud. At ease with all mankind, he 
willingly drew lines to chat with Ricketts, 
who was riding from town on horseback. 

“Well, what’s the news?’ inquired 
Townsley, witha patronizing nod, in ex- 
chang. for Rickett’s neighborly greeting. 

‘“Wal, ‘ther hain’t much news, Mr. 
Townsley,” said Ricketts, shifting to an 
easier position in his saddle and leaning 
down comfortably on the pommel, “* Not 
much news of any kind; everybody’s so 
tarnal full of the hangin’. ” 

‘* Krieff, eh! The fellow that murdered 
his wife ? So he’s had to swing for it, has 
he? Hanging’s too good for such 8 cuss as 
‘he was.” 

i Judy plunged and reared and snorted 
fire. 

‘* Ya-as. Paper’s full on’t; considerable 
excitement. If they’d pardoned him, think 
the boys would have lynched him.” 

The spirited Judy gavea leap; but 
Townsley quieted her. 

‘* Yes,” said Townsley, ‘‘ he was a hard 
case—” 

‘Oh! desput “hard,” interrupted Rick- 
etts. You read the account, didn’t you?” 

“Qh! yes, yes. I recollect the whole 
miserable affair. A man who will abuse 
a woman as he did, a man who in cold 





as Krieff isn’t enough for 
him; it isn’t enough. Whoa! Judy; whoa! 
you beast! Yes, a fine horse; pretty fine 
horse, Whoa! Judy. Stand still there! 
How did he behave on the gallows?” 

“Tike a man; the paper says. For the 
fust time in his life, [ reckon. Yes, died 
without flinchin’; didn’t seem to care what 
become of him.” 

“* It’s dreadful,” said Townsley, jerking 
his horse’s mouth and with difficulty con- 
trolling her.- “The way crime—whoa I~ 
is increasing—whoa/ Mrs. Punch, or I’il 
get out and whip you till you know whol 
am. That’s the third case of wifemurder 
we've heard of within—” 

Here Judy dashed offat full speed, and 
Townsley was obliged to leave his sentence 
unfinished. 

What ailed ‘the brute that morning? 
The nerve and muscle of one strong men 
were not enough to hold her. The buggy 
was tossed from side to side of the road as 
the horsé rushed onward. Townsley grew 
pale with rage. He cut the animal right 
and left. Then he grew pale at sight of 
the danger before him, and tried to restrain 
her with kind, reassuring words. Caresses 
after whippings are accepted by the child 
when refused by the beast. Townsley was 
conscious of splinters zigzagging like light- 
ning before his eyes; conscious of bracing 
and holding with both hands; then ofa 
great plunge through the air; of plowing 
the ground with his shoulder, and gurgling 
a prayer, through the gravel which filled 
his mouth; that God would save him. Then 
his neck apparently broke, and he knew no 
more. 

*When Townsley came to himself he 
opened his eyes wearily, then wonderingly, 
then fearfully. After which he closed them 
in a hurry. 

Townsley was scared. He had seen his 
own soul. It was hovering over him like a 
balloon and struggling to free itself from the 
body. Was he dead, or dying, or trembling 
on the border-land? He did not know. 
He opened his eyesagain, looking this time 
from the soul’s standpoint. He saw that 
mangled, motionless ‘body of his, wrapped 
in the wayside dust; and he felt himself 
the soul suspended in air, with all that 
earthly fiésh clogging his uprising. 

‘* But which am I ?” groaned Townsley, 
a cold perspiration breaking out all over 
him. 

He seemed to comprise two beings, each 
wrestling for the mastery. The soul pulled 
hard for liberty, but the body’s dead weight 
would grant it no release. Sounds filled 
his ears like rushing waters and his throat 
was parched and burning. Townsley was - 
never in such @ fix in his life. Was thia 
life, or was it death? The -heart of this 
strong man failed him. 

** Help f’’ he cried,“ Help!” 

But only the perfume of bruised and 
dying flowers floated by, and above the 
noise of the waters only the little grieved 
note of a singing bird gave answer. 

Trembling, frightened, weak, one other 
cry escaped that quivering mass of flesh 
which the soul tortured and pulled and 
strained unceasingly. 

‘Janie, Ja—nie!”’ pleaded Townsley, 
‘help me—keep me—stay by me—I’m 
going mad—ob! Janie!” : 

But all he saw, as his eyes closed heavily, 
was a white-faced woman rubbing sprouts 
from a mountain of potatoes. She sat ina 
cold, damp cellar, with a tallow-dip for 
light. Her sleeves were rolled above the 
elbow; but the arm exposed had long ago 
lost all beauty of shape—skin and bone 
was allitcould boast of now. Hers had 
been a pretty face once, he remembered— 
a sunny, laughing, rounded face. But it 
was old and worn and thin and haggard 
now. Tears washed down the cheek-hol- 
lows and washed white streaks down the 
muddy potatoes and the dark-stained hands. 
She did not-cease working an instant, save 
now and then to pick up and put back the 
wedding-ring which kept falling from her 
wasted finger. 

“ Little loyal woman down there in the 
dark, God bless you,’’ exclaimed a voice 
which penetrated Townsley’s soul. 

“* Janie—help me—save me!’ cried the 
feeble body, choking with the dust which 
filled his throat. .. : 

‘Seems to me,” said the same voice, 
- growing harsh and unfeeling, ‘‘ you'rs mak- 
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that mortal coil and come slong with me. 
I can’t wait here forever; an’ I’ve been 
hangin’ around here a blamed long while 
for you. A man of your nerve an’ force 
oughtn’t to be makin’ such a row when it 
comes to bitin’ off his own thread an’ layin’ 
aside his earthly garments. I tell you 
you’re a dead man—been dead these two 
hours, What yer waitin’ for?” 

Townsley turned his eyes in the direction 
of the voice, and beheld the soul of a man, 
unencumbered by body, sitting there on 
the fence by the roadside. The face of this 
individual was not in keeping with the 
rough, careless words he had uttered. It 
seemed to Townsley he had never bebeld a 
countenance so full of suffering and woe, 
80 sad, so sorrowful, so hopeless. But the 
reme“ks of this being were offensive in the 
extreme; and Townsley, accustomed to def- 
erence, resented them. In his indignation 
he forgot his helpless condition; he felt 
himself to be the man the early morning 
has shown us—the richest farmer in Tuck- 
ahoe County. He wouldn’t take such talk 
even from a soul. 

*““Who are you, sir?’ he demanded, in 
tones of dignified authority. 

“WhoamI? Well, I was a man once, 
an’ I ain’ta baby now. If you'll examine 
my burden of sins here, you will see that I 
am all that’s left of Krieff, the man who 
murdered his wife an’ had to swing for it!” 

Townsley shuddered. He had intense 
abhorrence for this Krieff in his earthly 
guise, and bis spiritual form was more re- 
pulsive, 

**Move on!” said Townsley, ‘‘and get 
out of the way of respectable people. God 
may haye mercy on you; but I haven't 
even pity for a man who could so disgrace 
himself. You're a—” 

Krieff’s soulful eyes had been full of 
tears; but pow his dry, harsh laugh drank 
up all the moisture. Interrupting the fallen 
man, he exclaimed: 

‘Yes, Pm Krieff, who killed his wife; 
an’ you're Townsley, who killed Ais wife. 
We're both in the same box, only I’ve had 
to dance the gallows for my crimes, an 
your neck isn’t broke accordin’ to law, 
though its pretty well cracked for an acci- 
dental send-off. An’ now we’ll strike hands 
an’ spin along.” 

Krieff outstretched a long, thin arm, 
through which -Townsley saw the green 
hills and the blue sky. 

“ In the same box!” screamed Townsley. 
‘““What do you mean, you wall-eyed 
scamp? I’m a-respectable citizen. I’m a 
trustee of the First National Bank. [ma 
member of—” 

Krieff’s bitter laugh broke off the sen- 
tence. It was nota merry laugh, but one 
that described agony better than words. 

**You can’t come any such dodges in this 
day!” he retorted. ‘‘ You are what you 
are, what youhave been, now—not what 
you have passed for among your fellow- 
men. Aman who has abused his wife as 
you have—a man who in cold blood has 
killed the mother of his children—hangin’ 
ain’t enough for him; it’ ain’t enough,” 
said Krieff, mockingly. “Come on bere 
with me, then, an’ take yer deserts, like the 
ghost of a man should. Krieff and Towns- 
ley, wife-killers, eh? Yes, I’ve been loit- 
erin’ around here all day. Had news I'd 
have a companion in misery if I'd wait a 
little. I’ve died once of suspense; an’ now 
I'm likely to suffer from it again, if you 
don’t kick the bucket pretty lively.” 

Townsley’s face became purple ~ with 
passion while this loquacious soul deliv- 
ered his speech; but just as he was about to 
cry out with rage, he was brought back to 
a realizing sense of his own condition by 
hissoul, which was now making desperate 
efforts to freeitse)f, White succeeded the 
purple in Townsley’s face, blood. oozed 
from ‘his mouth, and a dead faint made: his 
bead rest heavily on old Mother:Earth..— - 

“A pretty clever dodge, this dead faint of 
yours,” continued Krieff, coming ‘down 
from the fence and seating himself tailor- 
fashion beside the still, white, bruised body 
of Townsley. ‘‘ But I’m bound to wait for 
you, and I’m bound’ to have out my say. 
Your body is as cold this minute as that shell 
of mine in the miedical college; but here’s 
your soul, turned listener, and here's what 
Tye got to say: 

“«] died like a man, you’ve heard,” said 


Krieff, gently, dropping his voice, and 
throwing aside his rough manner ia bis.in- 
tense earnestness. ‘‘Do you know why? 
Becanse I was dead to begin with. It wasn’t 
the gallows that killed Krieff, though that 
institution freed his soul. Krieff died of a 
broken heart, an’ died years ago. Who 
took his life? A woman. Who broke my 
heart? My wife. 

“Do you think I didn’t love that little 
armful of a Lucy when I married her? I 
loved her from the ribbon in her hair to 
the bow on her slipper. I worshiped her. 

**T used to know somethin’ of God in 
those days. Used to think I could feel him 
near, holdin’ an’ keepin’ Lucy an’ me in the 
hollow of his hand. But when Lucy crept 
away from him, I let go too, and clung to 
her. When a man loves a woman as I 
loved her, she can lead him anywhere. _He 
will follow her to Heaven, or she may drag 
him to Hell, if she pleases. That is where 
Lucy dragged me. She didn’t: mean to, I 
suppose. She didn’t know it, most likely. 
But there ain’t nothin’ else for a man, when 
a woman he loves an’ would die for stops 
givin’ love back. 

“You see I lost my money, an’ Lucy 
went with that. I couldn’t believe she'd 
married me for that little property of mine, 
till she twitted me of deceivin’ her and 
buyin’ her love with counterfeit bills. This 
from that little armful that I loved so! 
But it didn’t crush me. ‘ We'll have gold 
in their place, Lucy, says 1; ‘ you shall be 
a rich man’s wife yet, darlin’, only Joye me. 
I bain’t got the heart to work without that.’ 
But work grew scarce instead of plenty, 
an’ I was in such a rush to make money 
for her I lost.all I gained in hurryin’ from 
one promisin’ chance to another. 

‘**Other men make money, why can’t 
you?’ she would say. And I would say it 
over an’ over to myself: ‘Other men make 
money, why can’t you?’ After that, when 
I got little sums, I speculated with ’em in a 
poor man’s small way. I gambled at the 
nearest grog-shop, to win a fortune for 
Lucy. But she sneered at me when I Jost, 
an’ when I got ahead would forget the look 
of love an’ encouragement I craved. 

“T had no peace at home—no comfort. 
She taught the little ’un to make fun of me, 
its father. ‘Oh, Lucy! said I, one day, 
‘ you’re a-killin’ me—an’ I love you sof! 
‘You can’t die any too soon,’ said she ; ‘an’ 
your love's all wasted.’ But I couldn't be- 
lieve she meant it, ’cause ’twas Lucy as said 
it. Folks called me hen-pecked, because in 
my love I threw myself down for her to 
walk upon to make the life-journey easier. 

“ My heart didn’t break, though, till she 
got to lovin’ Tom—a good-for-nothin’, 
worthless scamp—an’ then all hope died 
within me. I took to drinkin’, then. I 
used to come home pretty drunk some- 
times, but I never laid a finger on Lucy. 
I always crept off alone till I was myself 
again. 

** All except that one night, when I had 
crept away an’ come back again sudden, 
my brain allon fire—all except that one 
night, when, comin’ back, I found her sittin’ 
close to Tom ; saw her givin’ him hands- 
ful of touches on face and throat (I would 
have died years before that to have had 
one lovin’ touch from Lucy’s finger tips); 
saw her kissin’ and kissed ; heard her talk- 
in’ to him in tones which woke up all the 
memories of my happy long-ago, an’ croon- 
in’ to him of the bright future comin’ when 
a drunkard’s grave should have swallowed 
up John Krieff, an’ she an’ Tom Porter 
should be in their own cozy home. Tom 
kissed her after that, an’ called her his 
angel. 

‘¢ They didn’t see me til] Icome out to 
the light with the pistol. 

““¢Tom,’ says I, crazed with liquor and 
passion, ‘your angel in heaven, pexhaps, 
but never here !’ 

**] fired then, an’, Lucy fell dead. 

“All thig was indistinct while in the 
body, but it comes back fresh and clear to 
me now. Icould. have’ saved my life by 
dishonorin’ Lucy’s name; but, even if I 
hadn’t cared to keep her white to the world, 
yet would I have kept still. I had no de- 
sire to plead my case, I was dead. I was 
heart-broken, an’ I longed to get out of the 
world. 

*“*There’s some one else that’s heart- 
broken in this world. There’s a little wo- 





man down in a dark cellar sproutin’ pota- 
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toes this minute, whose husband has killed 
her. Her soul..isn’t free yet—but she’s 
dead just. the same. That . woman is 
Townsley’s wife. Your soul is a-hearin’ of 
me, if you ain’t,” pursued Krieff, touching 
the cold, white face,.and straightening 
Townsley’s fingers.. ‘‘You didn’t, shoot 
your wife with a pistol, but you let her die 
a slow, lingerin’, terrible death! You-killed 
her in a cruel, heartless manner, » You 
starved her. Do you think if I'd had a 
wife like yours, Townsley, I'd have been 
the man I was?” ' 

Tears filled Krieff’s eyes. 

“You were a poor man when your Janie 
married you—poorer than I ever, was. 
Your social position was beneath hers, You 
were an awkward, homely, verdant vouth 
in those days. Folks said if ever there’ 
was a woman as married for love, it was 
Janie Jordan. 

‘You began life humbly. Janie was 
delicate reared an’ dainty; but to do with- 
out for Philip. was no hardship. When 
you hit success she kissed you. When you 
missed it, she kissed you just the same. 
You had a little heaven of it for three or 
four years. Then continued prosperity 
made you selfsh. You gotso far ahead 
you couldn’t stop to come back for the love 
an’ the kisses of Janie. Sometimes she 
followed you, tryin’ to walk abreast with 
you, an’ tryin’ to keep up the dear old times. 
But she wasn’t welcome—she was in the 
way. You couldn’t bother to be foolin 
an’ kissin’ all the time. She must settle 
down an’ be sensible. ‘Doin’ without for 
Philip’ had been her sweet delight in the 
dark days; but now, when the golden light 
shone around, your mean spirit kept her 
‘doin’ without’ just the same, that you 
might win more lands an’ stock to put be- 
tween your heart an’ hers. 

‘*Then more money came. Money rep- 
resents power. You began to lord it over 
your fellowmen, an’ at home you made a 
slave of the woman who adored you. You 
ordered her aboutas you would your mean- 
est servant, an’ gradually forced her to 
take that position. 

“You never saved hera step or a bur- 
den’s weight. You let her tug away, toil 
away, die away, from mornin’ till night. 
An’ you killed her. But, overworked 
though she was, that wasn’t what killed her. 
She lost her round, red cheeks, an’ her 
pretty round arms, an’ her dainty-shaped 
hands drudgin’ for you. S#elosther gold, 
her bright gold hair toilin’ an’ growin’ old 
for you. She lost grace of form an’ grace 
of spirit draggin’ an’ slavin’ for you. But 
that ain’t what killed her. It was neglect 
that broke herheart. A husband’s neglect. 
You starved her to death. Townsley’s 
wife died from lack of appreciation, lack 
of love in the man who promised to love, 
honor, an’ cherish her his whole life long. 
You wouldn’t treat a dumb brute as you 
treated your wife, You stop and pat 
Bruno’s head an’ call him ‘good fellow.’ You 
pick up the cat an’ let her sit on your knee. 
You pet your horses an’ feed them sugar, 
but you never look back at the woman 
whose heart, bound up in you, followed 
you longingly. You never stopped to 
caress the tired head of your little wife. It 
took too much time to say: ‘ Darlin’, I love 
you.’ An’ as for drawin’ her down on your 
knee an’ kissin’ the cheek-hollows plump 
an’ the white lips red—you couldn’t bother. 
An’ you got to be the richest farmer in 
Tuckahoe County; but you broke your 
wife’s heart. 

“We're in the same box, you an’ I— 
Townsley an’ Krieff—wife-killers. Only I 
hold that I was the more merciful of the 
two; for, while beside myself with. passion 
an’ rum, I killed my wife in an instant’s 
time. You killed your Janie by slow tor- 
ture—the most cold-blooded method I know 
of—killed her while she crept on hands an’ 
knees to serve you. ‘May God have mercy 
on your soul; I haven’t even pity for you.’ 
I shall get my deserts, I know; an’ I’m 
bound to stick by an’ see you get yours.” 

‘* Janie,” murmured Townsley, his whole 
body quivering. ‘‘ Janie,” whispered 
Townsley, opeving his dull, heavy eyes. 
“Oh! Janie—Janie—Janie !” 

“*’Twon’t do any good,” exclaimed Krieff, 
‘*to sbout after her. She can’t save vou. 
You've got. to come along with me. Yes, I 
know remorse sits heavy on you now, but 





you can’t skulk behind that at this late day; 
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an’ all the Janies in the land can’t help you 
now.” 


But as time passed on Townsley at last 


_ became conscious of a third person’s pres- 


ence—a presence which soothed him, 
which came between him and that waiting 
soul. He felt cool hands upon his burning 
head, and a soft, smooth cheek pressed 
close to his. He heard himself called all 
manner of dear names, and once or twice 
felt hot tears dash over his face, to be 
quickly brushed away. Best of all,he felt 
that through the power of love some one 
was drawing his soul. back into his body, 
and he knew that this some one was his 
wife, Days and days and days it took; but 
it wasa new soul that went back, and a 
new body that covered it. Townsley was 
a changed man through and through. 

Krieff's soul was forced to. depart at last; 
but Townsley never forgot his parting 
words: 

“I am lost,an’ you redeemed,” he cried, 
‘through the power of woman—a power 
which can make it Hell or Heaven for man- 
kind here an’ hereafter. And oh! when 
the lovin’ heart wills to create a paradise, 
show your appreciation an’ don’t go to 
coinin’ money out of the gold-paved streets.” 

‘* There ain’t a man in Tuckahoe Coun- 
ty,” says Farmer Ricketts, ‘‘so choice of 
his wife as Mr. Townsley. He can’t do 
enough for her, He’d let her walk on him, 
an’ welcome, if she wanted. Beats all na- 
ture!” 

And if be means human nature, he is 
right. But. Ricketts doesn’t know, as you 
and I do, how near Townsley came to be- 
ing one of two wife-killers. 





THE SUPREME LAW OF THE 
LAND. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





NEITHER the framers of the Constitution 
of the United States nor the people in rat- 
ifying it intended to abolish the state gov- 
ernments or destroy their sovereignty 
within the limits of their respective terri- 
tories and those of their reserved jurisdic- 
tion. They did, however, intend to estab 
lish a National Government over the entire 
people and to invest it with the attribute of 
supremacy in the sphere of its action. This 
necessarily involves the supposition of two 
supreme powers—that of the several states 
and that of the United States—existing at 
the same time and operating upon the 
same persons, and both invested with the 
attribute of sovereignty. 

Manifestly, it would be impossible to 
avoid conflict if both of these governmental 
sovereignties were to exercise precisely the 
same powers, to act for the same purposes, 
and deal with the same questions. If, how- 
ever, they were different in their powers 
and objects, then they might act in the 
same territory, upon the same people, with- 
out any interference with eachother. Pol. 
itical sovereignty is not necessarily an in- 
divisible unit, but in its powers is capable 
of division and distribution among difter- 
ent agents. Such a division we have in the 
grant of legislative powers to one chss of 
agents, of judicial powers to another, and 
executive powers to a third class. All 
these are powers of sovereignty; yet they 
are not the same in kind and pot vested in 
the same persons. They act in harmony 
with each other, by not undertaking to 
do the same thing. The legislative pow- 
er, by confining itself to the enactment of 
laws, does not interfere with the judicial 
power, and the judicial power, by keeping 
within its limits, does not encroach upon 
the legislative power. They harmonize by 
being separate agencies, each moving in its 
own sphere and simply doing its own prop- 
er work. 

So, also, an entire government, embrae- 
ing legislative, judicial, and executive pow- 
ers, may be so constructed as to havea lim- 
ited and defined sphere of action, and in 
that sphere may be supreme; and yet, coin- 
cidently with it and existing at the same 
time, there may be another government 
operating on the same people and having 
another limited but different sphere of ac 
tion. Sovereignty in this case is divided be- 
tween the two, and if their respective spheres 
are well defined and each keeps in its place 
and attends only to its own work there 
can be no collision between them, This is 
the great principle which underlies the 
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whole complex machinery of our national 
and state governments. The men who 
framed and those who adopted the Consti- 
tution of the United States meant to estab- 
lish under it a supreme government—supreme 
for certain purposes and within certain 
limits. Having provided for its agencies 
and defined their powers, and having also 
placed the states under certain restrictions, 
and thus completed the work of construc- 
tion, they fixed the character of the Gov- 
ernment by the following section of the 
Constitution : 


“This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof and all treaties made or 
which shall be made under the autbority 
of the United States shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges of every 
state shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the constitution or laws of any state to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 


Here is the rule of the supremacy af- 
firmed and here also is its qualification. 
It is by no means an unlimited supremacy. 


'*“The supreme law of the land,” as thus 


defined, has three forms. 

The first form is “this Constitution” 
itself, taken just as it is, and as the expres- 
sion of the sovereign will of the people in 
respect to the structure, powers, and func- 
tions of the National Government. It is 
their Constitution for this Government, 
and is in theory and should be in practice 
what its several provisions make it, no 
more and no less. It addresses itself in 
the name of the people and by their au- 
thority to the legal agencies for which it 
provides or which it recognizes as already 
existing. To the agencies of the National 
Government it virtually says: ‘‘ These 
things you may or shall do, and these other 
things you shall not do.” To those of 
the state governments it says: ‘“ Do what 
seemeth to you good, with certain specified 
exceptions.” To both it says: “I am the 
supreme law of the land, considered as 
containing the form, the plan, and the rules 
of a system of government.” 


It is well to remember that ‘‘ this Con- 
stitution” is not and does not purport to be 
a municipal code addressed to the people. 
It is rather a governmental code addressed 
to the representative rulers of the people— 
the men who shall be elected or appointed 
to conduct the business of government. It 
is the elementary and original law of the 
national body politic for its legal officers. 
It is the instrument by which the people, 
while bestowing law-powers, govern their 
law-agents in the use of these powers, lim- 
iting them to the powers bestowed and 
restraining them from the exercise of all 
other powers. Itis also the instrument by 
which the whole people qualify in certain 
respects the sovereignty inhering in and 
exercised by the parts known as states of 
the Union. In both aspects—that of a 
charter bestowing powers upon the agents 
of the national will and limiting them to 
these powers, and that of a restraint upon 
the agents of the state will to the extent of 
its own specifications—it is ‘‘the supreme 
law of the land.” Mr. George Ticknor 
Curtis, in his ‘‘ History of the Constitu- 
tion,” forcibly says: 

“That the will of the whole [people] 
should not be defeated by the will ofa part 
was the purpose of the supremacy assigned 
to the Constitution of the United States; 
and that the rights and liberties of each 
part, not subject to the will of the whole, 
should not be invaded, was the purpose of 
the careful enumeration of the objects to 
which that supremacy was to extend.” 

Outside of this enumeration the Consti- 
tution has no supremacy. Indeed, outside 
of it there is no constitution ordained and 
established -by the people of the United 
States. As ‘‘ the supreme law of the land” 
the people’s Constitution begins and ends 
with its own provisions. The government 
which it charters is supreme only within 
these provisions, and beyond them has no 
power any more than if it did not exist. 

The second form of this ‘‘ supreme law” 
we have in ‘‘ the laws of the United States” 
enacted in pursuance of the Constitution. 
There is no difficulty in recognizing a law 
of the United States so far as the process 
of enacting it is concerned, It appears in 
the first instance as a bill in one or the 
other house of Congress, and when passed 
by a majority of both houses it goes to 
the President for his signature. If signed 
by bim, it from that moment becomes a 
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law; but if not signed, yet subsequently 
passed by two-thirds of both houses, it is 
then a law without the signature of the 
President, ‘The Constitution provides this 
method for enacting laws. It contains the 
germs of a large systein of Jaws ina body 
of powers, which are inoperative until 
brought into action by statutory legislation 
and made effective in their application to 
individuals. The taxing power, for ex- 
ample, is dormant until legislation under 
it levies a tax, and the same is true of the 
other legislative powers delegated to Con- 
gress, 

Moreover, the Constitution, in order that 
its objects may not be defeated, lifts the 
laws of the United States to the rank of 
its own suprewacy, and, indeed, bestows 
this supremacy upon them. These laws 
are simply the Constitution itself in the 
process of attaining it objects through the 
médium of legislation, so far as the objects 
are to be realized by legislation. They, 
hence, have and must have the quality of 
supremacy. It would be absurd to make 
the Constitution supreme and yet not give 
this character to laws enacted to carry it 
into effect. So far as the Constitution de- 
pends upon legislation for its execution it 
must confer on that legislation its own 
rank. 

It sbould be noted, however, that the 
Constitution carefully qualifies this be- 
stowal. It does not say that all the laws 
enacted by Congress shall be a constituent 
part of the “supreme law of the land.” 
Those laws and those only which are 
enacted in pursuance of its authority 
possess this attribute. If Congress, though 
chartered as the law-making power, should 
step outside of this authority and enact a 
law not in pursuance thereof, then the 
so-called law would not be really law at 
all in the constitutional sense. Though 
having the form of law and proceeding 
from the constitutional body, it would, 
nevertheless, exceed the powers of that 
body; and this fact, just as soon asit could 
be ascertained in the way provided, would 
be fatal to its validity. The Constitution 
associates with itself in the attribute of 
supremacy only the laws which it author- 
izes, and regards all other legislation by 
Congress as destitute of any legal force. 
No regularity of process in the enactment 
can cure the defect that inheres in every 
unconstitutional or extra-constitutional 
law. The law itself is void ab initio, and, 
of course, no part of the ‘‘ supreme law of 
the land.” 

So also, the Constitution, in the judi- 
cial power of the United States, has pro- 
vided for determining this question of 
validity in respect to all cases of law and 
equity which arise under it, and made it 
the duty of Federal as well as state judges 
to treat the Constitution itself as having 
the paramount authority. It imparts no 
supremacy, as a rule for their guidance, to 
what contradicts it, to what it forbids, or 
what exceeds the powers which it grants. 
The Constitution, for example, says that 
“no person shall be convicted of treason 
unless on the testimony of two witnesses 
to the same overt act or on confession in 
open court.” If Congress should, in face 
of this prohibition, pass a law making 
the testimony of one witness sufficient 
for conviction, it would be the duty 
of a Federal court, with a case be- 
fore it involving the question, to pro- 
nounce the law invalid and totally dis- 
regard it. It is not the duty of any court 
to give effect to an unconstitutional law, 
and it is both the right and the duty of 
courts to judge of this question whenever it 
arises in the course of their judicial action. 
Judges must not close their eyes upon the 
Constitution and see the law only, since 
they are bound by the former always and 
by the latter only when it is authorized by 
the former. They are not to be the minis- 
ters of violating or exceeding the Constitu- 
tion in any case. 

The third form of ‘‘ thesupreme law” we 
have in “all treaties made or which shall 
be made under the authority of the United 
States.” The Articles of Confederation 
conferred upon “‘ the United States in Con- 
gress assembled” the power of making treat- 
ies. Treaties in the exercise of this power 
had been made before the Constitution was 
adopted, and to these it refers by the phrase 
“ treaties made,” intending to place them 
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In the same rank with treaties that should 
afterward be “‘ made under the authority of 
the Unt‘ed States.” Both classes of treaties 
are & part of “‘the supreme law of the 
land.” 3 

Treaties aré compacts between sovereign 
nations, containing stipulations as to 
state of facts thereby mutually declared to 
exist, ‘or stipulations of an executory char- 
acter which require some future action on 
the part of one ormore of these natieys. 
They always pledge the public faith of we 
contracting parties; and, since nations have 
no common umpire to judge of treaties or 
enforce them, the violation of their stip- 
ulations has by the law of nations been re- 
garded as a justifiable cause of war. A 
nation faithless to its treaties exposes itself 
to this final resort. It is well known, 
moreover, that the treaty of peace 
with Great Britain made in 1783 by 
the United States under the Articles of 
Confederation was grossly disregarded by 
the states; and as the Government was 
then organized it had no power to prevent 
the infraction. Congress could make a 
treaty, and ask the states to execute or 
abide by its provisions; but it could not 
enforce it against their will. The nature 
of the treaty compact, its importance to 
the peaceful relations of nations, the neces- 
sity that the General Government should 
have its entire subject-matter under its ex- 
clusive control, and the experience of Con- 
gress under the Confederation—these, doubt- 
less, were the reasons for making the 
treaties of the United States a part of ‘‘ the 
supreme law of the land.” 

The power to make treaties is denied to 
the states and lodged with the President of 
the United States, requiring, however, in 
respect to any specific treaty made by him 
the approval of two-thirds of the senators 
present when the vote is taken. A treaty 
thus made is ipso facto invested with a leg- 
islative character by the decree of the Con- 
stitution. It is not only a compact as be- 
tween the contracting nations; but in re- 
spect to the United States it is a law, and 
also a part of “the supreme law of the 
land,” so long as it remains in force. It is 
as really a law as any legislative act of 
Congress. In the case of Foster os> Neilson, 
growing out of the treaty by which Louis- 
iana was ceded to the United States, Chief- 
Justice Marshall said: 

‘““A treaty is in its nature a contract 
between two nations, not a legislative act. 
It does not generally effect, of itself, the 
object to be accomplished, especially so far 
as its object is infra-territorial; butis carried 
into execution by the sovereign power of 
the respective parties to the instrument. 
In the United States a different principle is 
established. Our Constitution . declares 
a treaty to be the law of the land. 
It is, consequently, to be regarded 
by courts of justice as equivalent to an 
act of the legislature whenever it op- 
erates of itself, without the aid of any 
legislative provision. But when the terms 
of the stipulation import a contract, when 
either of the parties engages to perform a 
particular act, the treaty addresses itself to 
the political, not to the judicial depart- 
ment, and the legislature must execute the 
contract before it can become a rule for the 
court.” 


The result is that treaties which require 
no legislation for their execution are capa- 
ble of judicial enforcement whenever their 
subject-matter comes before the courts of 
the United States, and that those which re- 
quire legislation for their execution address 
themselves to the political department of 
the Government, that must act in the first 
instance before the treaties become rules 
for the judicial power. The refusal of 
this department thus to act is a 
breach of treaty and would be deemed 
asufficient cause of war. The whole sub- 
ject is thus placed, as it was meant to be, 
beyond the action of the state govern- 
ments. They have no power over treaties, 
either to make them or defeat them. 
Whether treaties be executory or executed 
contracts, they are, by being made a part of 
“the supreme law of the land,” wholly in 
the hands of the General Government. 

These three forms—the Constitution it- 
self as the charter of a government, the 
laws of the United States enacted in pur- 
suance of its authority, and all treaties of 
the United States—constitute the supreme 
civil rule in this country. The first pro- 
ceeds from the people by the act or acts of 
ratification, the second proceeds from Com- 
gress in the exercise of its legislative pow- 
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ers, and the third proceeds from the Presi- 
dent and the Senate in the exercise of the 
treaty power. By this rule the Constitu- 
tion ordains that the judges in every state 
shall be bound, “anything in the constitu- 
tion and laws of any state to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” No state constitution or 
law in conflict with this rule is valid, It is 
the one rule by which, within the limits of 
its own provisions, the wxole country is to 
be governed. 





THE FLOWER MISSION, JUNIOR. 
BY EARL MARBLE, 


Waar time have you got now, hey, Cousin 
Ben? 
I want a handful of- What do you say? 
Only five minutes more? I reckon, then, 
We'd better skedaddle along our lay. 
No use? *fwon’t pay to run for the train? 
The deuce you say! How long till thenext? 
Half an hour? Well, tears are vain, 
And curses too, But I swear I’m vexed 


That I should have got you left, old boy; 
‘But, now that I have, I'll take the time 

And pay old scores, as remarked Jim Joy, 
When the judge kinder winked ata petty 

crime, 

So puff away at your old cigar, 
While I jump this fence for some golden-rad ; 

Looks a heap like our prairies now, I sw’ar, 
As the heavy blossoms sway and nod. 


What am I going to do with all this trash ? 
Do you ask? Ob! come, now, lay kinder 
low ; 
Such squeamishness don’t pan out worth a— 
dash, 
As you Yankees sw’ar in print, with an 
“ Oh add 
And pursed-up lips, as at virtue’s knell, 
*Cause we who hail from the grand, free West 
*A’n’t bypocrites enough our oaths to correll 
Behind our teeth and let ’em be guessed. 


What you s’ pose!’ ll do with’em? Come, now, 
guess. 
Ask an easier one? That’s good, but old. 
Stick ’em on your desk? That would be a 
mess ! 
Not much, old fellow. You'll have to be 
told. 
Do you think I’m 4s soft a galoot as that— 
I, the son of your father’s sister Jule, 
Who went off West and married Joe Pratt, 
‘My dad, stead of stickin’ fast to her school ? 


You might be proud of the nosegay, though ; 
For see—it’s as much as I cap clutch 
Of hardhack, golden-rod, tansy-blow, 
Thistle, and butter-an’-eggs, and such, 
Not to speak of the antumn leaves. And here 
Isa bunch of barberries, purtiest yet. 
They say you Yankees eat them. Queer! 
I'd as lief eat shoe-peg sauce, you bet! 
What—in already? Kinder jumped! 
Or did the time only seem to fly ? 
"Cause I was thinkin’ of how you'd be 
stumped 
When you come to find the reason why 
I brought these in. Well, Pll be round 
To the store by an’ by. . . Oh! I didn’t — 
know 
But p’r’aps you wouldn’t care to be found 
With me and my big nosegay in tow. 


What street’s this leads from the depot? 
South? 
A part of the South Cove? Yes, just so. 
And this little chap with tobbacco-stained 
mouth 
Must be one of the South Coves, hey? Ho, 
ho! 
A joke for Jerry! What does he say ? 
Please, Mister, give mea flower? You bet, 
Little God-forsaken! That’s my lay— 
That’s what I got ’em for. Now, you getl 


And tell every playmate, dirty or not, 

And every sweetheart of yours or theirs— 
For graybeard or toddler that ha’n’t got 

A sweetheart, or never for “ spooning” cares, 
The dry rot’s eatin’ his heart away— 

Yes, tell yer playmates and sweethearis quick 
That Jerry Pratt’s got a big nosegay ; 

See ’em swarm around, Ben, noisy and thick. 


See here, little Yellow-Hair—gold, I s’pose 
The poets would call it—here’s a sprig 
Of golden-rod and some tansy-blows, 
To match your hair. And you, little prig! 
This thistle blow ’s bout the thing for you, 
It’s much like love, as you’ll find some day— 
Prick or please, according as you shall woo: 
Keep your ears agog when the asses bray. 


Bright barberry berries and autumn leaves 
For Biack-Eyes here ; and this pink flush 
Of hardhack yor little blonde believes 
' Would fill her bill. Whata row anda rush 
For the last! There itis. I say, Cousin Ben, 
I reckon if { owned a garden like yours 
I should give it a stripping now and then 
For fun such as this. You'll find it endures, 











MY ANGEL 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, 





BLOW Ly the night is falling, 
Falling down from the hill, 
And all in the low green valley 
The dew lies heavy and chill; 
The crickets cry in the hedges, 
And the bats are circling low, 
And like ghosts through the blossoming gar- 
den 
The glimmering night-moths go. 


Hand in hand through the twilight 
Come the children every one, 

Flushed with their eager frolic, 
Tawny with wind and sun; 

Home from the sunny uplands 
Where the sweet wild berries grow, 

Home from the tangled thickets 
Where the nuts are ripening slow. 


They mock at the owl’s weird laughter 
And the cricket’s lonesome cry, 
At the tardy swallows fiying 
Late through the darkening sky ; 
And silently gliding after, 
Through the dusk of the shadowy street, 
Comes their little angel sister, 
Star white from her head to her feet— 


Never crossing the threshold, 
Come they early or late ; 
With her empty hands on her bosom, 
She stops at the cottage gate. 
I stretch out my arms in longing, 
But she fades from my aching sight, 
As a little white cloud at morning 
Vanishes into the light. 


And spite of the shining garments 
Folded about her now, 

And spite of the deathless beauty 
Crowning her lip and brow, 

I wish for one passionate moment 
She sat on my knee again; 

On her feet, so spotless and tender, 
The dust and the earthly stain. 


For missing her morning and evening, 
The bitterest thought must be 

That safe with her blessed kindred 
The child hath no need of me; 

And counting her heavenly birthdays, 
I say in my jealous care: 

“The babe that lay on my bosom 
Hath grown to a maiden fair ;” 


* And now, if out of the glory 

Her face like a star should shine, 

Could I guess the beautiful changeling 
Had ever on earth been mine? 

I should veil my eyes at her splendor 
But never forget my lack 

For the clinging hands of my baby, 
And the mouth that kissed me back.” 


Yet though in my human blindness 
I cannot fathom His way 

Who counts in his glorious cycles 
A thousand years as a day— 

Whenever the cloud is lifted, 
Whenever I cross the tide, 

Mine own He will surely give me, 
And I shall be satisfied. 





THE FIRST REGATTA BETWEEN 
HARVARD AND YALE. 


BY THE REV. JAMES M. WHITON, PH. D. 





Ir is about time—now that the intercol- 
legiate regatta seems to have become an 
established institution—to make an authen- 
tic record of its origination, nearly quarter 
of a. century ago. 

It may seem a singular thing that the 
first regatta between Harvard and Yale 
should have originated as an advertising 
expedient in the mind of an enterprising 
railroad superintendent; yet this is simply 
the fact. 

One bright morning in June, 1852, the 
writer, then a member of the junior class 
in Yale, happened to be riding in com- 
pany with the late James N. Elkins, then 
superintendent of the Boston, Concord, and 
Montreal Railroad, along the shore of that 
beautiful sheet of water that extends from 
Weir’s Landing on Lake Winnipiseogee to 
Lake Village. Some remark was made 
what a nice place for boating it was, and 
then something was said about the rowing 
clubs of the college students; which drew 
from Mr. Elkins the suggestion that it 
would be a fine thing if the students could 


try their boats on the lake. The Boston, 


Concord, and Montreal Railroad, now a 
favorite route to the lake and the White 
Mountains, was then anew road, and its 
enterprising manager was on the lookout for 
ways of bringing it into notice and repute. 
With this object, he then made a proposi- 
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tion to me, that the Yale students should 
challenge the Harvards to row upon the 
lake. He pressed the idea with enthusiasm, 
and engaged that if it could be carried into 
effect the Boston, Concord, and Montreal 
Railroad Company would pay all the bills. 
This was the origination of the intercol- 
legiate regatta. : 

In pursuance of Mr. Elkins’s plan, a chal- 
lenge was soon sent by the “ Undine” 
boat club, of Yale, to the ‘‘ Oneida” club, 
of Harvard, to row on Lake Winnipiseogee 
in the first week after the Yale commence- 
ment, It was not accepted without some 
hesitation—partly on account of the time, 
which was inconvenient to the Harvards, 
whose vacation began a fortnight earlier 
than Yale’s, and partly from surprise at the 
very novelty of the proposition. A journey 
to Cambridge by a representative of Yale 
removed all hindrances, and the first week 
in August, 1852, was agreed on for therace. 

On Friday, July 80th, nearly thirty of 
the Yale boys, two-thirds of them mem- 
bers of the class of 18538, started from New 
Haven, the day after commencement, with 
free passes to the lake, to which they had 
sent forward their boats—viz., the ‘‘Un- 
dine,” a heavy eight-oared barge, the 
“Shawmut,” a lighter boat, clinker built, 
also eight-oared, and the “Atalanta, a four- 
oared outrigger, a very light craft for those 
times, though heavier than the modern 
shells. The ‘‘Atalanta” went under a bor- 
rowed name for the occasion. The real 
“Atalanta” was an enormously heavy 
eight-oared boat, built to carry a company 
of ladies on excursions with the crew, and 
so Jent ber name for the occasion to a 
fleeter substitute, previously known’as the 
“Halcyon.” This fictitious ‘‘Atalanta” 
was, however, honestly acknowledged at 
the time as such. The statement was 
plainly made that she was “from New 
York, but manned by students of Yale.” 
As the Yale boys had little expectation that 
their heavy boats, built. to breast the waves 
of Long Island Sound, could compete suc- 
cessfully with Hurvard, the ‘‘ Halcyon” 
was taken along under the name of the 
Atalanta Club, with the intention of rowing 
her with a picked crew. 

Having rested overnight at Concord, N. 
H., the Yale Club arrived at noon of Satur- 
day at Center Harbor, at the northern end 
of the lake. The Harvard men, twelve in 
number, came up on Mo: day. On Tuesday, 
August 3d, the regatta took place. Excur- 
sion trains brought crowds. Gen. Franklin 
Pierce, then candidate for the Presidency, 
gave dignity to the occasion by his pres- 
ence. The day was perfect, light, and 
moderately warm, with a gentle northwest 
breeze. In the morning a scrub race came 
off at eleven o’clock. The distance rowed 
was a mile and a half. The ‘‘ Oneida” came 
in two lengths ahead of the ‘‘ Shawmut” 
and about twice that ahead of the “ Un- 
dine,” and was adjudged winner of the 
prize, a silk flag. Time, seven and a half 
minutes. In the afternoon, between three 
and four o’clock, the principal race oc- 
curred. The boats were taken down the 
lake for a straight pull back, toward Center 
Harbor, two miles, against the breeze. As 
to training, as now practiced, there had 
been none—only that some care was taken 
of diet on the day of the race. One of the 
Yale clubs thought it was a smart thing 
when they turned out on Tuesday morning 
an hour before sunrise, took their boat into 
asecluded cove, and rubbed her bottom 
with black lead. But the vietory of Hary- 
ard was a foregone conclusion. They de- 
clined to match their boat against the 
‘‘Atalanta,” on the ground that she was not 
one of the regular Yale boats. They had 
come to row only with the recognized 
clubs, the ‘‘ Undine” and the ‘‘Shawmut.” 
Against either of these the ‘‘ Oneida” was 
pretty sure of victory. 

It isnot easy to give a list of the crew 
who pulled on that memorable day. There 
were forty-one students in all present, ac- 
cording to the-lists given below, of whom 
twenty-four rowed and three were cox- 
swains. We are getting to be such old 
fellows that no one of us positively remem- 
bers every one who pulied in ‘the same 
boat with him, and we should have to get 
together and compare recollection, in order 
to make out a correct list of each crew 
as it pulled that afternoon. Such a meet- 
ing of the survivors of those three crews 








ought to be set down for the regatta of 1877, 
when the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
institution occurs. Among the crew of the 
“Undine”—in which the writer pulled the 
bow oar—were Geo, W. Smalley, now Lon- 
don correspondent of the New York T7ri- 
bune, stroke oar; Benj. K. Phelps, now 
district attorney of New York City, and 
Dr. Wm. M. Hudson, now of Hartford, 

who pulled the fourth oar ;, Theodore Wes- 
ton, now a civil engineer of distinction, 

pulled number seven; Sherman W. Kne- 

vals, now well known asa member of the 

New York bar, was also in the boat; and 

Julius Catlin, Jr., now of the firm of Catlin, 

Brundrett & Co., New York City, was our 
coxswain, ; 

The boats came in in the same order as 
in the ‘‘little go” of the forenoon. The 
**Oneida” led the ‘‘ Shawmut” by about 
four lengths and the ‘“‘ Undine” by twice 
that interval, and would probably have 
done still better but for a curious accident. 
A board, loosened from a temporary plat- 
form, came drifting along toward the 
‘* Oneida,” and was not seen till too late to 
avoid it. When the oar pulled by ‘‘ Sid.” 
Willard—of gallant and lamented memory 
among our fallen heroes—should have been 
lifted from the water that board was right 
atop of it. Sid., however, athlete that he 
was, was the man for the emergency. In- 
stead of being flung backward by a 
“crab,” he stiffly held his oar in the water 
until carried clear of the board. The head- 
way lost was considerable, but the plucky 
‘*Oneidas” redeemed part of it by a vigor- 
ous spurt when nearing the line. The 
time was given as ten minutes. The two- 
mile course, however, was not accurately 
measured and was probably a little scant. 
The prize (a pair of black-walnut oars, sil- 
ver tipped) was awarded to the ‘* Oneida,” 

A second regatta had been arranged to 
come off on Thursday, August 65th, at 
Wolfboro, twenty miles from Center Har- 
bor, at the foot of the lake but a storm 
prevented. But the prize which was to 
have been contended for—a_ black-walnut 
boat-hook, silver plated—was presented to 
the ‘‘Shawmut,” as the second in the re- 
gatta of Tuesday. 

No more rowing being proposed, riding 
came in turn, The students were hand- 
somely entertained with an excursion to 
Plymouth, twelve miles from the lake, 
where they were most hospitably made the 
guests of the now well-known Pemigewas- 
set House, and taken up to the top of 
Mount Prospect, famed for its beautiful 
view of the whole lake region. On getting 
back to the hotel, toward evening, and the 
homeward journey being set down for the 
morrow, it struck “Jim.” Hamilton, of 
Georgia, afterward of some note in the 
Confederate army, that a proper finale to 
the whole affair would bea ‘‘ grand ball,” 
which he supposed might be extemporized 
in the great sky-parlor of the hotel, and to 
which he anticipated the village beauties 
would eagerly flock, But when the sug- 
gestion was modestly made to the landlord, 
the late D. R. Burnham, whose portly fig- 
ure and bluff humor are still remembered 
by the old patrons of the house, that gen- 
tleman, fixing a reproving glance upon the 
applicant, responded, with just the slightest 
dash of disdain in his tone: ‘‘ Wall, young 
man, you can have the hall and you can 
havea gander dance, if you want it; but 
you won't get no gal timber round, I tell 
you.” 

On Saturday morning, August 7th, the 
crews, provided with free passes, after in- 
dulging in uproarious cheers for their en- 
tertainers, for each other, and for the rest 
of mankind, started from Plymouth for 
their respective homes, The B., C., and M. 
R. R. Company had abundantly fulfilled 
their engagement by furnishing free trans- 
portation and by entertaining the forty and 
more students for a week at the best hotels 
in the region ; so that an “ Undine” man, as 
he confidentially told the writer at the 
week’s close, though he had started for the 
regatta with but ten cents in his pocket, so 
implicit bad been his trust in the sponsor of 
the excursion, “ wasn’t broke yet.” Owing 
to the storm which prevented the second 
day’s regatta the Company did not realize 
much immediate profit, but they gave 
their road the good advertisement that they 
intended. With all the profits that railroad 
companies have derived from the crowds 
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that have flocked to subsequent regattas, 


no liberality has been accorded to the men 
who furnished the sport like that of the 
originators. 

It was not foreseen that out of that festive 
week in New Hampshire—the idea of a mind 
entirely outside of college circles—the in- 
stitution of an annual regatta would grow. 
But the result of that first match was to 
change the whole theory of boating at Yale, 
It had been the fashion to build strong and 
roomy boats, in which the students could 
give their lady friends a row by moonlight. 
In consequence of the lake regatta, speed 
came to be the controlling idea. In the 
fall of that year the “ Yale Navy”—now 
rejoicing in the completion of their new 
and admirable boathouse—was first organ- 
ized, with Richard Waite, captain of the 
Shawmut Club, now of Toledo, for its first 
commodore. It was at that time also re- 
solved to institute a prize regatta, to be 
held in New Haven Harbor every summer. 
This came off, accordingly, for the first 
time, July 26th, 1853. Members of the 
class of 1853 provided the prize then con- 
tended for, and the influence of Smalley, of 
that class, an ‘‘ Undine” man, was specially 
prominent in giving direction to the new 
turn of boating matters and in developing 
that improved condition of things which 
has enabled Yale to bear off more glory 
from some subsequent contests. 

As perhaps the fittest conclusion to this 
paper, the roll of theclubs as mustered at 
the lake and a list of the judges is here 
appended. 

ONEIDA—Harvarp. 
Uniform, Red, Blue, and White. 
J. M. Brown, Coxswain. 


C. F. Lrvermorz, J. W. Hurourms, 
C. H. Hurp, P. P. Exu1s, 
8. Wriarp, H, O. WHITTEMORE, 
©. J. Pare, C. A. Mruzs, 
W.H.Cunnixenam, Jonun Dwieut, 

T. J. Curtis. 


SHAWMUT—Yatz. 
Uniform, White and Red. 
R. Warts, Coxswain. 
Jas. HamMILtTon, J. R. Goopricx, 
W. L. Hrxman, W. T. Baxter, 
A. E. SKELDING, W. C. BREWSTER, 
Jos. WARREN, J. 8. Frenon, 
Ep. Hagan, A. E. Kent, 
ONDINE—Yatz. 
Oniform, Blue and White. 
J. CATLIN, JR., Coxswain. 


G. W. SMALLEY, 8. H. Topsy, 

8. W. KnEVALS, W.F. VY. Bartuert, 
B, K. PHELPS, THEO. WESTON, 

W. M. Hupson, J. M. Wurron, JR. 


ATALANTA*—Yatz. 
Uniform, Biue and White, 


W. W. Wintnrop, G. A. Kirrrepas, 
N. W. T. Root, W. GC. Wairtemors, 
D. L. Huntrxeton, M. B. Ewrne, 
A. P. RocKWELL, C. G. CHILDS, 
C. A, WHITE. 
JULGES. 


Juxius CaTirn, Hartford, Conn, 
N. B. Baker, Concord, N. H. 
N. A, M. Dupney, New York City. 
8. H. Quinoy, Rumney;'N. H. 
A. H. BetLows, Concord, N. H. 
Chairman of Regatta Committee, N. B. Baker. 


The regular ‘‘Atalanta”? Club was com- 
posed, like the “ Shawmut” and the “ Un- 
dine,” of classmates—1855, I think. The list 
of “ Atalanta” men given above includes 
men of five different classes—1851 to 1855 
inclusive. 





din the paper reports of the day as 
a New York boat bought by. Yale men. 


Kec et 


Fine Arts. 


Sreatine pictures and other works of art 
which have a historical or local value has be- 
come very frequent; but there could not bea 
more risky kind of thefts committed. A pic- 
ture of any value could not be sold without its 
ownership being known an4, if stolen, its rob- 
ber being detected. But thieves are not usual- 
ly thoughtful or considerate people. If they 
were they would not steal, They would obey 
the Eighth Commandment, even if they did not 
respect it. A gentleman of Philadelphia, who 
possessed a choice collection of cabinet paint- 
ings, one day noticed that some of them were 
missing from his walls. He at once made a 
stir about it, and his housekeeper, in whom he 
placed every confidence, confessed that she had 
taken the missing pictures and sold them to ob- 
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tain money which she had spent in lottery tick- 
ets. We learn from aforéign Journal that the 
fine painting, by Domenichino, of David with 
the head.os list» which had beep atolen four 
years ago m the little town of Fano, near 
Pesaro,'on thé Adriatic, and which ft had pos- 
sesked° more than two hundred years, has re" 
cently been recovered, but in a damaged con- 
dajtion... The robber, however, had not been 
arrested, though a good many suspected per- 
sons bad been. 

-+«-Anybody who happens to have in his 
possession a Revolutionary relic of any kind 
will find a good use for it by sending it to Phil- 
adelphia to decorate old Independence Hall, 
which is now being fitted up for the Centen- 
nial show next year. What is mostly wanted, 
is an authentic likeness of some kind of those 
signers of the Declaration who are supposed 
to have neglected to sit for their por- 
traits. Artists were not. common in those 
days, and a silhourette was a precious re- 
membrance of a departed friend. The Hall 
will be decorated with portraits of some sort 
of all the signers except the following: 
Matthew Thornton, of New Hampshire; John 
Morton, James Smith, and George Taylor, of 
Pennsylvania; Carter Braxton, of Virginia; 
Cesar Rodney, of Delaware; Jobn Hart, of 
New Jersey ; John Penn, of North Carolina ; 
Button Gwinnett and Lyman Hall, of Georgia; 
and Francis Lightfoot Lee, of Virginia. If 
there be no other way of obtaining likenessés 
of these worthies of the Declaration, why not 
employ some of our skillful portrait painters 
to evolve portraits of them out of the depths 
of their inner consciousnesg? It is what his- 
torical painters are doing all the time. If 
Gerome can paint pictures of Cesar and Cleo- 
patra, why may not such artists as Page and 
Perry paint portraits of Button Gwinnett and 
Carter Braxton? 


....The story of the wonderful child paint-; 
er, Frédéric van der Kerkhove, that was the 
talk of Brussels for some months, has proved 
to be a fraud. 
paintings exhibited at the Cercle Artistique, at 
Brussels, were really the work of the father, an 
artist of mediocre merit, and not of the poor 
child, who does not seem to have exhibited 
any remarkable artistic talent during his short 
life. M. van der Kerkhove pére even went so 
far as to offer to the state a certain number of 
paintings attributed to hisson. A contract of 
donation was being prepared, when the inquiry 
above mentioned made known the true state 
of affairs. To the French journal Z’ Art chiefly 
belongs the merit of having thrown light on 
this curious mystification. 


...-1t may be of some interest to American 
painters to know that the managing committee 
of the Chilian International Exhibition has 
announced that among many other proposed 
prizes a@ first-class. medal and a.sum of $250 
will be awarded for the best oil painting ex- 
hibited by a foreigner, and a similar medal and 
$500 for the best piece of statuary by a for- 
eigner. Why so great difference should be 
made between the prizes for the best piece of 
painting and the best piece of statuary we do 
not understand, for painting is justly regarded 
asa higher art than sculpture. The prizes, 
however, are hardly sufficient to tempt artists 
to compete for them at so great a distance, 


.---Queen Victoria’s cousin, Count Gleichin, 
has taken up sculpture as a profession, and is 
now engaged on a statue of Alfred the Great, 
which is to be erected at the King’s birthplace, 
Wantage, by Col. Lloyd-Lindsay, M. P. The 
Quéen ought to be proud of a relative’ who is 
not above making himself useful as a sculptor, 


and if hé can support himself by his labor he’ 


will be the first of the Royal Family who has 
been’ able to do it. 


..--1t is expected that Gustav Doré will pay 
us a visit next year, when the Centennial Ex- 
hibition opens, and a great crowd of’ other 
more or less distinguished Europeans will 
come, too; and those who cannot come in 
person will send something to represent them. 
Whatever they may send, however, it is to be 
hoped that it will be of their best. 


...-Mr. Page has not.only painted most life- 
like portraits of Shakespeare, which look 6s 
though the great dramatist might have sat for 
them, and as he did, indeed, to the mind’s eye 
of the artist ; but he has modeled a bust of him 
vastly more like a human being than the bust 
at Stratford. 


....The Paris Salon was closed at the end of 
June. It was open but forty-eight days, 
and during that brief time 139,070 persons 
were admitted by payment and 378,361 persons 
gratuitously. The receipts were considerably 
less than last year. 


...-Gerome, the French historical painter, 
has received & special invitation fronf the Sul- 
tan to paint a series of pictures for his palace 
at Constantinople. He has genenpe and will 
begin the work very soon, 


It has been found that the 


Biblical Resenreh, 


Tus verse I Cor. ii, 13, a little blind in our 
A. V., receives light from the Septuagint. In 
our version it reads: ‘‘ Which things also we 
speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth, 
comparing spiritual things with spiritual.” 
Here the. meaning. of “ comparing” is its ety- 
mological Latin one of ‘* using with,” “fitting 
to,”..or “adapting to’; while the grammar 
and context require ‘‘ words’ to be supplied 
after the second “spiritual.’’? ‘* Comparing” 
(Vulgate “ comparantes’’) must be taken as an 
endeavor to render avyxpivorrec, here used out 
of its ordinary classic sense by its ordinary En- 
glish equivalent, also used out of its ordinary 
sense, as if a Latin word; and the meaning of 
our A. V. 4s “adapting spiritual words to 
spiritual things,” or ‘‘ expressing things of the 
Spirit in the words of the Spirit,” which 
agrees with the best commentators. But here 
the LXX comes with relief in its technical and 
exclusive use Of cvyxpive and derivatives. It 
firat occurs in Gen. xl, 8, where the chief 
butler and baker was sad because there was 
“no interpreter’—‘'dé ovyxpiver’’—of _ their 
dreams. Joseph v, 12, gives “‘the interpre- 

on’? —'' 9 obyxpiore.” In vy, 16, the chief 
baker saw that ‘‘ the interpretation was good” 
—** op0d¢ cvvéxpive”’; and received his “ inter. 
pretation”—same word as before. In ch. xi, 
12 “he interpreted” —‘*cuvéxpivev”. and so 
on throughout the story of Pharaoh’s dream, 
Not to cite each particular case, the noun occurs 
again in Judges vil, #5, for “ the interpretation” 
of the Midianite’s dream’ overheard by Gideon, 
and again in the case of all the dreams related in 
the Book of Daniel as interpreted by him, The 
words ovyxpive, obyxptio, and ofyxpiysa im the 
LXX mean ‘‘to interpret,” “interpreting,” 
and ‘interpretation,’ respectively—the nouns 
being used interchangeably ; while 4 evyxpiviw 
means “interpreter.” And, as if to clinch the 
matter, the same set of words is used of the 
interpreting of the handwriting on the wall at 
Belshazzar’s feast; so that the words apply 
not only to interpreting dreams, but to words 
andlanguage. And this is their exclusive use, 
and that in neatly forty instances. The only 
apparent exception is Num. xv, 84, where the 
man found gathering sticks on the Sabbath 
was put “in ward because it was not declared” — 
“ob yap ovvéxprvav”—“‘what should be doné to 
him.” . But this is the same meaning of the 
word—‘‘ they had not interpreted,’ in the good 
old sense used in respect to prophecies, ora- 
cles, and sentences. Now, pervaded as the 
New Testament is with the LXX spirit and die- 
tion, it must have adopted this meaning here, 
With this key, our passage reads: ‘‘interpret- 
ing spiritual things by. spiritual,” or “‘inter- 
preting things of the spirit in words of the 
spirit.” Nor is this view singular. The nu- 
merous obscure English translations made by 
students of the LXX, so far as we know, have 
all taken this view; as, for instance, the ele- 
gant translation made by one of the earlier 
secretaries of the American Congress. But 
Alvyord’s “interpreting spiritual things to the 





spiritual” cannot be right; for that rendering. 


would require the Greek article to be used with 
the second word for “ spiritual.” 


...-A paper by Rev. J: M. Rodwell tn Vol, 
IE, Part 2, of ** Transactions of ‘the Society of 
Biblical Archeology,” on the [principal] Piie- 
nician: passage of Plautus, which seems ‘to 
have furnished the material for one’ or more 
articles in American, periodicals,: makes some 
scraps of Pheenician lore throw: light om sun- 
dry portions of Scripture. 
identity. of the name of Piautus’s Hanno. with 
the Scriptural. Hannab, Grecized as Ananias 
Also Plautus’s jocose equating of Penus 
(Pheenician) with Pultiphagus, or pottage- 
eater; which in the Mustellaria (iii, 2, 148) is 
connected with the well-known Phenician 
skill in carpentry and baking, and curiously 
illustrates II Sam, y, 11, Ezra ili,7, 11 Chron. i, 
15, and fii, 8, 9, as compared. with Homer's 
Niad, xxiii, 748, Pliny, xxxiii, 11, Seneca, Ep. 
95,.ad f., and the “‘ soft bread’? of Atheneus, 
Deipnosophist, iii, 23 and 36, the Puls Punica 
of Cato, De He Rustica, c, 85. In the speech of 
Hanno, too, restoring it.after a.fashion of his 
own, apparently following Schréder’s hinjs, 
rather than Bochart or Gesenius, he shows 
that out of ninety-one words in the first ten 
lines sixty may be found in any Hebrew dic- 
tionary, while the rest are merely Pheenician 
dialectic variations of Hebrew roots. Of the 
more interesting are the word for “ purify” or 
‘‘purge,” which is the same as that used in 
Ezek. xvi, 4, of salting newly-born children 
(according to Galen, Ve Sanitate, I, 7, to make 
the skin dry and firm), and the occurrence of 
the common Hebrew word for the speakers of 
a barbarous dialect, as in Ps. exiv, 1, “* people 
of strange lanzuage’’ (Douay, “a barbarotrs 
péople”)—a term which H@nno applies to his 
ewn speech, as loathed in the ‘ears of ottiers, 





Another interesting but doubtful pointds the 


For Anstancé, ‘the. 


finding of the Hebrew suffix person 
| noun with the .¢ sign of the 
‘accusative. But this Hebrew first person suf- 
fix ig the same in form with a Rpagioien eee 
person, suffix pronoun. 


4...The change of the names of Daniel and 

bis companions, related in Dan. 1,7, haé ite 
parallel in the Assyrian writings. » Psammettik, 

son of Pharaoh Necho I; King of Egypt, when 
the’ Assyrians were masters of Egypt, was made 
subordinate ruler or king: of the city Athribis, 

His name was also changed to Nebosezib-ant, 

which means Nebo save me. Another person 
of this namé’ is mentioned in Jer. xxxix, 18, 
called Nebu-shasban in ourauthotized version. 
The verb sezid, to deliver, is used sevéral times 
in Danielas ‘iii,15: "Who is that god that 
shall déliver you out of my hands?’’ And vi, 

16: ‘Thy god, whom thow servest continual- 
ly, he will deliver thee. ” 





Personalities, 


New YorgERS were once familiar enough 
with the name of J. Mansfield Lovell.. He was 
a graduate of West Point and a great favorite 
with the Tammany Democraey, and just be- 
fore the outbreak of the rebellion.at the South 
held the office -here of street commissioner, 
which be hastily abandoned to offer his serv- 
ices to the: Confederate Government. He was 
a fayorite of Jeff. Davis, who made‘a general 
of him, and when: General Butler took posses- 
sion of New Orleans General Lovell had 
command of the rebel forces in Louisiana. 
Since then we have heard nothing of him, 
until last week, when it was announced that the 
Democratic aldermen of New York had given 
him the position of citysurveyor. Nobody will 
object, unless it. may be some Union soldier 
who might have been an applicant for the 
place; but such appointments as this of an 
ex-rebel commander who ran away from the 
position of street commissioner to offer his 
services to the rebelg.appears very strangely 
when contrasted with the defiant speech of 
the ex-rebel Colonel John S&. Preston, made 
before the graduating-¢class of the University 
of Virginia. ‘ 


..»-The fame of Mr, Albert Grant, who is an 
actual ‘‘ Dutch Jew,” who has been successful 
onthe London Stock Exchange, has reached 
this country. He became. notorious from his 
connection with the ‘“‘Emma Mine” business 
and is said to be a friend of our minister, Gen- 
eral Schenck. It was in consequence of his 
connection with Mr. Sampson, of the London 
Times, that that gevtleman was dismissed from 
the position of financial] editor, which he had 
held for thirty years.. And Mr. Grant, who is 
usually called Baron Grant, has now become 
the proprietor of. The Echo, an evening paper 
of.large circulation and the only London daily 
paper sold at a half-penny. .The .two most 
notable writers connected with The Echo, who 
gaye ita character, were Mr. Arnold, the .ed- 
itor, and Miss Frances, Power Cobbe, well 
known for ber philosophical essays; but they 
have both resigned, because they do not care 
to compromise themselves. by any association 
with the new proprietor of the paper. This is 
in .rather striking contrast with ,the rule of 
journalists on this side of the Atlantic, 





..Mr. Carl Schurz, afler having had re- 
markable attentions bestowed upon him in En- 
gland, has gone to Switzerlaid, to remain 
until mid-August, and expects to retira here 
in October. Mr. Smalley, in His letter fo the 
Tribune, is good. enough: to mention that Ex- 
Senator Schurz had dined with the, Fiehmon- 
gers, im company with the Sultan of, Zanzibar, 
that he was ata ball given by the Marcliioness 
of Ripon, that be had visited the House of 
Lords and the Athenzum Club, and bad met 
Mr. Bagehot, and has declined an» invitation 
from the Marchioness of Salisbury. In addi- 
tion to these distinguished attentions, we are 
informed that Mr. Bright took.him to hear a 
speech by: Mr. Disraeli, on the Agricultural 
Holdings Bill; but the great Tory leader was 
‘not in good form.’? Probably if Mr. Disraeli 
had known that Mr. Bright was going:to take 
our ex-senator to hear bint he would have 
taken.more pains with his speech and been in 
good form. 


,.--Mr. Jolin Bright has ridiculed the idea 
of "English manufacturers, and especially car- 
pet “manufacturers, like himeélf, sending any 

specimens of their productions to the Centen- 


United Statés Government finds "it necessary 
to impose any import duty upon foreign goods, 
as if he, and not we, were the only party who 
bad.the right to decide upon the rate of duty 
which foreign goods should pay. But Mr. 
Bright was a valiant advocate of thé Union 
cause during the Rebellion, and we are by no 
means sorry that: Williams College has had the 
L.berality to confer the degree of LL.D. upon 
hin. ‘It'was not asa statesman that Mr. Bright | 





pial Exhibition in Philadelphia, while the’ 


gri- | leneqeanguenest tatiana sediehibiiers and it 


|was not ass Rochdale carpet manufacturer 
that Williams College honored bit, by making 
him ‘a doctor of laws. 


web Micah Siesion te ext Genektie Schurz we 
ought to mention that Mr. Smalley reports bim 
as .\having ‘‘exchanged visits’? with Lord 
‘Granville. and Mr. Gladstone, “calling on the 
latter in company with Sir Thomas Acland.” 
He also visited Sir ‘William Harcourt. Mr. 
Smalley keeps ‘himself ‘well informed in rela- 
tion to tbe intércourse of Mr: Schurz with 
countesses and Sir Williams. 


...-The only piece of monumental statuary 
erected in honor of Washington Irving in the 
state of his birth is the bronze bust presented 
to Prospect Park, Brooklyn; by Mr. Demas 
Barnes. “But now the ladies of Tarrytown 
have‘held a meeting for the purpose of erect- 
ing a monument to the memory of the author 
who has made that spot classical ground. 





Science. 


JamMiIms has reproduced some _ curious 
pbenomena of magnetism, first observed as 
long ago as 160%, by Galileo, and thus de 
scribed: The magnetic stone was. so powerful 
that on approaching the point of a scimitar to 
a distance equal to the thickness of a silver 
plaster it could not be withdrawn. The same” 
pole both attracted and repelled the same end of 
amagnetized bar. Ata distance of three orfour 
finger breadths, atleast, the iron was attracted ; 
but one finger breadth distant it was repelled. 
If the fragthent of iron was placed ona table 
and the magnet brought very near it the tron 
was repelled from it; but on withdrawing the 
magnet the iron moved toward the loadstone 
as soon as the distance became four finger- 
breadths, but it never approached nearer than 
éne finger breadth to it. Jamin reproduces 
this condition of things by magnetizing to 
saturation, by a powerful current, a steel bar, 
one of whose balves is, of course, a south or 
positive pole, even to its center, On now sub- 
mitting the same bar toa less powerful and 
reversed current the exterior layers of the 
bar become magnetized oppositely or nega- 
tively. The total magnetic effect of the bar, 
therefore, is the algebraic sum of the two op- 
posite charges. On approaching a magnet to 
it itis at first attracted, then the effect is nil, 
and then itis repelled. If, now, the bar be dis- 
solved in an acid the exterior and negative 
layers are gradually removed and the magnet- 
ism, at first negative, becomesreduced to zero 
and then changes its sign. In this process the 
positive layers beneath the surface are not 
regularly and uniformly developed. Their 
very acute summits first appear either on the 
edges or the corners of tae bar. Their tension 
is very considerable, but their magnetic mo- 
ment is small, since they occupy sc small « 
surface. Of course, the negative layers yet un- 
removed extend from the end to the center of 
the bar; but, though the tension at each point 
is almost nothing, yet, owing to the great sur- 
face, the quantity and the moment of this 
north or negative magnetism are considerably 
greater than those of the positive points which 
penetrate the layer. Hence, this end of the 
bar points south. If now the south pole of a 
magnet be brought near the bar, the predomi- 
nant effect at first will be that of the exterior 
or north layers, and it will be attracted ; but 
on bringing it close to the extremity of the 
par it will encounter the minute south points 
which come to the surface thera, and it will 
be repelled—a case analagous to that of 
Galileo’s stone. What appears at first sight 
curious is the fact that at contact ‘poles repel 
which are directed toward contrary poles of 
the earth, and those which turn toward the 
same terrestrial poles attract, On removing 
the magnets to acertain distance, things are 
reversed, aud” poles before attracting become 
repelling and the reverse, 





.--»M. Tissandier has been examining the 
aerial corpuscles and other matter contained 
in snow, which may be seen with the micro- 
scope in a drop of snow-water. He found that 
100 litérs of snow-water gave quantities of dry 
residue varying from 0.048 grams (in the coun- 
try)'to 0.212 grams (in a court in Paris))' This 
residue obtained by evaporation isa fine gray 
powder, the orgatiie matter of which, rich’ in 
carbon, ‘burns brightly. The aehes of the 
specimen from the country amounted to 61 
per cent., of that from Paris to 57 per cent. 
Analysis showed this ash to contain silica, 
calcium earbonate, alumina, eblorides, sul- 
phates, ammonium nitrate, and considerable 
quantities of iron.. M. Tissandier. states that 
if a. drop of, spow-water be placed on @ glass 
slide and allowed. to evaporate in dry air re- 
markable crystallizacions appear under the 
microscope (sometimes long very fine needles, 
straight prisms with,s hexagonal base, and 
sometimes six-branched stars, ete). They form 
atthe outer part.of the drop, while the cor 





objected to giving our centennial show any 





puscles collect at the center. The auther 
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thinks that, while the corpuscles have mostly a 
terrestrial, some may have a cosmic origin. 


A .. There fe no belief among American bot- 
enists that the roots of plants are organs 
essentially different from their branches. The 
long roots which often become exposed by 
washing or land-slides or mountain-slides, and 
after the exposure take on the bark and form 
wood identical in every respect with the 
branches is a fact so common thet the identity 
of the two in all essential particulars would 
never enter asa doubt here. It does not ap- 
pear to be so understood in the Old World, 
and, bence, facts bearing on the subject are in- 
vested with a greater interest there than they 
would receive at our hands. The French 
scientific papers now contain accounts of an 
experiment by a Mons. Carrelet, who took 
two dwarf pears—pears grafted on the quince 
—asnd grafted the stem of one, inverted on 
the stem of the other growing, so that the 
roots of the grafted one were on the top,.as 
branches are. These roots finally became 
true branches, pushed out leaves and shoots, 
and in time bore quinces. It is thus argued 
that not only can roots become branches, but 
that the sap can flow upward through inverted 
stems, as well as when the stems are in their 
normal direction ; but this also most Ameri- 
can botanists would regard as a settled fact. 


----M, Cornu has suggested an exceedingly 
simple method of rendering telescopic object- 
{ves photographically achromatic, based on 
Sir John Herschel’s plen of correcting over- 
corrected lenses by separating the flint and 
crown components slightly. Since the photo- 
graphic focus is generally one-half of one per 
cent. of the principal focal distance of the ob- 
jective, behind this focus, it is obvious that by 
separating the lenses by this amount, and by 
subsequent adjustment, the lens may be com- 
pletely corrected for chemical rays and the 
photographs obtained by it may be accurately 
in focus. M. Cornu has applied his method to 
a telescope of four inches aperture with entire 
success. But it is believed that for lenses of 
eight inches or above the definition will not 
be perfect, and the centering of the lenses will 
be difficult when this method of Cornu’s is 
applied. In these cases Mr. Rutherfurd’s 
method is to be preferred. 


...-Professor Asa Gray, as noted occasion- 
ally in this column, has shown the remarkable 
correspondence between the flora of the east- 
ern portions of the United States and that of 
Japan. In a recent note to The Agriculturist 
he gives another interesting fact of this char- 
acter. In Western Florida, some forty years 
ago, Mr. Croom discovered the Florida Yew, 
which was named Torreya tazifolia. Growing 
beneath the Torreya was also found s new 
genns of plants, named by Dr. Gray Croomia. 
In Japan there is a closely allied Torreya—T. 
nucifera; and growing beneath this Torreya is 
also found a species of Croomia allied to the 
Florida one. This double correspondence is 
certainly remarkable. 


....The various forms which minute fungi 
assume are 80 Dumerous that the whole study 
of mycology is likely to be revolutionized. 
The case of the barberry rust and wheat rust is 
now celebrated. Farmers believed the one 
was communicated by the other; but it was 
long believed to be impossible, till Ocersted 
showed otherwise, because they were thought 
to be not only of different species, but of dif- 
ferent genera. It is now said that Roesteia 
cancellata, a red fungus, which is the bane of 
our nurserymen who raise pear trees, is but a 
stage of Podisoma, a jelly-like fungus which is 
common in our cedar trees. 


.eeeThe emall fungoid organism in Ftrono- 
spora infestans, as is well known now, is the 
cause of the common potato disease or rot. 
Another fungus has appeared on the potato in 
England—a species of Protomyces, which 
threatens to beequally destructive. It attacks 
the stems, and, while the Peronospora destroys 
the tubers when formed, this one prevents the 
formation of any tubers. It is said to be most 
destructive on the American varieties, espe- 
cially the Early Rose. 


...-Tommasi has communicated to the French 
Academy the remarkable fact that a current of 
steam under a pressure of five or six atmos- 
pheres, made to traverse @ copper tube two or 
three millimeters in diameter, wound in the 
form of a belix, strongly magnetizes an iron 
bar placed in the axis of this helix. An iron 
needle placed several centimeters distant from 
the steam-magnet is strongly attracted and the 
magnetism remains so long es the steam tray- 
erses the tube. 


_...The first result of the late Transit of 


Venus has been given to the world by M. 
Puiseux, who has calculated by its means the 
solar parallax. The data employed were those 
obtained by M. Mouches, at St. Paul Island, 
and by M. Flouriais, at Pekin. The parallax 
thus obtained is 8.879°—a number which M. 
Puiseux considers exact to the second decimal 
abe 





Hlissions, 


Tus Foreign Mission cause requires to be ex- 
tended in two directions—among the heathen, 
for their conversion, and among Christians at 
home, fora deeper interest in the evangelization 
of the heathen. We are inclined to believe that 
the work abroad is progressing more rapidly 
than the interest at home. Liberalas the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is, we stated a short 
time ago, on the authority of Zhe Missionary 
Advocate, that the contribution for missions 
averaged but 433¢ cents per member of that 
church. This includes Home and Foreign 
Missions and the latter receive considerably 
less than half of the whole sum raised. In 
the Baptist Church the average is still smaller. 
It was stated ina recent number of Tus In- 
DEPENDENT that a majority of the last senior 
class at the New Brunswick (Reformed) Theo- 
logical Seminary had offered themselves for 
the foreign field, but were not accepted, on 
account of a lack of funds. The Presbyterian 
Church is rather ahead of the other denomina- 
tions in the average contribution per member 
to Foreigu Missions ; but a recent outspoken 
article in The Foreign Missionary shows how 
far the missionary interest is from being a 
general one, even in that denomination. Of 
the 5,000 churches connected with the Pres- 
byterian body only 2,746 contributed anything 
to the Foreign Mission Board. Of these 2,746 
churches 238 gave scarce anything to the 
cause, except through their Sabbath-schools, 
Important churches in large cities give noth- 
ing at all. Other large churches give a 
trifle, apparently from some individual mem- 
ber. Whole presbyteries are represented by 
a mere pittance of contribution. It is inter- 
esting to notice that the Presbyterians of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, who 
form about one-half the church, give $195,595 
of the $261,387 contributed to the Board di- 
rectly from churches {n 1874. If this is the 
true state of affairs in the denomination which 
gives most largely to Foreign Missions, we may 
rightly bold that there will be no very great 
extension of the work until there has been a 
very considerable increase of interest at home. 


The Examiner and Chronicle rightly objects to 
this extraordinary proposition, contending 
that a Karen congregation could no more pay 
the moderate salary of an American missionary 
than a church ng the Freed of our own 
country could support its pastor on the scale 
adopted by our wealthy city socicties. The 
Watchman and Reflector contains a letter from 
a missionary in Burmah which states that the 
Karen churches are already contributing with 
a noble liberality to the support of the Gospel 
among them, and that the whole 20,000 of 
them do not possess as much property as doin 
many instances a half a dozen of the Amer- 
jean supporters of the Baptist Missionary 
Union. We cannot help thinking that Dr. 
Warren's position is an untenable one. The 
American churches owe the missionaries whom 
they have sent out a decent living, according 
to the civilization which prevails among us. 
Such a support no jungle tribes, like the 
Karens, can give them. It would be tyranny 
to endeavor to exact it or any considerable 
portion of it from their poverty. Moreover, 
whenever a native church has advanced far 
enough to be able and willing to give its pastor a 
decent American salary the foreign missionary 
no longer has any business among them, but 
needs to move on to the tribes of the earth 
which are as yet unevangelized. 


«eee Zhe Christian Instructor gives an inter- 
esting account of the manner in which a new 
church has sprung up in the Osiout District, at 
Bedari, Egypt. The account is translated from 
the Arabic and narrates how the Gospel, taken 
up by a weaver, was carried from one convert 
to another and from house to house. A de- 
serter from the army secreted in one of the 
houses takes to reading the Bible and becomes 
a preacher of the truth. A ruffian hired to 
break up the meeting leaves the place praising 
God, and gathers others with him into the 
services. Converts remain firm under the per- 
secutions of the Coptic authorities. A small 
plot of ground is donated, which the converts 
surround with a wall and roof it over with 
cornstalks, to serve as a chapel and a school, 
While the adversaries are laughing at the corn- 
stalk booth, collections come in from Protest- 
ant brethren, which, with their own contribu- 
tions, enable them to build a chapel of brick, 
where they have gathered a school of 50, acon- 
gregation of 75, anda communicant member- 
ship of 16, without any assistance from a for- 
eign missionary. The United Presbyterian 
work in Egypt, and especially in the Osiout 
district, is making healthful progress. The 
increase by profession during 1874 was 104. 


...-A curious result of the teaching of the 
Second Commandment is reported from a vil- 
lage near Kolapoor, India. The boys of the 
school became eager to test the power of idols, 
whether they could defend themselves or not, 











They commenced work on an idol outside the 
village, with no temple built over it. First 
they pushed it over, and then they pelted it 
with stones till they broke it to pieces. Ex- 
periencing no harm from their adventure, they 
proceeded to widen their experiments, and ere 
long the village awoke to the fact that a 
dozen or more gods in the suburbs 
had been broken into pieceg, and even the 
chief god, Bhairoola had been afflicted with 
sundry kicks and blows. Astorm followed 
The Brahmin proprietor demanded the break- 
ing up of the school, while the teacher vainly 
protested that he had encouraged no acts of 
violence, but simply had taught the vanity of 
idols. The villagers were reluctantly obliged, 
under pain of losing caste, to part with the 
teacher of their boys. Meanwhile, the broken 
idols and the unharmed children form elements 
of teaching beyond the Brahmin’s power of 
suppression. 


-».-Mr, Stocking, of the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion at Oroomiah, Persia, pleads earnestly for a 
missionary to take charge of the work among 
the Nestorians of Kurdistan. Their country 
forms the mountainous passage between the 
two Mohammedan countries—Turkey and 
Persia—and it is stated that these Nestorians 
are ripe for the Gospel. The little congrega- 
tions already gathered among them suffer for 
want of a resident missionary to protect them 
and the labors of the colporteurs have not 
the results which could be obtained with a vig- 
orous superintendence. Meanwhile, the Nes- 
torians of Kurdistan are coming more and 
more under Romanist influence, which, cen- 
tering at Mosul, on the Tigris, is very active 
throughout the mountains. 


...-Lt is estimated that there are 148,000 In- 
dians in British America. Of this number 80,000 
live in British Columbia, 13,000 in the Provin- 
ces of Ontario and Quebec, and 55,000 in Ru- 
pert’s Land. The mission work among these 
widely-scattered Indians is carried on by the 
Roman Catholics, the Wesleyans, and the 
Church Missionary Society. The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel has a few Indian 
stations in Canada and the Morayians con- 
tinue to care for the remnants of the Delaware 
tribe at New Fairfield, Canada West. The 
Church Missionary Society is -the principal 
agent in Christianizing and civilizing the 
tribes. It has mapped out the territories, into 
4 di , and, especially on the Pacific slope, 
has met with marked success, 


....The American Board will require $200,000 
in order to close its financial year, August 
Sist, without debt. The receipts for foreign 
missions during the past nine months, to the 
lst of June, have been $289,555. For missions 
in nominally Christian lands only $15,473 have 
been received. The very strenuous efforts 
made during the last three months of the last 
fiscal year amounted to $178,000, so that the 
friends of the Board need to do exceedingly 
well this summer if a heavy debt is to be 
avoided. 

.... The Foreign Mission Board of the Pres- 
byterian Church has appropriated about $510,- 
000 for the expenses of the current year. 
This with the debt will make nearly $550,000. 
A severe retrenchment has been necessary. 
Nearly every missionary structure which had 
been planned bas been cut off, and every chapel 
and dwelling, with but one exception. Of the 
small number of missionaries appointed only 
@ portion can be sept. This is the case also 
with the women who have offered themselves 
for the service. 

...eNow that the King of the Ashanti has 
been put down the friends of missions in 
Great Britain hope that the Government will 
exercise some coercive influence over the 
King of Dahomey. This ill-famed monarch is 
at present engaged on one of his accustomed 
raids into the Egba Country, bas taken the 
road between Lagos and Abeokuta, and is 
greatly hindering the work in that promising 
missionary field. 

..-- British cruisers are busy doing for the 
eastern coast of Africa the work which was 
formerly necessary on the west coast. The 
slaves rescued from a number of Arab dhows 
have been settled on the Seychelles Islands, in 
the Indian Ocean. The Church Missionary 
Society has sent one of its agents thither, in 
order to look after the spiritual interests of 
the freed slaves. 

....Before the founding of the Micronesian 
Mission, in 1855, a series of bloody massacres 
of ships’ crews had taken place on those 
islands. Since that time, says the Honolulu 
Friend, nothing of the kind has occurred in the 
same region, except on one of the northern 
islands of the Marshall Group, which no mis- 
sionaries have ever visited, 

..-eThe famine among the Karens around 
Toungoo still continues, although the British 
Government is now taking energetic measures 
to prevent absolute Starvation. Many orphan 
children are thrown upoa the hands of the 
missionaries. 








Pebbles, 


AND now we see “ what’s in an alm.” 


--.-Strauss composed his first walts when 
seven years old, his father boxing his ears for 
fooling away his time, ° 


-...8ome one says that railroads are now 
buflt of three gauges: broad guage, narrow 
guage, and mortgage—generally the lattér. 


-+- +‘ What kind of sassages is them ?”” asked 
an old lady of the young man of literature and 


peanuts, as he passed through the train selling 
bananas. 


.--“Snifkins, if you'll get my coat done by 
Saturday I shall be forever indebted to you.” 
“If that’s your game it won’t be done,” said 
the tailor. 


.-..An indolent man once declaring that he 
could not find bread for his family, an indus- 
trious neighbor replied: ‘‘Nor L I have to 
work for it.” 





-.--A man who was up in a police court re- 
cently gave his occupation as that of a ‘“‘conch- 
ologist,’’ and explained by saying he opened 
oysters at market. 


---.The young woman who had no time to 
spare for making garments for the poor has 
been at work three weeks embroidering a 
blanket for her poodle dog, 


..--A Newark girl hastened the departure of 
a lingering gentleman caller the other evening 
by remarking, as she looked out of the win- 
dow: “‘I think we shall have a beautiful sun- 
rise.” 


--e-*Oh! Ma,’? exclaimed a bright little 
Boston girl to her mother, as she saw Gen. But- 
ler pass by with his division, on June 17th, 
“there’s our Parian marble match-safe on 
horseback,”’ 


...-[t is the sagacious remark of a keen ob- 
server that you can generally tell a newly-mar- 
ried couple at the dinner-table by the indig- 
nation of the husband when a fly alights on the 
bride’s butter. 


...“* Where’s the molasses, Bill?” said a 
woman sharply to her son, who had returned 
with an empty jug. ‘None in the city, 
Mother. Every grocery bas a big blackboard 
outside, with the letters ‘N. O. Molasses.’ ” 


--»-A man who made s conscientious dis- 
crimination between temperance and absti- 
nence drew up one night at a lettered street- 
lamp to say: “ Well, I’ll be [hic] blest if some- 
body hain’t stuck an advertisement on the [hic] 
moon !” 


----“*Get out of the way! What are you 
good for?” said a cross old man to a little 
bright-eyed urchin, who happened to stand in 
his way. The little fellow, as he stepped one 
side, replied, very gently: ‘“* They make men 
out of such things as we are.” 


.-.-A woman returning from church re- 
cently declared that ‘“‘when she saw the 
shawls on those Smiths, and then thought of 
the things her own poor girls had to wear, if 
it wasn’t for the consolation of religion, she 
did not know what she should do.’’ 


....Our editorial Nestor, who reads with 
great zest the obituary columns of The Phtl- 
adephia Ledger, startled us all by leaving on his 
desk the other noon: ‘“‘GonE TO MEET HIS 
DAUGHTER !”’ It appears that she was on her 
way to take the train for a watering-place. 


--.-J¢ was @ practical old farmer, shaking 
hands at the church-door with a transcendent- 
al preacher, who had been talking from 
“Feed my Lambs” : “‘ That was a very good 
text. But you put the hay so high in the rack 
that the lambs couldn’t reach it, nor the old 
sheep either.” 


...-A Fultonville man got rid of an organ- 
grinder by pointing to an elegant hennery and 
informing him that the family occupying that 
domicile were exceedingly fond of organ 
music. The organ man resumed his playing 
before the hennery when the aroused roosters 
began to crow. 


...-Malibran used to say that the greatest 
compliment she ever received—far greater than 
the bouquets thrown upon the stage, amidst 
the applause of enthusiastic audiences—was 
when, riding through some green lane near 
Highgate and humming an air from the “ Maid 
of Artois,” two drovers stopped, listened, and 
exclaimed: “ Well, she can sing !” 


....When Lyman Tremain was speaker of 
the New York Assembly Mr. Saxe addressed 
an ode to the Legislature, in which was the fol- 
lowing stanza : 

“ But this I freely own—you had a * Speaker’ 

That justified the title and could speak, 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list af “ Books of the Week” | 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- | 
lishers for all volumes received.. Theimtenests of our | 
Tenders WEE Wee MEPS ERP” & Feae for fur | 
ther notice. 
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ABORIGINAL IDEAS OF, IMMOR- 
TALITY.* 





TaRovcnour the length and breadth of 


i 


the Mexican and Central American States,’ 
but locited chiefly in the principal cities, | 
were sacred buildings, constructed at. im-' 
mense cost, sustained by regal revenues, | 


and attended by armies of priests. In the 


great Temple of Mexico were five thousand | 


priests and Clavigero estimates the ecclesi- 
astical bost employed in the forty thousand 


temples in the empire at a million. Form-! 


idable in the extreme was this’ sacerdotal 
power, the king himself on stated occa- 
sions performing the functions of. high 
priest. 

At the head of the Mexican priesthood 
Were two supreme ministers—the one 
charged with the superintendence of secu- 


lar matters, the other entrusted with the, 


guidance of religious affairs, “Next in rank 
stood their appointee, Meéxi¢atlleohiiatzin, 
who filled the office of vicar-general, His 
duty it was tosee that the'worshIp of the 
gods was properly observed throughout the 
kingdom and to**‘ supervise the’ priesthood, 
monasteries, and ‘schools.”’ Among other 
church dignitaries.may be mentioned the 


sacrificer an@his assistants; thé Kéeper of. 


relics and ornaments, . the composer of 
hymns, the musical director, the master of 


ceremonies, the treasurer, the custodian of | 


temple properties, and, the conductors or 
leaders of special celebrations. Every 
ward or parish bad its,religious, teacher, 
who performed divine:service in the tem- 


ple and was assisted by inferior priests’ 


and school-children: 


Private chaplains: 


attended. upon the nobles. and .super-. 


vised the adorations paid to bousehold 


pods resident in private dwellings, 'Fe-| 


males also held sacred office in the temples, 


but were excluded from the ‘sacrificial and 


bigber positions, Varlous were the eccle- 


siasticn] orders and austere the lives of cer- | 


tain ascetics. 

The daily routiue of temple duties was 
performed by bodies of priests; relieving 
each other.at stated intervals, .. Four,times 
in each day was the service fepeated—at 
dawn, at ‘midday, at sunset, and iat mid- 
night—consisting of bymn-chanting and in- 
cense-burning. It ended at midnight, when 
the priests drew blood from’ their bhodits 
and bathed themselves. 1 

On four occasions each day and five times 
during the night did the sun receive offer- 
ings of quails. The hours of service were 
sounded with shell trumpets and drums. 
Thrice every morning was incense wafted 
toward the God of Day; thrice were the 
smokirg censers swung before the images 
of the principal gods; and once before the 
idols of lesser dignity. Daily was incense 
burned in bonor of the high ‘priest, who as 
often delivered a lecture before the priests 
and nobles. Resort was often had {6 augu- 
ries and water was freely used as a symbol 
of spiritual purification. The rite: of cir- 
cumcision obtained; whether as a symbolic 
renunciation of flesbly lust or. for the pur- 


poses of cleanliness and convenience does © 


not sufficiently appear. A ceremony in 
some respects analogous to the Christian 
communion was observed On certain occa- 
sions; and fasting, penance, and blood-let- 
ting were commonly practiced as atone- 
ment for sin. 

The offering most acceptable to the Na- 
huan divinities was buman life and “ with- 


out this no festival of any, importance was” 


complete.” The origin of this rite as con- 
nected with the worship of the sun must 
be sought in a remote age. It certainly 
may be traced as far back as 1091. Zumér- 
raga tells us that in the Mexican capital 
alone the annual offerings of human beings 
amounted to twenty thousand, and we read 
in Torquemada that between seventy and 
eighty thousand were slaughtered at the 
dedication of the temple of Huitzilopoebtli. 
Captives of war, slaves, children, either pur- 
chased or presented for Prete 
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demned criminals, and fb some tus 

evout persons ‘* offering themselves for 
the good of the people and the honor of the |’ 
god,” copstituted the victims. -Most of 
them died under the knife, others .were 
burned, children often) buried, im- 
mured alive, or drowned, and sometimes 
criminals, were crushed between stones. 
The. doomed among the Tiascaltecs was 
frequently bound to a stake and his body 
made a target for spears and arrows. The 
practice of anthropophagy was well-nigh 
‘universal. The essence of the body of the 
victim having regaled the god, the flesh. 
berved as a divine feast for the attendant 
worshipers. It is intimated that the orig- 
inally religious cannibalism of the Aztecs. 
‘* gradually degenerated into an unnatural 
appetite for human flesh.” 

““The beads of church and state,” says. 
Mr. Bancroft, ‘‘ seem to have worked ‘ami- 


cubly ‘togetber and to have united’ their: 


‘powet to keep the masses in stibjection. 
The sovereign took no step of importance 
without first consulting the bigh priests, ‘to: 


learn whether the gods were favorable to, 


the project. The people were guided ‘in 
the same manner by the inferior ministers, 
add this influence was not likely to decrease, 


for ‘the priests, as the pessessors ofall 


learning, the historians and poets of the 
nation, were intrusted with the education 
of..the youth, whom they took .care--to 
amald to their purposes.” 

In Michoacan the idea of..a Baprente 
Being assumed a distinctness exceeding 
that current in the misty thought of 
the Mexican. 


of All,a Ruler of the World, bestowing 
existence and regulating the .seasons--an 


invisible being whose abode is in the 


Heavens, an inconceivable Deity whom 
-noi image can represent, and -a. merciful 
being to whom all people may ‘hopefully 
pray, The goddess Xaratanga was greatly 
beloved by the Tarascos. Her priests were 
distinguished by their shaven crowni, long 
black. hair, and tunics bordered swith red 
fringe. ‘Marriage was ove of their privi- 
leges.” In Oajaca the myth which, at- 


tributed the origin of the Miztec and of. 


other Zapotec peoples to two trees was 
perpetuated in the veneration accorded par- 
ticularly. to .the .cypress.. .Among-, the 
Mayas, whose religion was fundamentally 
the same as that of the Nahuas, many of 


the, gods,were deified beroes, The exist- . 
ence of an ancient sun-cult is abundantly | 


proven by the ‘‘ numerous. representations 


of sun-plates and sun-pillars fotind .atiiong | 


the ruins of Central America.” 
A remarkable emblem of Maya worship 


wag the cross. This symbol—so simple and | 


suggestive of so many ideas—appears to 
have been adopted both as.a religious em- 
‘lem andan instrument of punishment long 


‘before the advent of the Europeans, .With 


the Mexicans it was'a symbol of the° four 


winds, the bearers of the fertilizing ele-' 
Within the ttrteted court- 


ment, rain. 
yard of a temple on Cozumel Island stood 
a cross of lime and stone ten spans ip bight. 
Thither in seasons of drought the natives 
repaired in procession, and, offering quails 
and other propitiatory gifts, prayed for 
rain. Well remembered is the Latin form 
of the sculptured cross at Palenque, sur- 
mounted by a bird, a human figuré on 
either side, one offering a child. 
Pretermitting the gods, the supernatural 
beings; the heroes, the priests, the sacri- 
fices, the fasts, the myths, the religious be- 
liefs and ceremonies of Yucatan, Gaute- 
mala, Nicaragua, the Mosquito Coast, and 
of the Isthmians, and the adoration of the 
life-giving principles in Nature as symbol- 
ized. by the human organs of generation— 
all. of which are most intelligeatly dis- 
cussed by Mr. Bancroft in the eleventh 
chapter of the volume before us—we turn 
for a moment to the ideas entertained by 
these primitive peoples with regard to a 
future state. They may be epitomized 
thus: While some of the Hyperborean tribes 
professed disbelief in a future existence, 
others maintained the doctrine of a bere- 
after and of coming rewards and puriish- 
ments. The happy state is described among 
the Salish and Chinooks as a bright land 
located in the direction of the suony south 
and abounding in all good things. The 
wicked are consigned to a desolate regtun, 
uridér the control of an ove spirit, known 


In the god Tucapacha was! 
acknowledged a First Cause, a Creator) 
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as the Blick Ovief, where they are con- 
stantly tantalized by the sight of game, 
‘fire, and watér, Which they can never 
reach. Some of the Haidah tribes, more 
charitable in‘ their persuasions, believed ina 
sort of purgatory and were of the opinion 
that the wicked, after having there expi- 
ated their crimes; by a sojourn longer or 
shorter, according to the degree of guilt, 
were permitted to leave this land of deso- 
lation, and were finally admitted to the 
abode of bliss and perennial youth. 

Universalists in their creed, the Clallams 
and the Mojaves claim that the Good Spirit, 
with supreme benevolence, will receive all 
into his happy huoting-grounds. “The 
bright rivers, sunny slopes, and green for- 
ests of the Euroc paradise aré separated 
from the earth by a deep chasm, which 
good and wicked alike must. cross on a 
thin, slippery pole.” The former. soon 
‘reach the goal, assisted by the Good Spirit 
and by the fires kindled on his grave by 
mourning friends. The wicked faltets “‘ un- 
aided along thesbivering bridge, and many 
are the nights that pass before his friends 
Veature to dispense with the beacon, lest 
the soul miss the path and fall into the dark 
abyss, Nor does retribution end with the 
peril and anxiety of the passage, for many 
are liable to return to the earth as birds, 
beasts, and insects. When a Kailta: diesa 
little bird carries the soul to spirit-land; 
but its flight is impeied by the sins of the 
Wicked, which enablesa watching hawk to 
overtake and devour the soul.” 

The Nevada tribes think that several 


heavens await the soul of the departed, | 


‘each possessing a degree of bliss propor- 
tioned to the merits of the dead, Ideas 9! 
Metempsychosis are prevalent. In New 
Mexico the cultured Peublo tribes assert 
tbat immediately. after death the sou! will 
-be judged and rewarded or punished accord- 
ing to the deeds done in the body. Itis 
the expectation of the Navujos to return to 
the place whence they originated—a region 
below the earth, *‘ where all kinds of frtits 
and cereals, germinated from the seeds lost 
above, grow ip unrivaled luxuriance.” 

. The orthodox American paradise looms 
up in all its glory among the Comanches, 
while caves and rocks form the abiding- 
places of the spiritsof the departed Sonora 
Indians. 

Three future abodes awaited the Mexi. 
can, and into one or the other was he ad- 
mitted, according to his rank in life and 
the manner of his death. Glorious was the 


destiny reserved for warriors who gave 


their lives-to their couvtry. Borne in the 
arms of Teoyaomique berself to the sbining 
plains of the Sun-house, in the eastern part 
of the heavens, they there passed their 
time amid vast hunting parks, beneath 
trees loaded with luscious fruit, and among 
flowers steeped in honey. ‘‘ Every morn- 
ing,when the sun set out apon his journey, 
these bright, strong warriors seized their 
weapons end marched before him, shouting 
and fighting sham battles, until he reached 
the zenith, when, having transferred the 
God of Day to the charge of the Celestial 
Women, they dispersed, to amuse them- 
selves with the chase or to enjoy sweet re- 
pose within the shady groves. After four 
years thus spent these warrior-souls enter 
into birds of beautiful plumage, living at 
will on the honey-flowers, adorning the 
celestial gardens or seeking sustenance in 
the loveliest regions of earth. 

A terrestial paradise—the abode of Tlaloc, 
the source of rivers and of all nourishment 
which the earth receives—a locality where 
joy reigned and sorrow enteréd not, where 
beneath a sky of perpetual summer “ every 
imaginable product of the field and gar- 
den grew in profusion,” was the second 
place of bliss and constituted the home o 
such as had. been killed by lightning, of 
those who.had been drowned, and of all 
who bad succumbed to the influences of 
incurable diseases. Its gardens were also 
open to the spirits of children sacrificed to 
Tialoc, 

The third place of the dead and the 
common receptacle of the souls of all who 
perisbed of ordinary diseases and died of 
old age is described as a ‘‘ vast, pathiess 
locality,” a land of darkness and desola- 
tion; where the departed—their term of 
probation ended—were sunk in a sleep 
which knew no waking. 


According to the religious theory of the 








.Tiascaltecs the souls of people of rank en- 


tered into the bodies of the higher animals, 
into clouds, and into gems; while those of 

vulgus commune passed into lower ani- 
mal forms. The Mayas claimed for the 
good the privileges of an abode of supreme 
and everlasting delight, where, beneath the 
shade of the Yaxche, they reclined in volup- 
tuous repose, indulging in dainty food and 
delicious drinks. Tbe wicked, on the other 
hand, were consigned to Nitnal—a lower 
spliere, where hunger and torments awaited 
them. 

Those among the Nicaraguans who led 
honest lives, obeyitg and reverencing the 
gods, went to the sunrise regions, the abode 
of Tamagostat and Cipattonal, who wel- 
comed them with the endearing epithet of 
“our children.” Absolute annihilation was 
the final heritage of the wicked. 

It will thus be observed that the expect. 
ation of immortality was universal among 
these native races of the Pacific States 
and that the idea of future retribution wae 
very generally entertained. It is equally 
apparent in the language of our author 
that the future life of these peoples, al- 
though sharply defined, was of the earth 
earthy. In its most common forms it was 
merely earth-life, more or less free from 
mortal ills, and rendered positively bappy 
by the unrestricted enjoyment of such 
things as were most pleasing below. 

The remaining chapters (twelve in num- 
ber) of this most interesting volume are 
devoted toa careful consideration of the 
languages of the various peoples now or 
formerly dwellers within the limits of the 
Pacific States of North America. So 
fally, however, have we discussed that 
portion of the work illustrative of the 
mythology vf these peoples and so long 
have we lingered in following the author 
through the labyrinth of myths which be 
threads with such intelligent discrimiva- 
tion that we have already exceeded the 
limits assigned to this notice. To Mr. Bao- 
croft-we tender cordial congratulations, 
with assurances of our sincere apprecia- 
tion of the ability, candor, and research 
which characterize every step in the prog- 
ress of his great work. 

Caries C. Jonxs, JR. 


IN TEE KITCHEN.* 


Tue author of this handsome volume, 
which has been prepared for practical use 
rather than for reading in the parlor, bas, 
with great good sense, left several valuable 
blank leaves for the filling in of receipts in 
manuscript, or for such meditations as the 
perusal of those she has given may lead to 
on the part of the-student. Although the 
author does not put her name on the title- 
page, it seems that the copyright is taken 
out ‘by Elizabeth 8. Miller, of Geneva, N. 
¥., who dedicates the book ‘*To the! Cook- 
jug Class of the Young Ladies’ Saturday 
Morning Club,” of Boston, Mass. We are 
very glad to learn that there is such an in- 
stitution in Boston as ‘* The Young Ladies’ 
Cooking Class,” and we hope soon to hear 
of similar classes being formed in all the 
other towns of the country, and above all 
otbers in the towns of the West, where 
cooking young ladies are the great crying 
need. i 








Napoleon the First said that the great 
need of France was mothers; but what this 
country needs is not only mothers, but 
cooking mothers, A woman may be any- 
thing else, but to be a mother she must be 
a cook. Her imperative duty is to feed her 
children; and, although it is the last thing 
that many mothers would ever dream of 
doing, yet it is none the less the highest 
duty that belongs to maternity to prepare 
the food that is necessary for the susten- 
ance of her offspring. Women who spend 
weary days in embroidering the dresses of 
their children never bestow sa moment's 
care upon the food that is essential to the 
preservation of their children’s lives. 
The author of this book does not ap- 
pear to belong to that class of mothers; 
but we must confess that her efforts in the 
kitchen seem to have been given rather to 
ornamental cookery, for the bevefit of com- 
pany, than for the benefit of ber busbend 
and children, if she have any. Her receipts 
are mostly for dress-up dinners, rather 

In rus Krrcuus. Bostou: Lee & Sheparé. New 
York: Lee, Shepard & Dillingham. 187% 
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hen for the wholesome care of every: day 
life; and the motto of “ Salmagundi,” 
which she selects as the motto of her own 
collection of kitchén receipts, is rather too 
suggestive of a lack of serious. purpose in 
compiling them. Yet she certifies that 
most of them haye been tested by, herself 
and in most cases she gives. the names.of 
the authors responsible for them. The 
defect of her book. is the Jack. of 
sound general, principles, and too great 
a variety of mere ornamental dishes, 
which have no value for general 
use. She commits.the common mistake of 
making useless compounds of materials 
which ought neyer to be cotmpounded, be- 
cause théy neutralize or destroy one an- 
other, and, instead of teaching the great art 
of simplicity and the cultivation of a pure 
taste, she falls too frequently into the com- 
mon error of attempting to seem learned 
in gastronomy, by recommending things 
by name of which she can have had no 
practical knowledge es nutritious articles 
of food. She puts ‘‘a pinch of cayenne 
pepper” into almost everything. For in- 
stance, in a receipt for ‘‘fricasseed 
chicken,” she directs the following incon- 
gruous materials to be used : “two chickens, 
one and a half ounces of flour, two ounces 
of butter, one pint of cold water, two. gills 
of cream, one teaspoonful of mace, two 
teaspoonfuls of salt, one-third of a teaspoon- 
ful of cayenne pepper, one-third... of 
& nutmeg grated, one onion, and four 
yolks of eggs.” But consider what a 
compound this would be for the stomach 
of a cbild, or for any adult eyen, and 
how destructive it would be to the tender 
and delicate flavor of a chicken, which re- 
quires no flavoring of any kind whatever, 
unless it be a very slight sprinkling of salt. 
Such fiery and irritating spices as cayenne 
pepper, nutmeg, and mace, with the addi- 
tion of a strongly-flavored onion, would be 
revoliing to any well-educated digestion 
and productive of chronic dyspepsia if fre- 
quently indulged in. In her receipt for 
‘braised chicken” she recommends, the 
following monstrous compound: “ Six 
ounces of bacon, six ounces of celery, 
one pound of turnips, two onions, one 
and a_balf teaspoonfuls of summer 
savory, the same quantity of red pep- 
per and of black pepper, and three tea- 
spoonfuls of salt.” All these condiments 
and strong, flayors for. two chickens! 
But, if she is so lavish of spices and 
flavors, we must give her the credit).of 
being very restricted in the useof wine— 
“ one gill_of, wine to three quartsof water” 
being the usual prescription where wine is 
recommended-at all, But her favorite fla- 
voring is pepper, which she dispenses with 
a liberal, band in everything. For a 
‘* stewed beefsteak,” for example, she 
recommends ‘‘ half a pint of water, one gill 
of wine, a teaspoonful of pepper, three 
teaspoonfuls of salt, half a teaspoonful. of 
summer gavory, three cloves, four alispice, 
one onion grated.” But what chance would 
one poor little gill of wine, of whatever 
kind, have with such a compound of all- 
spice, pepper, salt, onion, mace, cloves, and 
summer savory? Would Mrs.-Miller seri- 
ously recommend any wife and mother to 
put such a heating and diaphragm-destroy- 
ing conglomerate as that before her husband 
and children ? 

There are, it, must be admitted, some 
good receipts for plain and wholesome 
dishes, and the receipt for gombo, which 
she accredits to Professor Alexander Dim- 
itry, of New Orleans, is one to be recom- 
mended to Northern housekeepers, though 
we doubt the possibibility of gombo being 
properly cooked and served anywhere out 
of Louisiana. 

The introductory remarks on ‘‘ The Ta- 
ble,” giving some sensible rules for the 
laying of the table and for a right de 
meanor when seated at. it, are by no means 
the least. valuable part of Mrs. Mil- 
Jer’s book, and they show that. she is 
more at home in the dining-room and 
the parlor than she is in the kitchen. 
Upon the whole, ‘‘Iv the Kitchen” is an 
improvement upon any of the. cookery 
books by American authors or. compilers 
that have fallen under our observation; but 
it is woefully deficient in dietetic knowl- 
edge. A good book on the subject of cook- 
ery for American households is greatly 
needed; but we fear we shall have to wait 


| Botilgome scientifically trained,man, pre- 

-pares one before we shall see. one. Mrs. 

| Miller makes one , small quotation from 
Brillat-Savarin, and we-think she might |, 
have improved her book by quoting a good 
deal more from that still unequaled writer 
on the art of preparing and eating food. 





One Summer (James R. Osgood & Co.) is 
@n anonymous novel, although the author, in 
an amusingly frank little footnote, near the 
end of the book, admits that’ she is a woman. 
The plot is a very simple one, - A:young lady, 
finding time hanging heayily.in a country town, 

; pending the arrival of her sister and. brother- 
in-law, was out onan errand one desperately 
stormy night. While returning home, she acci- 
dentally plungés the point of her umbrella 
into a'young gentléman’s eye, and has to es- 
cort him to bis boarding-place, since he is 
quite blinded for the time being. He recov- 
ers, and for the rest of the summer he carries 
on an up-bill wooing, winning his assailant at 
last, principally.. because they were much 
thrown together as nurses of a rough Jittle 
country lad.. On this thread is strung. astory 
of great merit, both asa noyel and a work of 
art. In reading it one meets on nearly every 
pagé some delicate touch of Nature, or dainty 

“pit of humor, or pleasant piece of description. 
The author, writing anonymously and without 
acknowledged reputation, yet Writes so well 
that we are half afraid that elie is already 
known, in which case we should miss adding a 
promising teller of tales to our literature, The 
novel is as good as any this year has given us, 
and cannot fail to be a fayorite—not for ‘one 
summer” alone, but for many. 


+v..The best account yet published of our 
latest possession is given by Henry W. Elliott 
in..his Report upon the, Condition of Affairs 
in the Territory of Alaska, just issued by the 
Treasury Department. Mr. Elliott wears less 
rosy glasses than Mr. Dall, and, so far from 
thinking Alaska a naturally richer territory 
than Maine or Massachusetts, believes that its 
development will depend on the’ success of its 
mines, furs, and fisheries. This Report will 
be found of great value to the scientific stu- 
dent on aceount of its history of the habits of 
sea lions walruses, seals, and sea otters, 
and especially for the list giyen by Dr. Elliott 
Coues of the birds of the Prybiloy Islands. 


«seThe Péace Association of Friends in 
America, éstablished at: Dayton, Ohio, has 
published a book designed to ineulcate and 
spread peace principles, entitled The Daily 
Remembrancer on Peace and War, and edited by 
John Hemmenway, of Brighton, Maine. It is 
made up of brief selections from a wide range 
of authors, mostly American and English, one 
for each day of each month. The author's 
reading on the subject appears to have been 
extensive and his book, in these days of cen- 
tennial® good-feeling, will be received with 
kindly minds by those: who are hardly pre- 
pared to,endorse, the extreme. peace views of 
the Friends. 


.i..Hurd & Houghton publish quarterly 
The United States Oficial Postal Guide, the July 
number of which gives an alphabetical list of 
all post-offices in the United States and all 
other useful postal information. 


..» Robert Carter & Brothers have published 
a new edition of Prof. Melancthon W. Jacobus’s 
Notes on the Gospel of John, Oritical and Bz- 
planatory, with a view to its use in the Inter- 
national Series of Sunday-school Lessons, 





NOTES. 


LarTiz, Brown & Co. have nearly ready for 
publication the fourth volume of Dr. John 
Gorham Palfrey’s ‘‘ History of New England.” 


Messrs. Roberts Brothers ‘will wait until 
autumn before publishing many new books ; 
but the list of those which will then appear is 
attractive enough to make up for the delay. 
Miss Alcott’s ‘Hight Cousins; or, The Aunt- 
bilJ,’’ is lucky in its title, which promises a 
popular juveoile, Its illustrations will be by 
Sol. Eytinge and Addie Ledyard, artists of very 
dissimilar methods, but both successful in 
delineating child-life. Susan Coolidge in her 
new book beats Miss Alcott by one tally, 
“Nine Little Goslings’’ being its title. The 
pictures in it will be by J. A. Mitchell. The 
rest of the children’s books announced by 
Messrs. Roberts, ase “‘ Mice at Play,’’ by Neil 
Forest, illustrated by Eytinge; “‘Jolly Good 
Times,” by P. Thorne, illustrated by Miss Led . 
yard ;.“‘Six to Sixteen,” by Mrs. Ewing ; and 
“Round my House,” by P. G. Hamerton. 
The last will probably be the first to appear. 
Mrs. Ewing is getting to be known to the 
readers of this journal as a right pleasant 
writer of children’s ‘stories. The *‘ Auto- 
biography and Recollections of William God- 
win” Roberts Brothers wil) also publish in 








the autumn. 





The! ‘crary World for July is as,good, a num- 
“ber of tuat periodical as we have seen. It 
Gives an excellent idea of the literature of the 
‘past month, and the candor and wide informe- 
‘tion of the editor appear, as usual, to excellent 
advantage. Asa heljto librarians ‘and pur- 
chasers Mr. Cro¢ Plas mitich value. 

Mr. Lewis H. Steiner, of Frederick, Md., 
prints in The New England Historical and Gene- 
alogical Register for July a notice of the late Judge 
R.'D. Sinith, of Guilford, Conn., well known ‘in 
Connecticut as a historical student and anti- 
quarian. Among the manuscripts left by him 
was a volume devoted to biographical sketches 
of Yale graduates from 1702 to 1767, compris- 
ing the first sixty or seventy years of the his- 
tory of the college, which was founded in 1700. 
This manuscript, if sufficiently full, should 
certainly be published, or should be put for 
supplementary work into competent hands. 
Scarcely any of our colleges are equipped with 
satisfactory alumni biographies; Dr. Chap- 
man’s book making Dartmouth the most for- 
tenate, perhaps, in a general record, while Mr. 
Sibley’s ‘‘ Harvard. Graduates’? is, es far as it 
goes, greatly superior to avy similar work of the 
kind. Yale certainly needs a biographical dic- 
tionary of some kind. 


_ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


$6 Well sustains its reputation for vig- 
orous and racy writing.’*—-W.Y. Tribune. 


+A model periodical.”°—Phil. Press, 


THE GALAXY. 
AUGUST NUMBER 


NOW READY. 


CONTENTS: 


Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin McCarthy. 

Whence. By Marcia Smith. 

Zealot and Student. By Titus Munson Coan. , 

A London June. By L.C. W. 

The Moon andthe Hare. By Joel Benton. 

Leaves from the Life of an Old German Proe- 

» By Miss Jurgensen. 

My Beloved. A SONNET. By John G. Sure. 

Alfieri and the Countess of Albany. By Mary 
A. EB. Wager. 

Benvolio. By Henry James, Jr. 

‘Sonnet, By Mary B. Dodge. 

Mokanimed the Iconoclast. By F. Whittaker. 

Lesh:.A WoMAN OF FASHION. By Mrs. Annie Ed- 
wards. 

Drift-Word. By Philip Quilfbet. 

Scientific Miscellany. 

Current Literature. 

Nebule. By THs Eprror. 





PRICE 35 CENTS A NUMBER. 
Subscription price $4 per year, including postage. 





SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORK. 
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NINTH EDITION. 
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Subscriptions received by 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO.,, 
110 Washington Street, Boston. 
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THE NATIVE RACES 


OF THE 


Pacific States of North America. 


By HUBERT H, BANCROFT. 
In Five Volumes, Octavo, with Maps and Dlustrations. 





VOL. L WILD TRIBES, THEIR MANNERS AND 


CUSTOMS. 

VOL. IL. CIVILIZED NATIONS OF MEXICO AND 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 

VOL. Ul. MYTHOLOGY AND LANGUAGES OF 
BOTH SAVAGE AND CIVILIZED NA 
TIONS, 

VOL, 1V, ANFIQUITIES AND ARCHITECTURAL 


REMAINS. 
VOL. V. ABORIGINAL HISTORY AND MIGRA- 
TIONS.—INDEX TO THE ENTIRE 
WORK. 





These five volumes form a magnificent panorama 
of the multitude of nations inhabiting this vast do- 
main at the time of its conquest and before the peo- 
ple were demoralized by foreign civilization. Now 
theyare gone and all that is known of them is here 
collected where it may beforever preserved. Here 
#8 pictured their condition; here their customs and 
characteristics are described; here their story is told. 
Afi their strange ways and doings; their inner life 
And outer forms; their weird beliefs and Babel 
tongues and mighty monuments; their wanderings 
to andfro and the history of ‘their past are here re- 
lated with 4 vividness and correctness unexampled 
in the early history of mankind. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 
New Books. 


GLAUCIA. A Story of Athens in the 
First Century. By Emma Leslie. Price, $1.25. 


FLAVIA3$ or, Loyal unto the End. A 
Tale of the Church in the Second Century. By 
Emma Leslie. Price, $1.50. 


QUADRATUS. A Tale of the World in 
the Chutch. By Emma Leslie. Price, $1.50. 


“The three volumes named above are beautiful 
specimens of book-making. They are not serial, each 
being complete and independent in itself; yet they 
ought to be read in order, that the writer’s object of 
impressing lesson of steadfast patience and gentle 
firmness from the story of faithful witnesses for 
Christ may be attained. A very vivid conception of 
the mannérs and customs of those times and some 
estimate of what it cost to embrace Christianity in 
the early days of its history may be obtained from 
these attractive stories, and their perusal, by the 
yourlg especially, can only result in > | The pub- 
lishers understand their b 
their publications to the eyes of the panty These 
volumes are perfect gems as to mechanical execu- 
tion.” —Southern Ohristian mn uetventiny 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


New Stigin# Class and Convention Book ! 


CHOICE’ IN. NAME ! 
IN CONTENTS CHOICE ! 
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IN) BVERYTHING THAT GOES TO MAKE A 
THOROUGHLY WIDE-AWAKE WORK 
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Conventions and Singing Classes. 


“THE CHOICE!” 
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New Sunday-school Music Book. 
Joyful Songs. 


By JAMES R. MURRAY, 
author of “Pure DraMonbs," “Sooo. Onmmns,’ 
“ DerERrAt,” ete. |: 


An entirely new collection of Sunday-schoo! Songs 


by this favorite writer, whose ‘ Puxe Diamonds” 
has reached a sale of nearly 


HALF A MILLION. COPIES. 


«If you wish a collection of new gems for your 
Sanday-school, don't fail to examine “JOYFUL 
SONGS.” 


Price 85 Cents; $8.60 per koe. 
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Gospel Singer. |* 
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Gran, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 
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‘ Sum did her duty long and well, 
As daughter, sister, mother, wife ; 
And yet « cloud was on her life, 
Though what it was we could not tell, 


We eaw it in her saddened eye, 
We heard it in her wistful tone, 
And when she thought herself alone 
We knew she wept; we knew not why. 
* At last, upon a bed of pain, 
From which stie was no more to rise, 
& glory came into her eyes 
And joy into her voice again. 
“I know thathiy RedcemerAives, 
ip though this body faint amd die; | 
I shall behold him~by and by. ' 
My Saviour lives! My God forgives!’ 
- And se to him her spirit went, : 
‘Bies#éd are they who mourn for sin; 
Eternal comfort they shall win, 
For God shall count them innocent. 





MAGAZINES, OLD AND NEW. 
BY, CHARLES ¥._ RICHARDSON. 


Dwtrrne the past two or three years some 
‘literary miasma seems to have lurked in the 
field of periodical literature, proving fatal 
to many of the magazines and weekliés 
and dangerous to all save the strongest. 
But as soon as one begins to cotint the dead 
he perceives that the malady has chiefly 
confined its ravages to juvenile. publica- 
tions, just a8-diphtheria in a large city finds 
most of its vietims among ‘children. Our 
leading child’s magazine in this city has 
fattened upon the subscription-lists of so 
many of its predecessors and rivals that it 
has been likened to every sort of monster 
and miracle, from a ghoul to the rod of 
Aaron, Just now, however, a literary 
magazine of # maturer sort has also ceased 
to appear, and the question suggests itself 
whether the next ten years is to be a period 
of strengthening to the strong among its 
survivors, of death to the weak, and of 
postponement to the proposed, 

The termination of the publication of 
Old and New was, in a sense, a surprise and 
a discouragement. If there is anything 
constantly needed in American’ magazine 
literature, 4 is, apparently, that our several 
periodicals of the first class should haye a 
distinct character, fixed. enough to. be de- 
pended upon and yet’ free enough to avoid 
monotony. Oldand New was, on the whole, 
a magazine of such a nature. It was thor: 
oughly American, which is much; faithful 
to its original idea, which is more; and 
completely in earnest, which ts moat of all. 
Without being exactly polemic or partisan, 
it could not help reflecting, in its articles 
on social economy and politics, the desires 
of its editor to make people better 
healthier in mind and soul. Mr, Hale, fur- 
thermore, is one of the best magazinists we 
havé ever bad; and, besides his own good 
stories and novela, ‘he collected many 
sketches and tales from other, pens, only 
less able and sprightly: Young Loring, 
whom he virtually introduced to the pub- 
lic, did as promising work for the maga- 
zine, certainly, as Fitz Jamies Q’Brien 
did for Harper’ Magazing when be was 
young; and Loring was but one of the writers 
Whose bright tales and poems were gath- 
ered into covers from the pages of the late 
magazine, Why, then, did Old and New 
die? Not because, as has been said, its 
theological bias was 80 liberal, ‘nor because 
it was published in a field of readers lim- 
ited by Byram River. People do not 
care where their magazines come from so 
long as they are pleased with them, and 
Boston books, certainly, hold their sales 
very well as against New York and Phila- 
delphia ones, With due modesty, remem- 
bering that tbe gods love and take the young 
and good but unaccountably permit many 
an old sinner to live long, we would bint 
that the unfortunate unevenness of merit in 

the contents of Mr. Hale's monthly was its 
outward defect and its inward weakness. 


The editor himself, ag ag a 
Ph depp es BARE hath nag hia i 
Mra. phcespedbncele carte pm eh eS | 
and a dozen others scarcely less able, could 
do much; but they could not stone for the 
vacant spaces that separated their con- 





swift and jaunty. 
|| good in niany ways, however, that we 





tributions. 


fetter its successor in fatal theological 
chains, doubtless wrought it woe in its tra- 
dition of-long articles or reviews on ab- 
struse topics, #ighédi with @ble initials but 
hardly befitting a popular monthly. Dr. ' 
Martineau’s very val ‘seties of theo- 
‘logical papers, too, seemed by their depth 
and length to handicap a craft ‘which 
always wanted to be and frequently was 
Old and New was 80 


‘should be doubly sorry to Jose it did we not 


elsewhere, to delight’ us as before. Mr. 
Hale is a man who cannot help ‘writing and 
writing well. The days when the man is 
the ‘newspaper’ have passed ‘away “with 
Greeley and Raymond and Béanétt; but, 
oddly enough, Mr. Hale. anachronistically 
succeeded in creating even a magazine 
which was simply the man, 

At the risk of seeming a poat-funcreal 
prophet, let us say a word or'two ate few 
otber tombstones, Graham's and Sartain’s, 
which were something more than prede- 
cessors of Godey’s and Peterson’s, died, of 
course, simply because they had outlived 
their day, just as the Spérit of the Pilgrims 
and the Quarterly Christian Spectator were 
relinquished when. the,theological contro- 
versies iu which they were engaged were 
dropped, ‘not settled. ‘Men wrote Hadads 
im those days,” said a witty critic in speak- 
ing of James A. Hillhouse ‘and hig times; 
and so the men who wrote fot the elder 
Philadelphia magazines were''all T. Adol- 
phuses, even the Bayard ‘Taylor of to- 
being then a sentimental poet named J. 
Bayard Taylor. Not so with the Monthly 
Anthology of the ‘Tudor ‘reign, which was 
really almost. good enough to deserve a 
second life, or with The Pioneer, the short- 
lived magazine which James Russell Lowell 
and Robert Carter edited a quarter of a cen- 
tury before the world was ready for it. If 
ever the word ‘‘ssthetic” 1s rightly used, 
it. certainly, belonged to The Pioneer, 
which only survived as a dainty memory. 
lt is pleasant, though, merely to remember 
it, as well as the United States Literary Ga- 
eette and Dennie’s Portfolio and the rest, 
which, dying, left a good many lines whose 
blotting or preservation was miatter of in- 
difference to the cause of good literature, 
but which, at least, prepared their way for 
better successors at last. The Knickerbock- 
er’s life was a longer one. Started in 
1883, it lingered until the early years of the 
Rebellion, perishing at last as a sort of 
Southern organ in New York. Its weak- 
ness was, in a greater degree, that of Old 
and New. ‘it bad Irving and a dozen other 
eminent writers of the New Amsterdam 
school forconstant contributors; but be- 
tween Geoffrey Crayon and James K. 
Paulding it sandwiched a great deat of in- 
nocent trash, hardly fit to adorn the pages 
of its. Philadelphia ,contem poraries. The 
entertaining and gossipy quality of its 


editorial. pages could not save it. But, | shi 
| "Tg position bas of late been taken by 


with all its fants; it occupiedra field 
notsince wholly filled. To a atill greater 
extent is this true Of Putnam’s—tbat is, the 
Putnam’s of the earlier years of its first 
series, 8, long as, it was edited by Mr. 
Charles F. Briggs. Harper's in 1853 was 
much more: limited in itsscopeand much 
more. British.in its contents than it shortly 
after became ; 80 that Pudnami’s in 1853.and 
1854 was, on the whole, a bétter m ine 
than we had ‘ever had. ~It® anche olen: 
judicious editing could do, not only in utiliz- 
ing-existing talent but in developing young 
ability. A score of our best writers woo 
their first laurels in its pages. In five or 
six years it simply went to pieces, and 
when it reappeared, in 1868, its public was 
gone and itself was metamorphosed into 
something strange, if not rich. Of other 
dead periodicals we learn that life could 
not last in magazines started to gratify 
personal feeling or Jocal, pride. Thus 
Lig 


publishérs of ‘The Atlante; and the Northern 
Monthly, of Portland, was at best but a 
local imitation of the latter famous maga- 
zine, Not but that a bar local tone is 
possible or even desirable, provided 

wide enough. The Southern Taetary Bas 
senger, excellent in many ways, was no less 


gent readers of avery. 
|| competent: pou a #v| phich 


know that its belmsman- would reappear 


 tnjbmte he will be :surp 
‘few theyare and how inevitably the weak 
. ones when started goto the! walli There 
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“legacy, ferRactoeis Sale it did not! 


because the South of its day wanted _mes- 
sengers of Jiterature the last thing of all. 

We have said that a magazine should 
out an, and should faithf it 

ntieepase of long # gach: 

as By aa Magazine seeins likely forever 
to have,” Making a specialty to a cer- 
tain extent of accounts of travel, its 
Scope is yet wide enough fo include in 
‘each number something to please intelli- 
With 
almost 
always had, and with wide Means we 
&enerous expenditasa, such a magazine is 
perennially. in The. Atlantic 
has chosen a m and seléct field, 
bug has steadily, ae it for the seme cause. 
The Galary’s specialty ;has; sketches 
and essays; and, with ape ‘of merit 
swinging ofvén betwéen godd'abd bad, it 
has succeeded. in many.of the-things which 
are necessary ‘to make up a@ modern maga- 
zine.’ Bo has Lippincott’s, showing, ‘also, 
something of Harpers tendency toward 
narratives of travel and Something of 
Atlantiés fondness for Yocal traditions and 
local authorship. Itchas in this last re- 
spect labored under the disad vatitagés in- 
cident “to: the substitution 6f ‘Philadelphia 
for Boston and Pennsylvania for Massa- 
chusetts.  Scridner’s bas worked still 
harder in its efforts to equal at’ thé'same 
time the pictorial-and descfiptivé excel- 
lence of its Franklin Square contémporary 
and the Jiterature of its Boston one, 

The Overland, to-eontinue mention of ex- 
isting mag@zited) has foutid)'to its sorrow, 
that ‘the public of’ readers cares little for 
past, things, and that when a school, pos- 
sibly evanescent at best’ nioves its head- 
quarters eastward It is hard to raise a race 
of succgsgorain.@ day. 

Some péoplé fahcy that the Gabtteriy 
review gives way, befere the monthly, the 
monthly before the weekly, and the. weekly 
before the daily;. This we think untrue. 
Thee days..of.the New York. Review, De 
Bow's, and tte’ Demoeratic-are past, and 
almost all our remaining quarteflies are 
main taihed 'for/a‘slender cohort of denom- 
inational readers. But the North American, 
after all,is as much at the‘head of our peri- 
odical literature as it ever was, and ‘fia®’ of 
late yeats shown conclusively that it has a 
place and is abundantly able to fill it. All 
fortnightly magazines, furthermore, “bave 
uniformly failed both here and in England 


| —even the famous Fortnightly. Review being 


a monthly; and when ove counts up the 
weeklies. to. which emid®gt authors con- 
todind bow 


is ‘assuredly a long career for the maga- 


, zines, and the public will never in our day 


abandon them for the thorning paper. 





THE RELIGION OF THE NEGRO. 


BY THE REV. H. 8. BENNETR: 


certain Northera writers that the moral and 
religious life of thé “Negroes of the South 
is 80 low that the only hope of the eleva- 
tion of the race lies in the ‘overthrow of 


the.colored churches now In existence and . 


the establishment of those in which a 
higher type of morality is Yequired, 
Writers in Tae INDEPENDENT and The 
Congregationalist have virtually taken the 


ground that ministers and people are alike 


committed to gross immorality, that chasti- 
ty is unknown, and that discipline is very 


rare. 
The position is taken that the religion of 
the colored Jé has no power over their 
.; that it is one of excitement merely— 
e wilder the ‘better; and that there is no 
recognized connection between a profession 


| of faith in Christ and godly living, 


A residence of eight years in the South, 
the.entire time being spent ib laboring for 
me to mature some. views on the points 
mentioned, which are more hopeful than 
those which are now current in the. ‘Papers 
of the North. 

‘It is not tobe denied for an instant that 
the state.\of :morality. amongythe colored 
members of churches is deplorably low, 
Sabbath-breaking, lying, petty stealing, 
adultery; and ‘fornication are, alas! 100 
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common; bat to affirm that none are: 
honest and conscientious and chaste ts too. 
sweeping an assertion to be admitted. H 
Ministers and people do commit violations of | 
the decalogue to a most discouraging extent, 
It might be readily granted that ‘they do | 
this more than the ministers and people of 


churches in the North do—far more, But | 
in this our day it cannot be'sald that more | 
enlightened people dnd minieters are ve 
outsin, 

It igtrue that the mass of the a ad 
people have an indistinct idea of what con- 
stitutes a Christian walk and conversatiot. 
It is true that in their meetings there is a 
great deal of wildfire, and that the excel- | 
leice’ ofa sermon is measured by the 
amount of noise in it and the ability of | 
the preacher to make his hearers shout. 

In. religious, life, they dwell more upon | 
churebgoing and having a rousing time 
than upon conformity to the ten command- 
ments. Ali these things | grant, and more | 
too. No one can appreciate their low 
moral condition, until he.has spent years in 
a situation where it grows upon him. 

Yet, after having madé this admission, I 
am free to affirm that the more I have seen 
of their religion and of the power it has 
over their. lives the more respect haye | 
felt for it. It is a wonderful illustration 
of the power of the religion of Christ over 
the human heart that it bas been so mighty 
in. making an enslaved and long imbruted 
race what the African people in America 
are to-day. Iam profoundly convineed 
that the colored pegple atthe South owe 
everything good and lovable. and promis- 
jog in their’ national traite'to the power of 
the religion of ‘Clirist, which was in the 
long, dark night of despair their only oF 
ace and strength, 

As a people they are gentle, istr-abiding, 
teachable, humble, and affectionate. There: 
seems to be no place for revenge in: their 
hearts. It i often referred to by Southern | 
people as a remarkable fact, not to be for- 
gotten, that during the wat, when Southern 
men were away from home in the army, 
not a single outrage” against’ person or 
property was recorded against the colored 
people. At present, when they are ‘suffer- 
ing from every injustice whieh a cruel, un- 
relenting prejudice can practice against 
them; when their rights aré denied them 
in the ¢curts and when society conspires 
to keep them down, although they: writhe 
and groan under the burdens by «which | 


- they are crushed, no thought of retaliation , 


or ,revenge . enters their | minds. They 
are patient and long-suffering : to a 
wonderftl ‘degree, teviling not when 
revile@ and striking tot again ‘when 
smitten, They ‘possess the passive Vir- | 
th-s{-patience, fortitude, endurance—to a 
remaskable :degree’. -Amid ‘all the trials 
through which they ae passed since the 
‘war, poverty, outrage,’ abusé, and cob- 
temo pt—they, have faced the pitiless storm 
without retaliation oF retort. They havea 
moral and religious character which is as | 
clear, and as positive, and I might say as 
unique as that of ‘any people in the world. 
That.these traits of character are the result 
of their religious life, a8 affected by their 
@xperience in slavery, and ot’ their nat- 
ural disposition, may, be abundantly shown | 
bythe way in which the. whole race, js, 
moved upon by the religious ideas and ex: 
periences which are’ current among them. | 
Their religion, such “as it fs; enters’ into 
their daily thoughts pnd feelings, pervades 
them throug and through. They sing 
their religious songs everywhere, they do: 
Hot méet on’ the street. without brenking 
out into a religious conversation. Their 
benevolent societies, their picni ics, their cele- 
Wahoke all cenitér around their’ churches, 
I haye,known of their Fourth of July cele- 
brations taking’ on’ a religious character 
“and ending in'singing and exhortation, and 
ahovting. No, people could, be 20, pro- 
fou ndly-stifred:as they are by thejr: weekly 
meetings, without showing. the “ 
the forces which, work ‘upon t 
fives. 

It is also to be taken, into account that; 
the-dins of the colored people “are: those 
— were forced upon thetn by the hort-| 
b system . ee 

a that A ET 
ery was, @ monstrous system of roubery 















tim of , Of bis wife shd chitdrep 


of the privileges. of culture, and of .bope, | 
It gave him stripes and death, four pounds | 
of bacon and a peck of meal per week, 

one or two suits of ‘working cloths a year, 

and sheer despair. Isft any wonder that 

she reasoned that he did not receive his. 
own and that he had a. right to take what 

was wrongfully withheld from him? © 

As to‘adultery, little need be said. Slav. 
ery recognized no marriage relation be- 
tween slaves, The tie could be rent asun” 
der at the pleasure of the owner, Husband 
and wife, parent and child could be sepa- 
rated and sold. Virtue did not exist. 
There was no place for it among chattels. 
A premium was set upon beautiful female 
slaves, for what purpose we need not stop 
to “mention. The South was one great 
breeding field, where the woman. who 
could raise the most children was consid- 
ered the miost valuable. 

“The extravagances’ they delight in fn 
their churches are incident to ® state of 
ignorance. The time was, when wildfire 
ia religious gatherings among white people 
was common, Slavery seared its mark of 
deep ‘and terrible degradation upon the 
brain and beart of a whole people. They 
have not yet stayed forty years in the wil- 
derness till all over twenty at the time of 
emancipation are dead. 

As we.atudy their present low condition, 
itis natural to chafe because the forces 
which are-at work for their elevation do 
not operate rapidly enough. 

The only remedy for these evila is one 
‘which requires time to operate. It is‘gen- 
eral. education. Educaté the masses; ed- 
ucate the ministry, To overthrow the 
‘churches and to try to establish others 
based on.a higher standard of purity will 
not accomplish the desired result. The 
discipline of the churches, the quulity of 
the ministry, and the nature of their wor- | 
ship are as far advanced as the mental and 
moral condition ofthe people will allow. 
Alter these suddenly, and a fearful dis- 
organization would result. .The people 
would be scattered as sheep without a shep- 
herd. The work isto be gradual and has 
already begun. ‘The younger classes, who 
have been in the schools since the war, are 
already, beginning to make their power felt 
in the churches. They ere the clerks 
and officers in the churches, the superin- 
tendents and teachers fn the Sunday- ; 
schools, and the presidents of their deliber- 


ative bodies. Already a class of younger | 
and better ministers are beginning to work | 


their ‘way into the pulpits. The old minit- 
ters and people are fast., passing away, and 

with them the most terribly degrading in- 
fluences of slavery, The work of mental 

and moral elevation will go on in direet 

ratio to the means provided for Christian | 
education: \Inthis direction the work’ of | 
thie American Missionary Assoéiation is all- 
important, It cannot, it must not enter. 
upon a work of church propagandism at. 
tee expense! ‘of other denominations, It 
cannot afford to take the position that the | 
‘6ther churches are rotten’ and must be over- 
thrown. But it. may go“on.in the even 
tenor of its way, as heretofore; training | 
the youth of all the people for the benefit 
of all the churches, It may found, as op- 
‘portunity offers, churches, which sball illus. 
trate the-broad:catholicity for which it: is 
beloved by its warmest supporters, Its 
work {s not to pull down, but to build up. 
Qne of. the grand boasts of Congregationa)- 
ism is that it-is-a leavening.chureb, It 
cannot boast of the esprit de corps of Meth. | 
odism ; but its inflttence pervades the other 
denominations and becqmes more powerful 
every day. Just the liberalizing power’ 
that: Congregationalism affords is needed at 
the ‘South among the colored churchéé, 

where sectarianism. is very strongly devel- 
oped. 

. It mustever be keptin mind by the peo. | 
pie of the North that the missionary work 
in the South is two fold—that of educating 
the people of all churches, and thus elevat- | 

and that of establishing worthy 
churchetlt Of these GuieythetOf-educatin 
thesmasses.:to'va higher ‘intellectual ‘neal | 


ae ae pinion oo \ the 
more important. , schools...and, col 
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“School and College, 


Ausort FsMaLn Avash ad Andover, Mess., 
completed {ts forty-seventh year at the Anni- 
versary Exercises on Wednesday, June. 30th. 
The Baccalaureate Sermon. was, preached 
(June 27th) by the Rev. W. 8, Karr, of Cam- 
bridgeport, from ‘‘ Tbe life was. manifested,” 
the subject being “The Relation ef Educa- 
tion to Religious Belief and Life.” The usual 
examinations occupied the earlier days of the 
week. The oration on Wednesday at the Oid 
South was by President Buckbam, on ‘‘The 
Relation of Literature to the Religions Spirit,” 
after which Prof, Egbert ©. Smyth, of the 
Theological Seminary, presented the diplomas, 


Then came the usual dintier, followed by the 
| @xercises of the class farewelt and the plant- 


ing of the vine. The Misses McKeen, under 
whose direction the Academy has long pros- 
pered, have been voted by the trustees a year’s 
léave of absence, which théy will spendin 
European travel, the school for the coming 
year being put under the cite of Miss Learoyd- 


-».-By ® characteristic accident, the com- 
mencement of Andover Theological Sem- 
inary (1807) fell on the next day, Thurs- 
day, July ist.. The baccalaureateon Sun, 
day was by the Rev. Reuben Thomas, from 
“ Allowed of God to be put in trust. with 
the Gospel,’’ the subject being ‘‘The Trustee, 
the Trust, and the Administration of the Trust.”” 
On Monday certain special-course students 
were examined in Greek and the general ex- 
amfouations in Greek and Hebrew followed on 
Tuesday. The Alumni meeting on Wednesday 
was thinly attended, which those who were 
présent ungraciously attributed to the fes- 
tivities at Abbott. The necrology of the year 
included 14 graduates, 18 of whom, whose 
ayes were reported, died at the average age of 
683¢ years, and four incomplete-course men, 
whose average age was 684. The Rev. A. P_ 
Foster, of Chelsea, Mass., read an essay, which 
was discussed at some length, and by vote of 
the meeting. will be printed, on ‘The Ad- 
vantages and Disadvantages of a Typical In-| 
terpretation of Scripture.” ' It was announced 
that the old chapel, on the completion of the 
new, will be remodeled, at an expense of 
$15,000, into an Alumni Hall, which shall in- 
clude rooms for lectures and social purposes. 
The Society of Inquiry was addressed at the 
old South church in the afternoon by the Rev. 
Joseph Cook, of Boston, on “The Church of 
thé American Futare.’’ At the commence- | 
ment on ‘Thursday addresses were made by 
eight members of thé graduating class of eight- 
éen. Atthe close of the éxércises the cortiet- 


representatives of the faculty and of Phillips, 
and Abbott Academy. It is to be biiilt of ma- 
terial similar to that of the library. The Con- 
gregationalist thus summarizes the outlook: 

“ although the classes have been small the 
past year, on account of the 
of, Professors Parker and Phelps, the alumni 
who were not present have great cause to re- 

with those who were, over the 





the Jones.and Smith professorsbips bave been 
‘established, with partial endowment. for an- 
other in biblical theology; the Li em 
fund of $50,000 has been added, with scholar. | 
ships amounting to at least $10,000 more; the 
Brechiv Hall Pawo’ been built, with an 
endowment of $25,000 (over 1,200 new books 
‘added last year); Bartlett and Phillips Halts 
and refurnished; 
and pow the new chapel and the reconstructed 
old ofie loom up in the near future.” 


_ es+ePresident Stearns delivered the Amherst | 
(1821) baccalaureate (July 4th) from ‘ Never- 
theless, the fougdation ‘ot God standeth sure, 
haying this seal: the Lord knoweth them that 
are his.’ From ithe argued the basis in the | 


| moral nature of man of the facts of the Chris- 


tian religion, and, hence, its authority, and 
‘applied the lesson with special fervor in view 
of the long illness of the winter, which had 


yearning over them on that accodnt The 
Society of Inquiry sermon was delivered, later 
in the day, by Wm. Ormiston, D. D., of New 
York City. At the Hyde Prize speaking, ‘on 

Monday, July 5th, the $100 at rizé was won by 

Arthar F. Skeele, of East Bloomfield, N.Y. 

At the Ke Prize declamatidn, open to 
Freshinen and Sophomores, A, A. Buxton, *7%, 

‘ot Worcester, Mass., and 8. Salter, °77, of 
Burlington, Ia., were victorious. At the 
Class”: Day exercises, on Tuesday, G.-. F. 

Forbes, of Cromwell, Conn., was Oratér 
¥. H. Palmer, of Boston, Poet, and E.'S. | 

Tead, of Boston;'Grove Orator. <A concert by | 
the Mendelssohn and Temple Quartettes was 
given in the evening. Wednesday's exercises 
included a gymnastic exhibition by the Juniors, 
the Alumni meeting, the Social Union address, . 
by the Hon. Charles Francis Adams, and the 
' Abamnik:reception.- At the Alumni. meeting 





stone of the new chapel was laid by Alpheus | 
Hardy, of Boston, of the trustees, assisted by | 


separated him from the class, and of bis special ie 





Chicago, and others. Rufus B. Kelloggp-of| 


| Green Bay, Wis., was declared elected trustee 
by the Alumni, in place of the late Semuel 
Williston, the yote standing 918, as against 134° 
for H. B. Hyde, of Boston, and 123 for George 
Howland, of Chicago. The year had been un- 
usually prosperous, the lower classes never 
having been so full, while the smaller Senior 
class had excelled in scholarship, Three hun- 
dred and thirty students had been in attend- 
ance.. Prot, J. H. Seelye’s resignation, in 
consequence of. his election to Congress, 
had not, been accepted. Prof. E. 8. 
Snell, who graduated in Amherst’s earliest 
class and has-been connected with the Col 
lege ever since, formally resigns, through age, 
the chair of mathematics and natural pbilos- 
ophy, but will continue to serve as long as his 
health will permit. Mr. Adams’s Social Union 
Address, in the afternoon, on “‘ The Duty of our 
Colleges as regards Religion and Civil Life,” 
was one of his finest and most earnest efforts. 
The Springfield Republican and Phe Tribune ot 
Jaly 8th reproduced it. On Thursday a class 
of 47 was graduated, G. C. F. t ‘of Crom- 
well, Conn., being Salutatorian WwW: B. Ely, 
of Newton, Mass., Valedictorian. The Alumni 
dinner thereafter was an enthusiastic affair. 


-es-Bowdoin College (1802), in ite Com- 
mencement ceremonies (July 4—9), was glori- 
fied by the reunion of the survivors of that 
wonderful class which went out from its ‘halls 
50 years ago—the elass of Longfellow, of Haw- 
thorne, of Cheever, of Cilley, of Frankiin 
Piefce, and the rest. President Chaniberiain 
based his baccalaureate on “If, therefore: 
the light that is fm thee be darkness, how 
great is that darkness !’’ drawing from it an 
earnest lesson of personal responsibility. The 
Junior Prize Exhibition occurred on Monday 
and the Gymnastic Exhibition om :Buesday. 
On Tuesday evening the survivors of "25 held” 
their ‘reunion, 11. being present, ineinding 
George B. Cheever, D. D., Mr, Longfellow, the 
‘Rev. John 8. C. Abbott, Chas. J. Abbott, of 
“Castine, Horatio Bridge, of Washington, 
Professor Nathaniel Dunn, Rev. David Shep- 
ley, D. D., 6f Providence, and Professor Pack- 
ard, who Was tutor fs 1825, One of ‘the cor- 
respondents says : 

“They were the guests of 
Mrs. Sevall is Se aeaaianer ue eva. 
the secretary of the class. Nine membefa ot 


the class met.at the strawberry levee given b 
Mrs. Sewall. A few other guests mat se cnt 


|| besides the wives and daughters of the mem- 


bere of the class. . Most of the classmates had 
not met for fifty years, and so greatly had 
time chanved them that they needed to be in- 
troduced to one another. The oldest wére ‘not 
the whitest, and it was remarkable Bow differ- 
ently time had worked upon them. It was ons 
of the most joyous times that the class of 1825 
ever enjoyed and never did gray headed men 

more like boys. w is a sefferer 
from neuralgia and came, mufiled).up jike an 
invalid. He conversed freely, Dut was not 
active in his movements. Dr. Cheever seems 
to be made of iron. He fs riot per to gray aod 
does not use spectacles. . B conver- 


|] sation*with the secretary last ‘evening I heard 


many interesting remiviscences of his college 
days and of the charasteristics of the class, 


At the publicexercises ot, the.Alumni, .. Wednes- 
day afternoon, the Rev. J. 8, C.. Abbots offered 
prayer, Mr, Longfellow delivered a poem, and 
Cheever. propounced a discourse on 
“Solence and Religion,” for which 9 yote of 
bythe alumni was tendered. Mr. 
Longtellow’s poem, * Morituri Salutamus, ” is 
one of his chastest, most, characteristic, most 
earnest productions, as significant in age as his 
“ Psalm of Life”’ in youth : 


* For ageis opportunity no.lesm, ... , 
Than youth itself, tho in another ress, 
‘And as the evening away 


‘The sky is flied with stars ttivisibie by day.” 
A concert was held Wednesday evening, ata 
on Thiireday a Class of 43 were graduated, EH. 
Haft, of Windham, Me., having tle secdtd rank 
and H. M. Heath, of Gardiner, Me., béing Vaile- 
dictorian. Gov. Dingley and Speaker Blaine 
were among the speakers at the alumhidinuer, 
The Rev. J. 8. C. Abbott read & sket@h Gr’ the 
decéased members of °25' and Proh Dadi de. 
livered its ‘semi-centennfal poérh. ° The “Pit 
Betd Kappa Exercise of Friday closed the 
week’s festivities. 


..sAt Williams. College riz, ‘Sundsy 
morning, July 4th, Natbantel -\Wir Conkling, 
D.D., of New York City, deliveted »tha! Mills 
Yj M. OC. A. Sermon, his subject being + The 
Elements of Suecess in Religious’ Work.” 
President Chadbourne preached: the paccalar- 
reate: in the afternoon, from “* Butcwhdsocvér 
will be great among you, let Bim bé your min- 
ister ; aud whosoever willbe chief among you, 
‘et bim be your servant,” applying” earnestly 
the obvious lesson of the words. The Annnal 
Mission Park Prayer-meeting was led by Presi- 
dept Hopkins. The Hon. David Dudley Field 
spoke, referring to his missionary observations 
ym a recent tour ofthe world, and the Rev. Mr. 
Chand, Jr.,a mistionary to India, also spoke. 
Satarday’s competition to decide on a repre- 


‘| sentative at the next intercollegiate oratorical 
|| contest resulted in the choice of J. BH Corwin, 
\ |: of Jamestown, N. Y., the! Hon. David Dudley 


» Meld. Dr. 8 L Prime, and the Rey: Lewellyn 











Pratt being the committée "of sélection. ‘The | 
» Adelphi¢ Union Exhibition occurred on Mon- | 
day. At its meeting in the evéning the Hon. 
Mr. Field, of the class of 1825, delivered the 
address, which, beforean audience of students, 
was largely an ‘‘ old boy’s” retrospect of fifty 
years, with some of their suggestions. At 
the Alumni Meeting, on Tuesday, Judge Jobn 
Wells was chosen ‘president for the coming 
year. Arthur B. Graves, of New York, was 
lected trustee and A. Hyde and the Rev. 
John Fatlock for three years and James M. 
Barker for two years were chosen members of 
‘the visiting committee. A $6,700 deficit was 
reported by the trustees and will be made up 
by the Williams Century. The late Orin Sage 
hed jeft the college $20,000, in addition to $31,- 
000 given before. ° The salaries of the profess- 
ors were to be increased. President Hopkins 
Was appointed to deliver a centennial oration 


fn 1876. Ex-Senator Washburn, David 
Dudley Field, ead W. Field were 
amo the speakers. At the Class Day 

J...Bomlinson, of Pas ed 
N.. d.,.. was Orator and J. Corwin 
Poet. A Gymnastic Eanwition,, ‘the Sopl- 
omore and Junior Prize Rhetorical Exhibition, 
and;the Promenade Concert followed. The 
—, rhetorical prize was won by D. 

77), of Cleveland, O. On Wednesday 
a class iv 49 was graduated, J. F. Lock, of 
Williamstown, being Salutatorian and C. K. 
Bullérd, of Lee; Mass., Valedictorian. A large 
number of distinguishea guests were present 
at the Alumni Dinner. 8. H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., 
was appoitited president of the ai Cen- 
tury and a committee was appointed to secure 
for the Alumni more power in the Board of 
_Trastees, 


EEE 
The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR JULY 25TH. 
THE NEW BIRTH.—Joun m1, 717. 


JESUS stands before us in this lesson as a 
model teacher. He is worthy of all imitation, 
whether we consider his manner or his matter. 
Nicodemus came to him with the declaration 
“Weknow that thon art a teacher come from 
God,” and as such a teacher Jesus proceeded 
to deal with him, In this interview Jesus 


1. PRESSES THE NECESSITY OF . THE NEW BIRTH 
(vo T—18). 

2. UNFOLDS THE PROVISION FOR THE NEW 
BIRTH (y. 14—17), 

1. He PRESSES ITs WROESSITY. Nicodemus 
wis ‘a’ “person of ‘wealth, cnifure, and rank. 
His excellent exterior might have deceived a 
man; but Jesus penetrated below it, and at a 
glance saw that, first of all and most ofall, the 
man needed to be “ born again.” Let all who 
would be snecessful teachers begin just here. 
A clear apprehension of a pupil's condition 
before God is the first step in effective work. 

Such s man as Nicodemus would bea de- 
sirable member of any worldly. society.. Et-- 
forte would be made tosecure him. Matters 
would be accommodated to his wishes 
and testes. In some churches truth 
ftself’ ‘would be bent to ‘his liking, to 
spare him the trouble of bending to the truth. 
Unlike men, however, Jesus does not tempor- 
fze for's moment; but he presents to Nicode- 
mus and presses upon him the very trath he 
needed. ‘ ‘Nor was Jesus to be diverted ‘by the 
twice-repeated “How?” of his hearer.~ Ye 
must was the teacher’s message; and ye may 
was Boon to be unfolded. Teachers may learn 
from this to use the truth needed in each case 
and not to be diverted from its ‘proper pre- 
sentation. Eternity may suffice for investigat- 
ing how things ere; but in time men must be 

eaved or perish forever. 

Jesus next proceeds to show this man his 
own unsuspected deficiencies. He had asked 
how this new birth could come to pass, as 
though italone of all things was uncompre- 
bended; py himself, The passing breeze sighs 
jnst-then.. With consummate skill the teacher 
turns attention to, it. Nicodemus. knew not | 
wirence.it came. nor whither it went; buat he 
was sure of its existence. The how we: knew 
not; the fact was clear. So in temporal, as in 
spiritual things, he finds himself at a loss, 
Again he asks How? and Jesus shows him his 
own ignoranite, where as a master in Israel he 
ehoald have been Jearned. Then, following his 
advantage, Jesus shows that without a full be- 
Tief in himself-no man can rise to know the | 
Jreavenly things which he alone can 'teacii. 
@ben by mastehless skill this “teacher: sent 
from God’ led his pupil to a sense of his most 
pressing need—the new birth. 

2. Hm UNFOLDS THE PROVISION FOR THE NEW 
preTH. If it be granted thats man must have 
thie change, the question follows: How can it 
behad? This Jesus. opens up, first, by familiar 
illustration drawn from a range with which his 
héarer was familiar. ©The whole Gospel is en- 
falded in the reference to Moses and the ap- 
lifted serpent. But, secondly, Jesus goes down 
to the great foundation ofall this provision | 
for esalyatidn.. He tells of God’s lovehow 
great! it wad, to whom it went out, what’. gift 
i elicited; whet conditions of salvation were 


why God did send bis Son into the world. 


of God's provision for man’s regeneration and 
consequent gonship to himself. And ean we 
question whether’ Jesus spoke these words in 
tenderness ?~ When he "spoke of the love of 
God, it was as when a dutifal, affectionate son 
speaks of the best deeds of an absent parent. 
Tender tones and tearfal eyes are natural’ ac- 
companiments of such a message, Here, too, 
teachers may well follow him who to one pupil 
taught how God had provided so that men 
might ‘be‘born again. And to-day is the time 
for all to begin working thus, after the model 


of Jesus. 
aR 


+e-The Report of the Thirty-first Annivers- 
ary of the Church of England Sunday-school 
Institute, held in London, May 10th and 11th, 
has.just.been received. It isa document of 64 
pages, with reports of the many good things 
#aid anddone at their meeting. One special 
service washeld under the dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, at which the Archbishop of York 
preached, ‘from II Cor., v. 14, 15. ‘The other 
services were in Exeter Hall, the Archdeacon 
of London, the Archdeacon of Oakham, and 
other high officials of the Church presiding at 
the various sessions. The topics discussed 
most fully were the publications of the society 
and the practical work of preparing the lesson 
and teaching it. Much really valuable matter 
is published fn this document. 


«-»- Sunday. Morning, the Sunday-school 
paper of the Cumberland Presbyterians, gives 
afulland genial account of the late conyen- 
tion at Baltimore. It wasa pleasure to meet 
so. many members of that body, there. The 
article closes. with the following kindly words: 


‘‘ Neyer on earth do we ornet to be thrown 
into communication with body of men 
whose spirits more universally burned with 
the’ fire of unquenchable love: to God and 
¢human souls, Oh! it was a joy of life to be 
there and feel the inspiring k powe of the.grace 
of our Lord and the ne Spirit which 
rested upon the delegates and seemed to 
gtide the convention in its spiritaal work 
especially. The tone of the oecasion was as 
exquisite as the sweetest music of earth’s best 
harmonists—yea, better, for it was of God.” 


----At the recent meeting of the Church of 
England Sunday-school Institute the late 
International Sunday-school Convention at 
Baltimore was spoken of aa the “‘ anniversary’ 
of the ‘‘American Sunday-school .Union.’’ 
This venerable body is. grand on anniversa- 
ries and itis not strange that.sueh a misap- 
prehension should occur;. but.it should be 
mnderstood everywhere that the, triennial 
meeting of Sunday-school workers, the last 
session of which was recently held. at. Balti- 
more, is simply a meeting for conference, 


connection whatever with any denomination, 
society, board, or individual publisher, 


...-Rey. Robert Lowry, the: eminent .com- 
poser of Sinday-school bymns and music, has 
resigned the professorship of rhetoric’ at the 
Dniversity at Lewisburg, Pa., and takes up his 
residence at Plainfield; N. J. ‘Thelatter place, 
éo long the home of Rev. J. H. Vincent; D:‘D., 
will find its already strong ranke of Sunday- 
school men greatly strengthened by the com- 


diction, the college he has so long and so well 
served, which is also his alma mater, conferred 
upon him the title of doctor of divinity. 


.. The report of the late International Sun- 
day-school Convention is before us. It isa 
‘well-edited pamphlet of 164 pages. It con- 
tains a full report of proceedings, addresses, 
discussions, etc. An index is added, ‘as also 
an illustrated article on Sunday-school archi- 
tecture. The reports will be distributed 
mainly among the states which subscribed ‘at 
Baltimore, but a few copies can be had by mail, 
at forty cents each, by addressing W. F° Sher- 
win, editor, Newark, N. J. 

..--Our State Sunday-school Associations 
are arousing to the necessity of carrying in- 
stitutes into. every county. Many of them 
have waited far too long for movements with- 
in these sections. Now, in the spirit of the 
great commission, they.go into all parts of 
their respective fields and preach the good 
news of better Sunday-schodl work to every 
creature, To those who Jabor in this way “a 
door of utterance” will surely he opened. 

.e«« The July, numbers of many of the. Sun- 
Aay-school periodicals contain special articles 
on the Gospel of John, whence the lessons of 
the next six monghs are drawn, and also upon 
the relations sustained by this Gospel to. the 
others. . This thoroughness of work is a cheer- 
_ing sign of the times. . True. progress in our 
methods.of Scripture ames is acres aeing 
made. 

«+. The Suiheyranis State’ euiedat 
Convention met on Juve 8th, 9th)and 10th, at 





“present, rk oO > 


appended by feview, he | 
tells In the « ot verse me fats just 


Nothing ean be’ fallér than’this exposition 


Without continuous existence and haying no | 


ing among them of Prof. Lowry. Asa bsne-, 


‘Bebanom: Hon: David E. Small, of Yorkyavas |. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Ministerial | Register, 


BABSON, W. H., ‘Hamilton Theo, Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Marion, N. Y. oo 


BATCHELDER, J. M,, Pownal, Vt., resigns 
through ill health. 


BICKNELL, F. J., ord., Jane 2th, Milo, Me: 
BROWN, ©, E., call to 
Witte” Lime Springs, accepts 


BUNTING, A. 8., ord., May 234, Moulton, Tex. 

CARR, A. W., Dighton, Mass., called to Dan- 
ielsonville, Conn. 

CCATTERALL, R. ©. H., Mahanoy City, ac- 
cepts call to Lehman Center, Penn. 


CLEAVES, F. E..,.  Witehbarg. accepts call to— 


Ce a 
CORDO, H. D. D., Jersey City, N. J., 
calla to Boute, ch., Boston, Mass. 


Cox, OB North ch., New Bedtord, Mass., 


DE WITT, C. J., Pioneer, 0., accepts call to 
Rochester, ind. 

FOX, M. L., ord., June 30th, Westford, Vt. 

FROST, 8, T., North Attleboro, Mass., resigns. 

GALLAHER, H, M., Elizabeth, N. J.,; resigns, 
called to 42d-st, ch., N. Y..City, ‘and Cal- 
vary ch., New Haven, Conn, 

GUIREY, G., 1 a "i C@helsea, Mass., 

resigns from Sept. 1s 
GUERY, J... M, vo recently, Saltville, 


HOYT, W., Boston, Mass., wet abroad Jul 
10th, for several months, Gaqn 
heal th, 

HISCOX, E. T., D. D., Brooklyn N. Y., re- 
signs position on staff of The Outlook. 

pppoe eg = W., inst., June 30th, North- 
ampton, M: 

JONES, B..T., Hamilton Theo. Sem., ord., re- 
cently, Balston Spa, N. ¥. 

JONES, J. D. E., Grafton, Mass., resigus, 

KNIGHT, A., ord., June 17th, Findley’s Lake, 


Lass, G. W., D. D., goes to Palestine, ete., 

mos. 

LINNE, A. A., ord., June 23d, Lake City, 
Minn. 


MOREY, H. B., ord., June 284, Levant, Me. | 
MORGAN, D.P., Jamaica Plain, wr a i 
pointed res. New London, N..H., Li 

erary and Scientific Institute. 

RIDGE, W. A., Curwensville, accepts call to 
Reynoldsville, Penn. 

SIMMONS, L. B., D.D., called to Clinton-ave. 
ch., Brooklyn, N. y, 

SMITH, E, H., Plainfield, accepts call to Han- 
over, 

THOMAS, J. P., Newton Theo. Sem., ord., 
June 23d, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

WILSON, T. J., Hanover, N. H. aevegte 
to Stamford, vt, oe ; a 

CHRISTIAN. 

EMERY, W.8., South Providence, R. I., be- 
comes Baptis t. 

HOLMES, T., D.D., prest. Onion Christian 
College, Merom, Ind., resigns, 

HOBRISON, T., died, near Stuart, Ia., May 24, 
aged 


RIDLON, te: T., Harrison, Me., ‘Gisfeliow- | 


shiped. 

SMITH, Pror, T. C., H 
comes president of Union Ng Pre Col- 
lege, Merom, 

CONGREGATIONAL. 


ATKINSON,T., Norton, Mass., died, June 20th. 
BALDWIN, C. H., inst., Fane: 30th, Mystic ch., 
Medford, Mags. 

BARNES, d. Re, stated supply, Earlville, M1. 
NE . =, Drury College,tempo 
ne les Sprioghela, Mc, simi tated 
‘BROWN, Pror. O., Kidder, temporary suppl 

Hamilton, Mo. Tov aie 
we A. M., Wauwatosa, calledto Sharon, 


anes J._§.,, stated supply, ine 
{not Chester, a8 announced], V 

CLANCY, ‘W. P., Yale Theo. fit. "accepts 
call to Staffordville, Conn; 

EVANS, L: D,, Bengor Theo. Sem., tah, June 
30th, Bristol, Me. 
FOSTER, A., nay Vt., celebrated golden 
wedding, June ‘th, 
FREEMAN, J. A., ‘Yale ‘Theo: ‘Sem; »ord., 
June 30th, Boscawen, N. H, 

HILLYER, 8..L., tale, Theo, Sem,, ord., June 
$6, Woodbridge, N. J. 

HOLCOMB, 'G. 'T.; Chicago Theo. Sem:, ord., 
Jennie, Downer'’s Grove, Til 

KINNE, F. ., ord., June 28th, Minneapolis; 
accepts call to Two Rivers, Minn. 

KYTE, J., Alfred, ‘called to Buxton, Me, 

LEARNED, Pror, 4—, stated supply, Kidder, 


cowie, R., Hubbardston, Mich., resigns: 

METCALF, --—, Lowell, Mass,, stated supply, 
~ Holland, Vt. 

<n 8., Princeton, Minn., re- 


ROSENKRANS, D/W., ord., June 28th, Minne- 
I apolis; becomes missionary at Little Falls, 
np 
‘SMITH, E. G., Mattapoisett, accepts call to 
sex, Mase. 
‘SMITH, O: 8., Milford, DL, ae to 
Spring Green;and Lonewater, if 
‘SMITH, 0. M., Monticello, pecan 
STONE, M. D., Windtiam foot Obester, as'an- 
nounced], y yo “gugemen 
p dn W. R. years * ain Middlesex 
Mteoeie died at Cambridge- 


port, Mass, Joie atte,eeed fi tm 


‘TELLER EW. ee eo ered 
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wn, Ind., be- 


PONTIUS, J. W., Lancaster 
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VEEMILYE, (Par. & &, D.p., Bartfora 
Theo. Sem., 


at East Lyne, Conn., 
July 5th aged C3. 
LUTHERAN, 
> | BoHRMAN, A., of Maryland, called to Bote- 


EYSTER, W. F., Pleasant Hill, Tamayo to 

Wilbur, Neb, 

MACKEN. D. L., Frostburg, Ind. reigns 
eee beak a ’ 

MARTIN, E. H., ee N. Y¥.; resigns. 


MILLER, —, ‘North Wales, Penn., to 

Salem and ‘Big Lick, V va. ‘ wm 

pte a ty ol WwW. P., Zanesville, O., goes 
6 mos. 


WARNER, A. N., Gettysburg Theo, Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Goldsburg, Penn. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 
DALRYMPLE, W. M., Port: Richmond; Pa., 
died, June 27th, aged 51. 
SLEEPER, Ww. died recently, at Bristol, N. 


SIMS, C. N., D.D., appointed president of Illi- 
nois Wesleyan University, in place of Pres- 
ident Fellow, resigned, 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALEXANDER, G., Schenec' called to 
Saratoga, N.Y.’ ote, 

BOLTON, J. J., ord., June 28th, Hope Chapel, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

HAMILTON, 8.'M., Scoteh ch., N.Y. City, 
went abroad, July 8th. 

HEBERTON, E. D., Duluth, Minn., called to 
1st ch, Columbus, 0. 

KUMLER. J. P. E., Ist ch., Indiana) Ind. 
called to 84 ch, Cincinnati ti; O. rn; 
MATHES, A. R., Shawneetown, IIL, resigns. 
MoLEOD, T. B., Sandy Hill, inst., June 30th 

Batavia, N. ¥. 

MoCREERY, C.'H., Chetopa, Kan., called te 
Denison, Tex. 

NOBLE, W. F., P,, Hestonville, stated supply 


4 mos., Pequ Lie 
ROBINSON, T. D., 1st ch., a ecriebe 
Penp., ap) ted president Wilson F. 


College, bambersburg, one 
wae Ea J, H., Philadelphia, went abroad. 


TERRY, R., called to 24 ch., Peekskill, N. Y. 
YERGER, H., Memphis, called to Murfrees 
boro, "Penn. i 


9 PROTESTANT EPISOOPAL.. 


B., ater, Staten 
eigen ery bende N. ¥.; ated sak 


BARNWELL, 3, » formerly St. Paul’s ch., 
Lansing, Mich., recalled to rectorship. 
BOYD, M., Kitig George, ord. priest, June 

, 25th, Alexandria, Va. 

BUCKMASTER, J..W., Greenport and Shelt 
Island, N. Y., resigns. me 

BYLLESBY, Dew. C., Allentown, Penn., re- 
signs from October: | 

COALE, W. A., Baltimore; Md., accepts oie 
Geneseo, N. Y. 

COOLEY, W. C., Philadelptia, Penn., accepts 
call to Roxb bury, Conn. 
NVERSE, Prov. J. H., resigns chair of 
Latin; Recine College, Racine, Wis, 


DIEHL, W. N., Srorn Penn,, died, . 


June 23d, aged 
ELLERBY, R., Comeing, ora. _ Priest, June 
25th, Alexandria, V. a. 


‘HIRST, M., Norristown, Penn.) aus recently. 
MAGILL, J. W., Rotersburs, ord, priest; June 


25th, Alexandria, V. 
NELSON, G. W., Pitts ni ord. 

June 26th, Alexandria We 5 veers 
Gaby T., ord. priest, June 25th,’ Alexandria, 
TB F. Gord oneville, ord, priest, 

25th, fuceearie Wi Va. in 


SHIELDS, J. W., Richmond, ‘ora! ‘Bitest, June 
25th; Alexandria, Va.ton: 


TUCKER, B. D., Richmond Go. pba 
June 25th, Alexandria, Vs. - 


TUCKER, D., Richmond, ord. pri J 
oth, “hlesed ik Va. - P oh, Sane 


WALL, E., Richmond; ra. priest, June 25th, 
io Alanentein Va. 


W, W., ord., June 17th, West Phila- 
Malar ia, Penn. 


REFORMED,’ 
BRIDENB: ENBAUGH. 8 8. R., inst, June 26th, 


DUBBS, rr 2. pao wert —_ delphia, Penn,, 
appa o and archwol- 
ogy rinted toichatr ‘and Marsh College. 


LOUCKS, M., accepts call to’ ‘Somerset, 0. 


0. Sem., ac 
cepts call to Lick Haven, Penn. + 


SCUDDER, J, W., missionary. to India, re 
turns to recruit. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC, 


BOULAND, L,, ord. priest, June 26th, Proy. 
idence, Rt. 


BRAY, J: D., Grand Seminary, Montreal, ord. 
priest, June 29th, Dubuque, Ia, ad 


daa peas W.., B., franeheme goes to 


MABONY, G., Grand Semin mvatred, 
a age Jute 26th, ence, R. L 
TIERNEY, 


Mouth Boston, Mean jled, daly 2d. spon ot 
TISSOT, . died, at N. Y. City, June 19th. 


z 


‘oNIVitRSALIBT. 
ouupete. E,°W:, Abington; Mass., called ta 
Bangor, Me, 


“PULLMAN, J. M., N. ¥, City, goes abroad, 
SWEETSEN,, 4... Springfield, Mage., goes 


| SWEETSER, E. C., N.Y. Olty; goes abroad. 
| | POUSLING, G. 0., of ary ad 
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DR. R. HUNTER! 


ton ON THE 

TREATMENT OF BRONCHITIS. 
LETTER NO. VIL 

Tux treatment of Bronchitis; to be success- 


ful, must be based upon a proper’ diagnosis of 
the disease. The general practitioner, whose 








attention is not specially devoted to this classi} 


of diseases, too often mistakes it for an affec- 
tion of the throat, and straightway. applies 
nitrate of silver, or perhaps some milder wash, 
in the form of a gargle, neither of which ap- 
proach the seat of the disease. Or, if the char- 
acter of the sputa and particular symptoms 
force him to the opinion that the trouble lies 
witbin the lungs, he comes at once to the con- 
clusion that it is Consumption. Now the treat- 
ment of these two diseases, even by inhala- 
tion, is widely different. In the one at certain 
stages we want to promote expectoration, in the 
other we want to produce adsorption, In the 
one we wish to allay irritation, while in the 
other we want to stimulateaction. In the one 
we have to deal with a carbonaceous deposit 
in the tissue of the lungs. In the other we 
have to do with an inflammation and its effects 
on the mucous lining of the tubes. The 
diseases are so entirely different that what 
will act effectually on the one will beinopera- 
tive on the other. So that at thevery outset it 
is all-important that the physician should 
understand exactly the true nature of the 
disease, 

When this ia fully ascertained, however, the 
the next question is: What is the proper 
metbod treatment? "We have seen that 
bronchitis in every form is a local disease of, 
the lungs, being wholly within the lungs. Now, 
as nothing but air can directly ond the fungs, 
it is dear that we cannot treet this disease in 
a direct and effective manner except by utiliz-. 
ing the air and making the patient breathe the 
medicine we wish to administer. To attedapt 
to cure the lungs by medicines taken into the 
stomach is an absurdity i by myriads 
of failures, without one well-defined success. 

It isa matter of astonishment to me daily 
how any educated physician can pretend to 
treat pulmonary complaints through the stom- 
ach ; and yet the old practice is still r eeeery 
pursued and the old fatal results follo 

A long and extensive expetience, "poth of 
general and special a8; wear as hy ete to my 
satisfaction that there is no disease more amen- 
able to treatment than Bronchitis. But, in 
order to effect a cure, we must use curative 
remedies, and we must make them reach the 
diseased parts. In Bronchitis this can be ef- 
fected only by inhaling the proper remedies 
in the form of vapor. I have pointed out in 
former letters the great and the strong 
curative action of remedies into the 
lungs. To apply these with success, peverst, 
the Cae aoragel must have practical knowl 
of both the disease and remedy, The treat- 
ment of Bronchitis by Inhalation involves 
vartety adapted to the culiar form of the 
disease. The reader see from’ this how 

essential it is, both for the life. of he ent 
and the reputation of the practice wy. hala- 
tion, that the physician in hanes the case 
should have experience in the treatment of 
pulmonary diseases, 

My next letter will be on the early stages of 
Consumption, - ROBERT HUNT M.D., 
Lakeside _ Building, .corner of Adams and 

atk streets, Chicago, Ill. 
JULY 7th, 18%. 

Nors.—Persons afflicted with any of the dis- 
easés treated of in these letters and who are 
desirous of consulting Dr, Hunter can do so 
personally or by letter at the above address, 
A list of questions will be sent on application. 


Che Independent. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 


1875. 


Pursons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Auy of the following publications will be 
supplied, én connection with Taz InpErENnD- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named.in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for THe 
INDEPENDENT. 

‘Chese periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Agriculturist.......ccecescsoesees SL 
py ory eT Bicsmehssens. 
Atlantic Monthly..i......4...04. 8 
Christian at Work. ......ccecccsss 2 
Chimney Cornér....... osbeug cbse 
Demorest’s : Magazine... 97 
Frank Leslie’s Tilustrated Weekly 


3 
+2 
3 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
1875... 


THs InDEPENDENT. the present year will en- 
deavor to maintain the high position which it 
has held in the past. In its literary columns 





American and foreign ¢ontributors—a body of 
eminent, authors, larger, probably, than that 
connected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, Sci- 
ence, Missions, Sunday-schools, Education, Ag- | 
riculture, and Commercial and Financial affairs 
sre conducted by specialists of practical expe- 
rienee ; its full and catholic register of clerical 
changes is continued ; its juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whom the children regard with 
fayor; constant efforts are made to furnish 
Prompt and .able. literary reviews;,and in its 
editorial pages affairs.of religious and general 
interest are discussed by the mogt competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to any 
other journal shall receive as riuch in reat value 
for the money — a Subscriber to THe Inve- 
PENDENT. * i 

We are also Sduutest not to be excelled in 
the way of premiums, and affirm .that we give 
with Tus INDEPENDENT. more bsautiful, and 





really valuable premiums than are offered by 
any other weekly paper publisbed. 


POSTAGE! 

Since January 1st, 1875, the postage on all pub- 
| lications must be * prepaid at the office of priblica- 
tion ; therefore subscribers will henceforth remit 2 
cents extra jor postage, as‘per rates given below! 
137 From subsoriptions already paid in advance 
three weeks per year-will -be deducted for postage, 
and in all cases where only $3 is sent (without the 20 
cents for, postage) we shall, receipt for only forty- 
nine weeks. 

The following proposals for premiums, as will be 
gen, all include postage. 








LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 4 ; 
FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION, 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 


This is a magnificent Steel, Engraving by RITCH® 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravi ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTERS 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect, Ukenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
tnet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Biair, and Welles. Only two of these men, ’ 
who bore s0 conspicuous pafts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
Of those fioblé patriots fs becomirig day by day a 
measure of duty,as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 13,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subseribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 
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concen phew page lll wg ed 
AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 
ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
Size $4. by 38% Inches, 


This cent Engraving by Mr. Kitchie 
from Hick’s Meontifar on painting, presents good- 
lkenesses of the following 

Arner of the United States: 
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We believe this to be one of thé ‘most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered) by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more 

12 000 copies of this beautiful work of art as 

miums, and shall continue t6 present them to sub- 
scribers. for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


recite git Aenea ug’) P 


MEMOS OF CHILDHOOD. 
17 by 21 Inches. © 

‘This is a beautiful Chromo, being a faithful copy of 

off painting by Mr, B: CARPENTER (the warld- 
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thts pletnre has every apblitiinee Of & genuine ot! 
painting arid looks as well as many paintings which 
sell for $25 to $50, or é¥en more. We shall GivE rr 
AWAY on the following terms: 


PCREERC) Re tigen amasaelas ks 20 
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Soe em subsortber), 50 conte extraxor.-.-.. B70 
CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by £8 Inches. 
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GRANT. AND WILSON, 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 
itehie nas ae » # us accurate and 
bountifel Steel errr ident-Grant and 
Vice-President Wee wilt fe fend both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers f or THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the? ’ 


1 Subscriber, one year. n advance, ‘postage 
paid, including both o of the above Engravings. -83.20 


EDWIN M. STANTON. ” 
Size 14 by 18 Inches; = — 

We have beautiful vi from a _ 
made ws Mr, bint the fatuous War Seere tary 
Mr. Lin: Mi, Banton, Th The’ ot, 
aa conspicu- 
ous characters Oe oer late ebeltion ant 
more and more val will present it to sub- 
| minora for. THR INDEPENDENT on the following 
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We have a contract with th the m&ntifatturers of the 


BEI me on .” by which we ‘offer their very 

(cash pri prigg P.' to any 
p= = ° send us the names ‘0 NEW 
subscribers, the money, $3.20 each, which in- 


cludes postage, ($9.60 in in advance; or who 
will renew their own subscriptions for four years in 
advan a pay y us $2 = The“ will be 


se # sent by express, as may be 
directed. aie 
Special Notise.-Gubstribers for THE INDEPEND- 
pertous tepegeouting theuselves qs agente untill they 
mn 
KNcetve 6 Premium our regular Form of Certifi- z 
cate, she fee-cienie cigne. ure of the Publisher, 
aranteeing 1 
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NOTICES. 


@” AN ecommanteauons ror the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
Pendent, P.-O. Bex 3787. 

@ Allcommunications for the Commercial Depart- 
mant to the Commercial Edivor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and edvertisers to 
Henry C. Bewen, Box 2787. 

G2” No Botice can be taken of anonymous commn- 

Whate is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; mot necessarily for publication, but as & 
guaranty of gcod faith. 

3” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t#" Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
de returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 














HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PuSsLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 
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LIFE IN A PRAYER-MEETING. 





A anv of Warm Spring Indians, com- 
prising the chief and braves who captured 
Captain Jack, recently visited a Yankee 
prayer-meeting. It was not quite so lively 
as one of their ‘‘ Thanksgiving”. dances; 
but they were very much struck with the 
life and vim of the meeting, And the sing- 
ing was far superior to the singular mixture 
of grunts and yells they dignify by the 
name of music. Weare very apt to look 
at prayer-meetings from the Indian stand- 
point and judge of it as we would of a 
pow-wow. Some of our ,friends. go to 
Martha's Vineyard just now tospend a few 
weeks before camp-meeting; and they de- 
clare that the place seeems like a section 
of heayen—filled up with neat little cot- 
tages under oak trees—because the prayer- 
meetings are so lively. But one of the 
great beauties of these gatherings of stran- 
gers isthat the people do not thoroughly 
kngw each other, Where ignorance is 
bliss, "tis folly to be wise. They would be 
very foolish to disturb their baicyon days 
by looking too much under the appearance 
of things. 

When, however, we go to our own 
prayet-meetings et home we know all about 
our sisters and brethren who take part, and 
we do not always enjoy the liveliness. of 
the meeting so much as the Indian scouts 
did. When our brother who lets horses to 
pleasure parties on Sunday rose to make 
some galloping remarks our red bre 
locked. on with more favor than we did. 
We wished that he would let his horses at- 
tend the meeting-house horse-sheds on Bun- 


"we must begin at the bottom,-see to it 


days. EERE TCT RE Sones 


eat near the stove, clapping bis hands and 
shouting now and then. That man within 
® month tried to cheat us ont of a dollar in 
8 four-dollar trade and his hands were not 
clean. The zealous brother in the furni- 
ture business who filled his cotton mat 
tresses, with old rags, instead of cotton, is 
more popular with the Oregon Indians 
than he is with us. His righteousnesses 
are as filthy rags. If a brother gets angry 
often, and everybody knows it, the 
people feel bored when he exhorts and 
prays. A scolding, petulant brother or 
sister is a nuisance in a prayer-meeting. 
There is sometimes rotten stuff among the 
foundations of our social meetings. We 
ought to blow up rotten foundations—hay, 
wood, stubble—that pretend to support 
‘prayer-meetings. But when we come ‘to 
tock, Mount Zion cantict be blown up. 
The main part of Mount Zion is solid rock, 
solid as Sinai. We have nosympathy with 
the growling, whining Christians. who 
think the church is half rotten. We may 
specify half a dozen cases of baptized: ras- 
eality; but the greater part of the rascality 
in the world ts not baptized, and the great 
part of the men and women who are bap- 
tized are baptized with the Holy Ghost 
from Heaven. We stand up for the purity 
of the Christian Church to-day. Never 
before have there been so many Christ- 
like men as now. 

In the main, then, the foundations of our 
prayer-meetings aregood. Nevertheless, if 
we want to improve our prayer-meetings, 


that those who take part are thoroughly 
Christian men and women, sanctified ‘by 
the Holy Ghost all the year round, as well 
as by a week of camp-meeting or a few 
days of revival. 

Private Christian character must be built | 
up better from within before our prayer- 
meetings will be what they should be, 
Since the rise of modern prayer-meetings a 
very miscbievous notion bas gone abroad 
that the prayer-meeting is the great thing, 
and the closet is too often forgotten. 
Many, we fear, neglect private spiritual 
culture and rush intothe prayer-meeting 
and rush out again, thinking that their 
religion is mostly done up till the 
next meeting. Some experience religion 
in prayer-meetings; cultivate religion in 
prayer-meetings; exercise their religion in 
the prayer-meetings, and nowhere else. 
One of the most estimable women we 
kvow bas: become so dependent om good 
rousing prayer-meetings ‘to keep her feel- 
ings right that it proves to her to be a rich 
means of grace when for some months 
she has to rely on her closet, rather than the ' 
prayer-meeting. Our colored brethren 
down South have certain people who are 
said to be good for putting thé ‘‘ rouse- 
ments” in prayer-meetings. We would 
like to importa few and turn them ‘loose 
among certain orthodox prayer-meetings 
we wot of. But we should feel sadly 
if those who live near Qod_. in 
secret places should leave off lean- 
ing on God and rely on thesé poor 
fellows, who are good for putting in the 
*rousements.” Enoch walked with God 
alone.. Noah. was alone. Abraham did 
not go to prayer-meetings. Christ prayed 
alone on mountain tops, There is such a 
thing as solitary communion, literally walk- 
ing with God; delighting to pray alone in 
the night, to praise God in the woods, to 
fight the devils within us; in the louse, the 
shop, the fields, to cast out demons in the 
name of Christ. If a man alone gives. up 
his will to God anew every day; if he 
actually tries every day to do the will of 
God; if he makes it his great aim. to gain 
personal holiness, a perfect obedience, a 
perfectly unselfish life, the perfection of 
self-sacrifice—if he does this, relying 
for salvation on the atonement of 
Christ; if he-does this, in the, exercise 
of perfect faith, believing that God will do 
just what he gays, there will be a good 
prayer-meeting, so far as he is concerned. » 
A perfect prayer-meeting ‘is made up of 
Christians ia earnest to be made perfect, 
Ifthey really want to imitate the character | 0: 
of the sinless Christ, if they try bard every 
day to do it, there will be no trouble about 
there being a good prayer-meesting ons 
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Tae case of Steinkauler, to which we 
teferred last week, shows the need of 


lation to define more accurately | 


be circumstances and acts which terminate 
American citizenship and, consequently, 
the obligation of the General Government 
to protect it in foreign countries. By the 
actof July 27th, 1868, Congress declared 
that ‘the right of expatriation is a nepurel, 
and inherent right of all people”; that. 
“any declaration, order, or decision of any 
officer of the- United States which denies, 
restricts, impairs, or questions the right of 
expatriation is. hereby declared incon- 
sistent with the fundamental principles of 


zenship shall be terminated; and 
it i mianitestly the duty of Congress to 


3) supply this information by legislative en- 


actmeot. American citizens who go abroad 
to stay there, with no indications of a par’ 
pose to return, ought at sone point to be 
fixed by law,to be. regarded as having 
changed, their nationality by their own 
acts, 80 far as any obligation of protection 
on the part of this ‘Government is con- 
cerned. °The¥ are’ not citizens of the 
, Urfived States in any practical sense. 
According to the French code a French- 
man loses his native citizenship by foreign 
naturalization, or by accepting office under 
a foreign government without the permis 
sion of hig.own government, or by such a 
residence abroad as creates the legal pre- 


the Republic”; that ‘‘all naturalize.}i sumption that he does not ever intend to 


citizens of the United States, while in 
foreign countries, are entitled to and shall 
receive from this Government the same 
protection of persons and property which 
is accorded to native-born citizens”; and 
that the President, when informed that 
“any citizen of the United Siates has been 
unjustly deprived of his liberty by or 
under the authority of avy foreign gov- 
ernment,” shall at once intervene in his 
behalf, demanding the reasons for his im- 
prisonment, and, if they appear not suffi- 
dient, promptly demanding his release and 
taking such steps as he may think proper, 
not amounting to acts of war, to effect 
such release. 

So also Congress, by the acts of .April 
14th, 1802, and February 10th, 1855, pro- 
vided that all children ‘‘born out of the 
Hmits and jurisdiction of the United 
States” whose fathers at the time of their 
birth were American citizens shall be 
deemed citizens of the United States; yet 
that the rights of citizensbip shal!’ not 
descend to children whose fathers never 
resided in the United States. In the latter 
of the above acts it is provided that “any 
woman who is now or may herenfter be 
married to a citizen of the United States 
and who might herselt be lawfully, nat- 
uralized shall be deemed a citizen.” ‘By 
the acts of March 8d, 1865, and July 19th, 
1867, Congress passed a series of statutes in 
respect to the forfeiture of the rights of 
citizenship, having special reference to 
those engaged in the military and naval 
service of the United Stutes. By the act 
of April 9th, 1866, {t re enacted the defini- 


the Fourteenth Amendment, 

All this is very well so far as it goes; but 
the serious difficulty with it is that it does 
pot go farenough. It insists upon theright 
of expatriation and change of nationality, 
contrary to the .old feudal doctrine 
of perpetual allegiance formerly main- 
tained by most of the governments of 
Europe; yet, in respect to American citi- 
zens, whether naturalized ‘or native-born, 
going abroad and remaining in foreign 
countries, it furnishes no rule for determin- 
ing how and when expatriation becomes 
an accomplished fuct, so that the executive 
department of the Government may be 
guided in its duties in respect to those per- 
gons who, residing abroad, nevertheless 
claim to be American citizens and demand 
the resulting right of protection. The 
President, in his annual message of 1873, 
called the attention of Congress to this. de- 
fect in the law and requested it to indicate 
by stature “‘how and when expatriation 
can be accomplished, to regulate. by luw 
the condition of American women marry- 
ing foreigners, to fix the status Uf cbihjren 
born in a foreign country of American 
parents residing more or less permanently 
abroad, and. to muke rules for determining. 


return’ to hisown country. So, too, the 
Prussian. and Austrian emigrant forfeits his 
citizenship when, with permission, be quits 
his own country with no intention of 
returning. Nearly all the governments of 


. Europe bave some definite rule on this sub- 
ject, while the United States, though fore. 


most in resisting the doctrine of perpetual 
allegiance, has no rule by which to indi- 
cate how and when its own citizens shall be 


deemed to have lost their nationality and ° 


chosen another, except as it may be found 
in treaties‘ with other governments. The 
whole responsibility of making a rule as 


cases arise, except where it is made by. , 


special treaties, is'devolved upon the Presi 
deat. Congress thus remits to him a ques- 
tion of luw which it ought to decide for 
him, leaving him simply to judge of the 
facts iniany given case under the law. 








FAMILIAR PREACHING, 


Tre Saturday Review is a highly conserv: 
ative if nota High Church paper, and it 
has besn one of the most sturdy opponents 
of the familiar'style of preaching adopted 
by Moody and Sankey; but yet this digni- 
fied journal expresses the highest degree of 
satisfaction at having heard a pulpit orator 
who was so familiar in bis illustrations that 





he ventured to thention the names of Bishop — 


Phtlpotts and Lord Chancellor Eldon in the 
course Of his sermon ; and The Review hopes 
that preachers will come in time to remem- 
ber'that they are addressing themselves to 
Englishmen, and not to Jews. When. they 
want to mention the name of any historical 
personage ‘by way of an illustration, why 
not, suggests The Leview, draw from En- 
glish bistory or from contemporary per 

sonages,, instend of seeking for names in the 
Old Testament? And Tie Review instinees 
that Ezekiel even spoke of Daniel, who wag 
his contemporary, by bis familiar name, 


instead of alluding to bim ina mysterious. , 


manner as & fellow-cougtryman serving at 
a foreign court, © 

But the Saturday Reoiew appears, very 
strangely, to lose sight of the circumstance 
that, if Englishmen are not Jews, they have 
adopted the religionyof the Jews, and that 
the most familiar and best-understood 
names that 
congregation of "English Churchmen are 
those to be found in the Old Testiment. 
There is hardly a name, from Moses‘ to 
Malachi, that would not be more gen. 
erally recognized as typical of any human 
quality than either the name of Chancellor 
Eildon or of Bishop Philpotts. Religiously 
speaking, Englishmen are Jews,and Moses, 
Joshua, Samson, Job, or Daniel would. be 
more effective’ in a familiar sermon to a 
congregation of Churchmen than any names 
of contemporary or ancient English his- 
tory. Ezekiel classed together the names 
of Noah, Daniel, and Job because they 


such other kindred points as may seem best }) were the names most familiar to his andit. 


to Congress.” A bill covering some Of 
these questions, especially the first, was re- 
ported in the House of Representatives; 
yetitdid not become a law, , 


iT Bt wo 
The consequence is that the President | 


compelled’ to make the law for bimsélt it? 
respect to cases that are constantly” occur- 
ring, of Which that of Stéinkauler is’ a 
fair specimen. srical 
citizens, naturalized and native-born, b 
3 0 to Europe ‘every year, but, many 

em reside there for a series of years, 
— of them having no expectation of 
feturning to this country. It is important 
that they dhould know and that the. 





| Sdent should know by what ects their c 


ors; and they are just as familiar now to: 


Englishmen and Americans who congre- 
gate in a house of worship of any kind as 

‘are in & synagogue, Although we 
speak of Job and Ezckiel as personages of 
Scripture, yet. Job was as Temote to the 
prophet as he is to us. : 


The idea of the Saturday Review that only ’ 
Thousands of American} English facts are proper to be inentioned 

when preaching to Englishmen isin the last. 
degree irrational and absurd, “Everything 


that speaks to Englishmen as Englishmen,” 

says The: Review, “above all, everything 
Which speaks to them as ‘Englishmen of 
their particular town of 
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Jews, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans.” 
And this may be partly true; but bow iss 
preacher to instruct his hearers in the great 
truths of the Gospel by seeking in English 
history for the facts upon which the faith 
of Christians rests as a foundation? The 
idea is superlative in its folly. Scholars 
draw_ their illustrations from. classical bis- 
tory because they are. more familiar and 
better understood by their auditors, Pro- 
fessor Lonfellow in. his semi-centennial 
poem before the graduating class of Bowdoin 
did not mention any of the octogenarians 
of the present day, ashe might weil have 
done, and have brought to the notice of his 
hearers such venerable and familiar names 
as Mr. Bryant and Peter Cooper; but, as 
he was addressing scholars, he spoke to 
them of men who were more remote and 
yet more familiar: 


“ Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 
Wrote his grand Gdipus and Simonides 
Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers 
When each had numbered more than fourscore 


And Themshemten at fourscore and ten, 

Had but begun bis Characters of Men. 

Ch , at Woodstock with the nightingales, 

At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales; 

Goethe at Wetmar, toiling to the last, 

Completed Faust when eighty years were past.” 

Nearness does not necessarily mean fa- 
miliarity. There are many objects within 
our reach of which we know less than we 
do of Jupiter and Saturn and which would 
sound less familiar if mentioned in a ser- 
mon. The time will never come which 
The Saturday Review anticipates, when ‘it 
may be as‘natural (in chureh) to illustrate 
the citizenship of Christians by reference 
to the history of an English city as it now 
seems to illustrate it by references drawn 
from Rome, or Corinth, or Jerusalem; or, 
if it ever should come, it will be when the 
Bible has ceased to be the source of a 
Curistian’s faith in divine truths. 











WANTED—A PLACE. 


“WANTED—A By for my fee -- must be 
eminently r very | its duties 
few, light, and agreeable.” 








Ir the hopes and wishes of the average 
parent for-his child were set forth in an ad- 
vertisement, it would read like the above, 
Long before the little man is old enough 
to know that life means anything more 
serious than eating, sleeping, and playing, 
its anxiously loving parents have asked 
themselves the question: ‘* What shall we 
make of him?’ This is very natural and 
right. To choose a pursuit for their child is 
their duty. It were strange, indeed, that, 
with the many advantages they have over 
bim, their choice should not be wiser than 
bis. Other things being equal, are not two 
experienced beads better than one that is 
inexperienced? It is sheer nonsense to 
s.y, a8 is sometimes said, that this ought 
to he left to the cbild’s own judgment. We 
hive known a youth to halt in sad perplex- 
ity between the anvil and the easel, and 
finally to leave both for the pulpit, 
where be is.asa flyin the ointment. No 
chiid should be allowed to reach manhood 
without being qualified for some occu- 
pation which will yield bim a comfortable 
subsist-nee, But this is not what we 
started to write about. 

In making this choice, the parent should 
take into consideration bis child’s char 
acter and capacity. Moved by avarice or 
ambition, many stretch every nerve and 
employ every means in their power to get 
their children into professions or positioas 
for which they have no fitness, natural or 
acquired.” This: is to wrong their fellow- 
men and entail misery upon their children. 
It is “downright dishonesty. That the 
place is an easy, respectable, and lucrative 
one is no reason why one child should have 
it more than another. There ts « right’ place 
for every one; a place which Nature de- 
signed him for and, which he can fill better 
than he can any other. Why is it that this 
old truth—as old as the appointment of 
Moses to be the doing man and Aaron to be 
the talking man, and older—cannot getitself 
recognized by us? A pillar in a pillar’s 
place, a brick in a brick’s place is the law 
of Nature and of all wise building ; yet how 
is this law disregarded, violated daily, 
wholly ignored?. Who has not seen a little 
half-penny brick of a man set up as a 
pillar, a central pillar; the whole edifice 
tumbling speedily about his ears, to his sor- 
row aad the sorrow of many, as the conse- 


quedest A soft, green, ‘thick. oe-your-fingez 
withe of humanity employed as a girder, 
where was needed a stout piece of well- 
seasoned timber? What could beexpected 
but just what we have—topplings, dissulu- 
tions, misery, ruin? . Put you brick. into its 
little place for a brick, its little niche of 
two and a half by eight inches, and it fills 
ft, and is a good and useful thing, as every 
one wilt allow; but set it up in that place 
fora pillar! Heavens! It were the laugh- 
ablest thing on the earth to see it standing 
there with.“ pillar” chalked on it—laugh- 
ablest but for the consequences, which are 
death! Put your little green witbe in 
its place—for it, too, bas a place; nothing 
of Nature’s making but has fitness for some- 
thing—put it about a useful flour-barrel or 
fish-barrel, and it is good; but misput it into 
your building as a girder, and you will ex- 
cuse us if we do not care to touch your 
building with ‘‘ a forty-foot pole.” 

‘*The-tools to him that can handle them”; 
the place to him that can fillit, Not the tools 
to him that can buy them, though he be too 
impotent to lift them and too awkward to 
wield them without danger to himself 
and all' im his vicinity. Not the place to 
him that hasa golden ladder by which to 
climb up to it and friends to give him a 
lift. The books to him that can read them, 
the land to him that can plow it, the scep- 
ter to him: that can wield it with most 
potency of jnstice. Ina word, a man’s 
capacity. should determine his place. If 
the child be a natural shoemaker, God for- 
bid that we should seek to place him ina 
judge’s chair, a bishop’s palace, or any- 
where else than on a shoemaker’s bench. 
To be influenced in our choice ofa pursuit 
or place for our children by considerations 
other than of their capacities and qualifica- 
tions Is to be guilty of an enormous abuse of 
our fiduciary powers. That he is our child 
is surely no reason why we should make of 
him a knaveand an Instrument of torture 
tomen. Yes,a knave: the man who ac- 
cepts a position for which he is not quali- 
fied is as, much a knave as he who gives 
his note for an amount which he knows he 
will never be able to pay. If one has little 
money, he should not give -bis note for a 
large sum. If-he bas no nfoney, but only 
a bushel of turnips, he should only give 
his note for a bushel of turnips. But if, a 
bushel of turnips being the sum total of | 
bis wealth, he gives his note for a hundred 
thousand dollars, is he honest? And if, 
possessing one of the smallest of brains 
and having no experience at all, he en- 
ters upon. a position which requires the 
largest capacity and much experience, 
is he honest? The right place for 
a man is that which corresponds in 
size and kind to the man, Except 
this much-needed reign of justice be inav- | 
gurated by parents and. established by 
education, ft will never be at all. Though 
the right place for the child should not be 
one of the easy, lucrative, and, as the word 
goes, respectable places, put him in it, 
nevertheless, Respectable! If he is in his 
right place, will not Heaven respect him? 
and earth? 

However extravagant our wishes ana! 
expectations may be, there is not a sin- 
ecure, nor is there a gubernatorial, judicial, 
or professorial chair, congressional mem- 
bership, bank, railroad, or life-assurance 
presidency for every one: of the nice 
little boys who will shave for the first time 
and don a double-breasted dress-coat or 
graduate from college somewhere in the 
next twenty years. Nice boys, I know, 
and our boys; but the thing cannot be, 
Hard work, with small pay, laborious pov- 
erty is the lot of most honest men. If a 
man be dishonest he may for some few 
brief summer hours, as it were, dance a 
flashy, frolicksome, Fiskean dance uf delu- 
sion; but we are now calculating the re- 
sults for honesty, for no other. ‘The golden- 
egg-laying bens must be multiplied ere 
every one of our children can have 4 nest- 
ful of golden eggs for his own, In view of 
these facts; were it not well to moderate 
our expectations and take down our adver 
tisement ? 
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Ountam, gentlemen on the daily press 
ct, wtmatng wold yy Kd 
the salaries some newspaper gossip has. given 
“chem in a, paragraph going the rounds of the 
provincial papers, 
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Editorial Motes. ° 


Tux death of Francis P. Biatr, Ir., which oc- 
curred at St. Louis; on the 8th inst., at the age 
of 54, had been anticipated for some time, and 
will cause but little emotion except among his 
own immediate friends. Notwithstanding the 
high position ‘he at one time held in political 
life and his distinguished services during the 
War of the Rebellion, there was nothing in his 
history calculated to keep his name ‘long 
fn the remembrance of the people. He 
had the honor of being nominated for the 
Vice-Presidency I 1868, on the same ticket 
with Mr. Seymour, and helped, more‘even than 
the leader on his ticket;"by his unpopularity, to 
defeat bis party. His famous Brodhead letter, 
in which he proposed’ new rebellion to over- 
throw the government at the South, was what 
recommended him to the Democrats and ren- 
dered their defeat certain. He had served the 
State of Missouri in Cobgress and was nomi- 
nated by President Johnson for two of 
three different offices, but was rejected 
by the Senate, and in 1871 he ‘whe 
elected to the'state legislature from the-city 
of St. Louis; but since then hé bas! had no 
part in public life, except as the superintend- 
ent of insurance in Missouri. It must be re- 
membered to his credit that at the outbreak of 
the Rebellion he was prompt in the offer of his 
services to the Government and he had: secretly 
organized a regiment of volunteers before 
the atteek upon Fort Sumter, which were 
formed into the ist. Missouri regiment, of 
which he was. given: the command and 
with which he broke up the rebel camp 
near St. Louis under the command of,Ster- 
ling Price., Of. his. bravery as a (soldier 
and the value of his services: to. the. Union 
cause there can be no dispute, andit is greatly 
to be regretted that one to whom tbe.country 
owed so much should by bis subsequent con- 
duct have caused a reversal of the public grat- 
itude towards him. ‘But he belonged to an 
erratic family and a long continuance of po- 
litical, prosperity: had spoiled him for the 
duties of a quiet citizen. His father and 


Blairs may be considered as at an end, 


Tue governor of Kansas has lately taken on 
himself to give some advice as to Indian mat- 
ters, which emboldens us to put a case before 
him that might well interest his attention, the 
facts of which we draw from a communica. 
tion to the Secretary of the Interior made by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. One 


thirty in number, men, women, and children, 
belonging ta the bands of “Black Dog” and 
‘Big Chief” were peacefully engaged in hunt- 
ing in the buffalo country in the southwestern 
part of Kansas, upon what was a ‘portion of 
their former reservation, when they were at- 
tacked by about forty Kansas citizens, under | 
command of one Capt. Ricker, who were after- 
ward ordered upon duty as militia by the 
governor of Kansas, the order being antedated 
80 as to cover this outrage. Four of the Osdges 
were murdered, and their property aud that 
of the other Indians, consisting of sixty ponies, 
saddles, bridles, blankets, and‘ other camp 
equipagé, was plundered and carriéd off by the 
so-called militia. The facts in the case are 
abundantly sustained by the affidavits of more 
than fifteen reputable citizens, who were eye- 
witnesses to the transaction, and on their testi- | 
mony it is palpably evident that the affait was 
a cold-blooded murder, followed by theft and | 
robbery. The Osages were greatly incensed at. 
the time and a border war seemed inevitable; 
but, Owing to the influence of the ageut and bis. 
promise to them that the Government would 
interfere in their behalf for their’ protection 
and rights, the war parties were temporarily | 
restrained, and they have been kept waiting to, 
this date in expectation of the fulfillment ’ét’ 
these promises of justice, They bave askéd 
that the murderers be punished ;‘or, if that 
cannot be done, that resiitution be made to 
them and, at least, that the property stolen. 
from them be returned. The attention of the 
governor of Kansas has been frequently called 
to this subject, with the request for the return) 
of the. property, but without. securing final |’ 
action. . The governor, has, silently ignored 


the wrongs of the Osages in all this matter and | 
the property taken from them has been sold or'| 
destroyed .or lost, being treated , as plunder. 
These Osage Indi-| 


lawfully captured in war. 
ans are deeply grieved and incensed. The cus- 
tomary morning and evening wails of the or- 
phans and widows aré. still kept. up ino their 


in what are called mourning parties, to assuage 
their grief in the blood of white men, Has 


Congress a duty in such a case as this? 
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year ago a party of Osage Indians, about | 


villages, and it is with the utmost difficulty 
that they are daily restrained fiom going out’ 
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ical campaign in that state. The World of this 
city assures the public that be is a hard-money 
Democrat and utterly. opposed to the paper- 
money and inflation theories put forth by the 
recent Democratic convention of Obio. The 
World ig right as to the convictions and polit- 
feal antecedents of the honorable senator; 
yet the question which now concerns him and 
which the public would be glad to have an- 
swered is quite a different one. Knowing the 
truth, and believing the truth, and, by. all 
his antecedents. committed to the truth, hae 
Senator Thurman the manly and moral courage 
to ‘speak the truth to his brother Democrats in 
Ohio? This.is the question which will be 
answered by bis forthcoming speech. He has 
already made one speech, and if he makes 
another of the same type there will be no 
difficulty in reading his character as a public 
man, One whoin his position and witb his 
influence evades, for party reasons, an opep 
and honest utterance of his real sentiments o3 
a great and vital question which concerns the 
whole country need do no more to justify his 
condemnation. We had hoped for better 
things from Senator Thurman, and shall wait 
until his next speech to see whether the hups 
is to be finally disappointed. 


Mr. Frepgrics Dove.ass, in some bigh 
spirited if not wise advice to his colortd broth- 
ers, the substance of which is that they had 
better paddle their own canoe, and not ask or 
take help or advice from the whites, has seed 
fit lately to pitch {nto the very unfortunate 
management Of the Freedmen’s Bank, ‘fhe 
fate of that bank ‘is evidence enough that t& 
was very loosely managed; but the reason of 
itis not far to seek. One great difficulty waa 
that that there were very unwisely put upon 
its board of direction a large number of colored 
people, of excellent character and disposition, 
but utterly incompetent to manage ‘such large 
sums Of money aa the bank had to deal with. 
@f the white directors, some lived at a dis- 
taneée and could not often attend, of whom 
some, like'Mr. Ketchum, of this city, resigned 
because they weuld not be responsible for 

management which seemed to them unsafe and 
which they could notcheck, By their number 
and the regular attendance of most of them the 
colored directors mainly controlled the meet- 
‘tags of directors, or, rather, were controlled 
by the officers—Mesers. Alvord, Cooke, Eaton, 
and Hubttington—dzainst whom we would 
charge not intentional fraud, but carelessness 
about making their loans secure. This, with 
too great eagerness to pay large dividends 
and to extend numerous branches, explains 
the disaster, To our knowledge, one of the 
most competent directors the bank ever had, 
elected against the vote of most of the col- 
ored directOrs, who did not like bis politics, 
refused to keep the position because of its un-” 
safe way of doing business, But the colored 
directors could not see this, although they 
were interested efough to be eonstantly prea- 
‘ent, unless we except Mr. Douglass himself, 
who, though a director, was generally absent 
from the meetings, and who thus fs less—and 
more—regponsible for the failure. But we are 
a little surprised to hear Aim complain of the 
failure of the bank, 


Tue Albany Law Journal refers to a recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of Califoruia, 
in which, it was held by the Court; 

'  ¢s Fipst, that the,legislaturecaanot, while pro- 
vide asystem of education for the youth of 
“the ate exclude trom its benefits ecrtafh 
children merely because of their African de- 
scent. | Secondly, that the law providing for the 
educatiop.of children of African descent in 
separate schools, to be provided at the pubife 
Yéxpénse, the samé @s other ‘schools, is not in 
i\eonflict ‘with the constitution of the state or 
that. of the pation.”* 
- We‘ have no. doubt that this. decision, so far 
as it relates to the Constitution of the United 
States, >is entirely correet, and, bence, that 
Congress ‘has; no authority to make. any 
regulations in respect to the question. ef 
mixed or separate schools as condgeted, in 
and managed by the several states. Both 
°elasdes of schools are equally compatible with 
“the Constitution, since it has nothing two do 
with “either, any more than wit) the next 
eclipse of the sun. We are equally clear that. 
the system of separate schools—one for white 
children and another fer colored children— 
ought to be discarded ‘by every state fm the 
Union. Its only apology is that of a prejudice 
as foolish and unphilosopbiecal as it is wicked. 
It makes an invidious distinction between citi- 
zens of the two races under the authority and 
by the agency of law, and this is quite suffl- 
ere Re el it, 5 


‘Tau Governor una Council of Massachusetts 
have at last decided that the sentence of death 
against Jesse Pomeroy, the boy avurderer, shall 
“be carried into exeeution. The vote stood tive 
to four. He is about Sfteen years of age and 
-gurely old. enough to be held reaponsible tor 
offenses against the law.- There is, however, a 
serious question in respect to hissanity. Every 
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member of the jury that convicted him upon 
the evidence evinced some doubt on this point 
by signing a petition for the commutation of 
bis sentence. Most of the medical experts 
who have examined him have expressed the 
opinion that beis not in a sound state of mind. 
Ex-Chief-Justice Bigelow, who has carefully 
reviewed the whole evidence, gives it as his 
opinion that Pomeroy should not be hung. 
He said that the boy was notin his right mind, 
and, hence, was not personally responsible ; but 
that “‘he was too dangerous a character with 
that taint in his blood ever to be allowed to go 
free.” We do noteay that this is certainly a 
correct view of the case; yet we do mean to 
Say that the sentence of death should not be 
executed upon this lad provided there is any 
just ground for doubt as to his sanity. His 
murders seem to have been committed without 
any of the usual motives leading to the crime; 
and if he be a congenital monstrosity, then 
the insane asylum for life, rather than the gal- 
lows, furnishes the proper disposition of bis 
case. We hope, for the sake of the grave 
principle inyolved, that the Governor and 
Council will review their decision before put- 
ting it into effect, especially as it was given by 
@ divided opinion. 


BLOWING up a rum-shop by powder in order 
to stop the sale of intoxicating liquors in it is 
one way of serving the cause of temperance; 
yet, with all due respect to the friends of tem- 
perance in Westerville, in Ohio, who have 
recently tried this argument upon the liquor 
saloon of one Henry H. Corbin, we have the 
strongest doubts whether it is the best way. 
To us it looks yery much like doing evil that 
good maycome, Otterbein University is located 
at Westerville, and for many years, until Mr, 
Corbin opened a liquor saloon, no such nui- 
sance has been known in that temperance town, 
We do not wonder that the people should be 
offended and seek to abate the nuisance. And 
yet the powder-explosion argument is notbing 
but the argument of lawless violence, and is 
made no better because wielded by professedly 
good men. There is such a thing as zeal with- 
out knowledge, as passion without sense, and 
sometimes we find this in those who aim at 
good ends but use bad means. Mr. Corbin bas 
resorted to the law for the defense. of his 
rights es a citizen against temperance rioters; 
and, if the facts are as reported, the law ought 
to vindicate him and punish the rioters, 


Srvoz Satan, as the story goes, tried to get 
up a fight over the body of Moses, we do not 
remember anything more absurd than the At- 
lanta duel over Bishop Gilbert Haven. We 
don’t believe that it was purposely provoked 
by the Bishop in any such way as St. Paul once 
set the Jews by the ears.by telling them that 
he was @ Phariseee, and that he was called in 
qnestion for his faith asa Pharisee, for our 
Bishop hates a fight if he is not in it. As we 
understand the story, two of the city editors— 
Conservatives, who are lately getting more 
radically and desperately conservative—have 
been abusing the Bishop for his anti-slayery 
sentiments, and we imagine that they got into 
a, quarrel as to which hated him the 
worst. Thereupon, forgetting their, foe, they 
began a Midianitish fight against one 
another, challenged each other to mortal 
combat, and it looked as if truth and decency 
would have at least one less foe in Northern 
Georgia. They started for the battle-ground’; 
but prudently allowed themselvés to be ar- 
rested before they had endangered each other’s 
precious careases. Everybody is laughing, or 
ought to be, at the bot-headed fools’; and 
Bishop Haven is weeping that he has lost'the 
chance to play the chaplain. Such nonsense 
ought to help the project proposedwby one of 
the ablest old citizens of Northern Georgia to 
startin Atlanta a newspaper which shall rep- 
resent the old solid Union men of the state, 

~ho are likely before long to come out in 
effective rebellion against the pestilent: con- 
‘seryatism’? which is just now too rampant in 
Georgia. 


Cuaruzs Francis Apams has not been so 
free as his father in talking on religious topics. 
What he has to say about the need of worthy 
. preaching will attract. the more attention on 
this account. In his Amberst address he says: 


“One church, possessed of a star performer, 
ie crowded to. ite utmost limits, whilst 
another, oecupied by a far better but less elo- 

uent man, is attended, possibly, by 40’ or 50 
evoted friends and no more. is it a matter 
of wonder that the innocert spe should be 
diseouraged? He has minsed hia path. Why? 
Because, when he was taught, all that was in- 
culeated as necessary was sound doctrine. 
The means of making it acceptable to. the 
hearer were wholly overlooked. The demand 
of the present time is for sympathy, bordering, 
it may be, upon passion. In my amble opin, 
jon, there never was a fairer field of action to 
animate and confirm the shivering contidence 
of thousands in the pure doctrines of the 
Saviour than_at this moment is presented in 
those United States. ére fb great need of a 
revival, and of succéesérs even to such = 
Whitefield and Wesley te ‘bring it, about, 
am an.earnest advocate of 8 special school ot 
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instruction directed to this end alone. I want 


dancing maser; bat ‘rather the. Totty” con 


y con- 
sciousness of a skillfully devoted to the 
penetration into th e innermost recesses of the 
mind and the confirmation of the reason and a 
deep well of sympathy from whieh to heal the 
soreness of every faltering heart. 





Tux New York correspondent of the Chris- 
tian Leader, referring to a brief mote of onre as 
to the absurdity of Zhe Times's credible informe- 
tion that Messrs. Moody and Sankey were sent 
to England as a speculation:of Mr. Barnum’s, 
complains that we speak as if Universalists 
could not sympathize with a religious revival, 
We meant nothing more than that they do not 
approve of Mr. Moody’s revivals, although we 
are quite aware that a reviving of religious 
feeling and life is earnestly sought for among 
them. Nobody could read their religious -pa- 
pere without seeing it, and it completely per- 
vades such a volume as Dr. Brooks’s ‘Our New 
Departure,”” which is one of the best revival 
books weever read, The correspondent says 
that a revival of righteousness is all the talk 
now among the Universalist conventions, some 
of which have lately been true. revival meet 
fogs. He says: ‘‘ We are having revivals, and 
we shall: have more and greaterones. They 
will never be marked with the passionate 
demonstrations of the ‘Evangelical’ revival, 
but they will be none the less real,” 





Ir would not have looked well if there had 
been an Irish faction fight in our streets while 
all Ireland was united in giving a hearty wel- 
come to our countrymen in Dublin, who bad 
gone over there to beat the Irish team ina 
target-shooting contest. It was for this reason, 
perhaps, that the Orange lodges, numbering 
over six hundred members, were permitted 
to march quietly and without any show even of 
opposition to the Church of the Holy Trinity, in 
Madison Avenue, and there listen toa discourse 
by Rev. Morris A. Tyng in commemoration’ot 
the victories of the Boyne and Aughrim. ‘The 
services were conducted in good order and 
the text of the sermon was “‘Speaking the 
truth in love.” The next’ day the Orange 
lodgés were permitted to go on their way re- 
joicing to & picnic, to be merry in remembering 
the great deeds of William of Orange. Itis but 
avery short time since that any commemora- 
tion of a public character of the Battle of the 
Boyne was sure to be accompanied by savage 
assaults from our Irish Roman Catholic fellow- 
citizens. The improvement in their manners 
is very encouraging, 


Ar the recent meeting of the Irish Presby- 
terian General Assembly an overture was adopt- 
ed declaring that, as the wine used in the Uld 
Testament oblations and at the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper “ was the ordinary wine of 
the country—that is, the fermented juice of the 
grape—they cannot sanction the use of the un- 
fermented juice of the grape asa symbol in 
the ordinance.’’ The Rev. Robert Watt, D.D., 
formerly of Philadelphia and now professor of 
dogmatics at Belfast, moved the overture, 
and testimony to the above view of the Bible 
wine was presented as from the Rev, William 
Wright, missionary at Damascus; the Rey, 8. 
H, Calbonn,  thirty- eight years a resident of 
Turkey; Dr. C. V. A. Van Dyck, thirty-five 
years a resident of Syria; and Dr, W. M. 
hanson, author of ‘The Land and the Book,” 
more than forty years a resident of Syria, But, 
supposing it to be true—and we have no doubt 
about it—that the sacramental wine of the 
Bible wag fermented, that need dot bind the 
Irish Assembly. Or will it at its next meeting 
overture that the bread of the communion be 
‘upleayened; that the communicants recline on 
oriental couches ; that the supper be informal 
and interspersed with familiar remark ; that it 
‘be held in private apartments, and Rak ina 
public auditorium? Even as a rebuke of the 

everlasting twaddle abont raisio-washings and 
water, we cannot endure this restraint of rit- 
ual liberty. 


A review of the Queen’s life of Prince Al- 
bert appeared in the last number of the Fort- 
nightly Review, which bas been attributed, and 
justly, to the pen of Mr. Gladstone, the ex- 
premier ; but some sharp critic has detected 
an error in it which causes him to question the 
possibility of so great a scholar and theologian 
as Mr. Gladstoné having written it. ~The error 
consists of a metition of the Prophet Daniel’s 
passing through the fiery furnace; but 
this is just such a mistake as a great 
scholar and theologian might easily make, 
but which a Sunday-school boy of ten 
years would not be likely to fall tuto. 


that such an error should have éscaped the de- 
tection of the proof-reader and the editor of 
the magazine. The’ editor ‘would’ naturally 
“enough ‘assume that anything of Mr. Glad- 


reader would only be likely to notice a verbal 
mistake is very error of Daniel atid the 
flery furnace is one that we have known other 
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writers, ~and even ‘members wiagp omy ay hes 
into, g.jlor A f 


Lars and fuller reports from the otal 
districts of France stow that’ the dreadfal 
effects of the floods in the valley of thé 
Garonne are more destructive and disastrous 
than had been conceived possible. The soath- 
ern partof France bas) been visited by anew 
Deucalion. - The crops. ef ,one. of, the. most 
fertile districts of the country have been 
utterly destroyed and the influence of the dis- 
aster upon the prosperity of France will _be 
terrible. Not only have the crops through a 
wide and populous district been destroyed, 
but the flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, 
upon whith the inhabitants depended, havé 
havé also Deen swept’ away, and the 
lives of more than three thousand people 
have been sacrificed. In addition to the dis- 
asters from the floods in France, there have 
been similar floods isn Switzerland and in Hun- 
gary, the extent of the damage to the districts 
innundated being but vaguely reported by 
telegraph. Happily for ourselves, as well ag 
for Europe, all the reports from our grain- 
producing districts at the Bouth and’ West are 
full of cheering statements of the richness of 
the harvest and of the favorable” prospects of 
the corn crops to yet be gathered. Whatever 
deficiencies there may be of breadstuffs in 
Europe our own granaries will be, abundantly 
able tosupply. 





Lrxe a sturgeon in a shad-net, s0 doth genius 
break through the fetters of custom.’ Com- 
nion poets, like Teunyson or Léngfellow, lt 
themselves be'tied by old-time; rules of rhyme 
and meter, grammar and reason. ‘Not.so, the 
Obituary Bard of The Philadelphia Ledger; And 
the same genius, shows, itself clearly in its 
brilliant. variations of its oldest themes, such 
as thie: 

“ We had a little James once, 
He was our only pride; 
We loved him, ah, perhaps, too well, 
For soon he slept and died. 
Gone to meet his grandma,” 
Or this, which adds three syllables to the line, 
perhaps to make up for the one missing above: 
“We had a little Annie Maria once, 
She was our joy ana pride, 
We loved her, ah, perhaps too, well, 
For soon she slept and died.” 
But even three extra syllables do not exhaust 
the fertility of genius. Read this admirable 
verse which comforts Abraham Cronk and also 
Stephen Baugh: _ 
“T leave this world without a tear 
Save for the ones I love so dear; 
And now at last, O! God, descend, t 
And be to husband and children and kindred a friend. 
Gone, but not forgotten.” - 
But true genius is no more aslave to rhyme 
than to meter, a8 witness the following senti- 
ment by the late John Milton, as reported in 
The Ledger : 
* Farewell, wife, and baby. pine , 
Though absent from you do not fear, 
God will protect and comfort you. 
Let not your grief for me be great. 
But love the baby for my sake. 
Gone, but not forgotten.” 
The original John could not rhyme like that ; 
bat he did not have the help of the Aaron 
Coons of The Ledger. Here is another: 
“ The only boon I leave you, my husband, 
Is our lovely children dear; 
Love them, ob !|,for me, my husband, 
_ Turn not from them motherless.” 
That prayer should be answered. Not long, 
we warrant, will they be “ motherless.” How 
readily genius sacrifices rhyme beg religion is 
seen in the following verse: 
“ James now calmly sleeps at last, 
All pain, all grief, all suffering past. 
Asleep in Jesus and at home , 
_ . .With Mary, the Mother of God.” 
Yet another is quite as beautiful—we will not 
say deyout: ; 
“ There, joined in that great company, 
‘Whose number none can tell,- 
Although we part a little while, 
We hope to meet where parting is no more.” 
An.ordinary poet would have ended the verse 
with rhyme and meter complete—, 
; We hope to meet in Heaven; 
but The Ledger knows no. restraint—not even 
of grammar—as witness the following : 
“ Husband, dear, do not.weep, k 
Maggie has only fell asleep; t 
‘Take good caré of Baby dear, 
And wipe away the falling tear,” 
The subject is inviting and the material is inex- 
haustible, but our, limited space bids us con- 
clude our anthology with the following fayorite 
. Posy, often plucked for us by 
bard, which for some time > puzzled our attempts 
at analysis : 
' “Dearie thow hiss leftus}9 
poe to meet ourfatherdear . 
J Pips brie pr and 1 shining shore, 


een aera yore. « 
— Farewelledearest mother.” 


‘Titres is a certain kid Of Tidustry, Which 
appears to be in 4 flourishing condition In En- 








ony which has' never yet been Keard of ‘on 


Ledger's |. 





‘this aide of thé “Atlantic. “Tt ts ‘the manufee- 


ture of sermons by a lithographic process, so;as 
to resemble manuscript: These productions 
are sold extensively to curates of the Estab- 
lished-Church who are too indolent or too fee- 
ble to write them for their own use. A corre- 
spondent of the London Times, in making an 
apology for the incompetent curates who are 
under the necessity of preaching what other 
people write, says: “ Borrowing from friends, 
copying from books, buying old manuscripts 
are tried fn turn, till at last, In sheer despair, he 
yields to the tempting proposal in a sermon- 
purveyor’s circular of a regular supply of orig- 
inal sermons at 18s. 6d. a quarter, in strict 
eonfidence. He lulls conscience te sleep, 
preaches another man’s sermons as his own, 
and deceiyes any lynx-eyed members of his 
congregation whose seats command the pulpit 
by placing on his velvet cushion a lithographed 
imitation of handwriting, instead of plain, 
honest print,”’ etc. Thisisavery disgraceful 
but, judging from the frequent advertisements 
in the London papers, & very common practice 
among theclergy of the Established Church. 
But the complaint sounds incongruous from 
those who think it altogether proper fora 
curate to pray another person’s prayers that 
he preaches another man’s sermons. The 
difference is, however, that in one case the 
practice is perfectly honest, while in the other 
itisas dishonest and as dishonorable as any 
act can be. Itisaforgeryof the vilest kind, 
and yet it is so common in the English Church 
thata paper like The.Jimes can see no impro- 
priety in apologizing for it. 


....Although our various @epartments are 
equally editorial, there aresome among them 
that require more technical knowledge than 
those in the officecan command. It has some- 
how ieome to be generally known that the Rev. 
Henry Clay. Trumbull has for some years been 
the. writer of most of our department of Sun- 
day-schools and has done the work extremely 
well. He has now become editor of The Sun- 
day-school Times, and his duties there will 
probably occupy all his time. If, therefore, 
our readers should notice more frequent refer- 
ences to him in the future than in the past, they 
will understand the reason. And will our 
readers also understand that apy items here- 
after recording the sayings and doings of the 
Rev. G, A. Peltz, president of the International 
Sunday-school Convention, are not written by 
the special editor now in charge of ed col- 
umnes. 

....A clergyman in Fall River, whose name 
werégret our inability to mention, has, ac- 
cording to The News of that city; requested his 
church committee to reduce his salary to the 
extent of two hundred dollars, one thousand 
dollars being as much as he felt himself en- 
titled to, Whether thié should he taken as an 
indication of undeveloped crime or a conscious- 
ness of virtue is more than we know. But the 
tendency of the times is certainly not in the 
direction of reduced salaries for estimable 
ministers: It has been said that we are better 
known by our vices than our virtues, If this 
modest Fall River minister had had his salary 
raised instead, of asking that itshould be re- 
duced, we should have known who he was. 
But two hundred dollars, though it may repre- 
sent the virtue of a saint, is too small a sum to 
make a noise about. 


..-» The question of fraternal relations be- 
tween the Northern and the Southern Presby- 
terian Churches is not just now quite so much 
discussed as the question whether The Interior’: 
style of criticising the moderator for squelch- 
fhe Dr. Robingon’s telegram to the Northern 
Assembly was not “fierce and censorious.” 
To speak of Mr. Gray, who owns that he wrote 
The Interior’s criticisms, as cursing ‘‘ Shimri,” 
passes ordinary beliefl; but such he must be, we 
judge, haying experienced a sad change of 
heart at Cleveland. What an electric atmo 
sphere that must haye been to sour a temper 
that remained sweet over all Professor Patton's 
thunderstorms! Says The Herald and Presby 
ter: “If he continues to write as he has done, 
peace with the Northern Church and The Inte. 
vior must be preliminary to peace! with the 
South.” 

....-Somebody named C. G. Giebel has print 

ed a book called “ Thesaurus Ornithologin,” 
which is meant to be a complete bibliograph- 
deal record of everything published about 
birds. .‘the critics say it is full of blunders, 
and if the following item is'a fair specimen 
they are correct. It reads: 

‘«Linine, J., extract of a letter with his an- 
‘swers to several queries sent to him concern- 
ing his experiments of electricity. with a kite 
(Faleo).—‘Philos. Transact,’ 1755, xlviii, 757.” 

So Franklin’s kite was a hawk! The dmerican 
Naturalist suggests it must have been Falco 
lonyicaudatus—the Long-tatled Kite. We sns- 
pect Mr. Giebel’s wits were on a lark (Alauda) 
when he wrote that item. At any rate, his 


“notion of the kite it is wore tase we can swal- 


low (Hirundo): 


Yl... Something pais The Interior wants 
| ws to wilte on the wutfest of the ee 
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asdistinct from the Old School theology. 
Can’t do tt That is not our notion of the 
word, though it is just what we would expect 
from The Interior. We do not regard its dis 
cussions of dry theology which it sets.as our 
model as any more pious than the trembling 


of the devils that St, James tells of, or the [ 


arguments about 
“ Fore-knowledge, will, and fate, 

Fixed fate, free will, fore-knowledge absolute,” 
that another almost inspired authority tells us 
occupied the attention of a not very pious 
crowd. Fora really edifying editorial, let The 
Interior copy ours of this week on “‘ Life in a 
Prayer-meeting.” 

«..-A correspondent of The Advance has been 
complaining that in Northampton lately he 
found not only the Edwards Church and the Ed- 
wards Elm, but also the Edwerds Dining-rooms, 
in which were sold “ale, beer, whisky, rum 
and brandy.” Wh pon the Christian Regis- 
ter maliciously declares that ‘‘ sometimes there 
seems to be no difficulty in finding the Five 
Points of Calvinism even in rural districts.’’ 
But the times are not so bad, afterall, Long 
after Edwarde’s day “ whisky, rum, and bran- 
dy” were on the ministers’ sideboards as well 
as in Edwardean dining-rooms. 


-oeeThe Jewish Messenger complains that so 
many Hebrew youth are sent to such private 
schools as the Charlier Institute, where Chris- 
tian exercises are required. As to prizes for 
“committing Sunday-school verses to mem- 
ory,” gained by Jewish children, we do not 
believe that is so, unless the “‘Sunday- 
school verses” were Bible verses, and we doubt 
not that the Bible verses for memorizing 
which Mr. Charlier’s Jewish pupils competed 
were taken from the Old Testament, which will 
not hart them or their faith. ; 

--««The Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Boston, will 
hardly accept his call to the presidency of Ken- 
yon College, Obio. He is a Boston man, a Har- 
vard graduate, has a new and very costly 
church under way, and is liked by people of 
other denominations as well as by all savethe 
reactionary element in his own. Mr. Brooks, 
though, would have made a good college presi- 
dent in the days when that functionary had to 
administer chastisement to refractory under- 
graduates. His physique would oppall a mid- 
night ruffian. 

..‘* Noisy and nonsensical” are the epi- 
thets applied by a leading Democratic journal 
to the address recently delivered by Colonel 
John 8. Preston before the University of Vir- 
ginia in denunciation of the founders of the 
Republic and in defense of the Slaveholders’ 
Rebellion, But noisy and nonsensical are not 
the right epithets to apply to Col. Preston’s 
address to the students of the University of 
Virginia. It was simply false in all its facts 
and treasonable in all its sentiments. 

.- The Nation had better not try to talk 
about Astor Library statistics again until it 
finds out what it wants to say and then takes 
a little more pains in the saying. The same 
journal completely loses its temper in discuss- 
ing Bishop Haven’s book about Mexico. 
Newspapers have a right to their opinions; 
but they should not get into a passion so long 
98 they depend for subscribers on their sup- 
posed avoidance of vehemence for or against 
anything. 

.--»Prof, Morris says that nobody wants tore- 
vive the Standards. Dr. Schaff says in The Zvan- 
geist that there is some talk of bringing the 
subject of revising the Westminster Standards 
before the Pan-Presbyterian Couneil, or even 
of preparing a new Confession, suitable to ‘‘ the 
peculiar wants of the present age.” It takes 
our breath away. Is it possible that when Dr. 
Morris opposed revision it was because he 
wanted something more radical than revision? 
We degin to suspect so. 


-»-- This is the way a Boston paper begins a 
Commencement note: “Columbia College, 
which is a well-equipped and important Epis- 
copal institution, in the upper part of New 
York City,” ete. And now the Columbia peo- 
ple, whose institution. was founded in 1754, are 
jealous because the New York papers do pot 
find it necessary to speak of Harvard as “a 
well-equipped and important non-sectarian in- 
stitution, three miles west of Boston.” 

.-Sir Moses Montefiore has just started on 
another mission to Palestine in aid of the Jew- 
ish interests there. He is about as typical a 
specimen of an active philanthropist as lives 
on the face of the earth, and we hope he may 
long live, although he now is nearly ninety-one 
years old. To their great lawgiver and to 
Maimonides the Jews may add Montefiore as 
their third Moses. 

...-1¢ seems to be getting in the fashion for 
evening papers to reduce their price. The 
Evening Post and Hzpress of this city are now 
sold for three cents, and The News of Boston 
for one, The latter journal isin mechanical 
execution and editorial ability far ahead of its 
New York namesake, its editorial paragraphs 
bdetug specially bright. 
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— temporary edito® of The Zideral 
Christian affectionately recommends his board- 
ing-place to the patroiage of Unifarians, 
whether stopping fn the tity for a long time or 
for & day or two.” "Phé same gentleman frankly 
declares that he is engaged to conduct | the 
peper ‘for a quarter.” Cheap enough. 

-... The custom of dating newspapers ahead 
is nota vety praiseworthy one. It°* would 
take no very long time for it to die out, though; 
were all journals as frank as a Boston weekly, 
which prints under “Boston, Saturday, June 
26th, 1875” this supplementary meets 
“Printed Tuesday, June 15th.” 


--Mistakes inthe ‘‘ make-up” of a news- 


paper happen now. and then in nearly every | 


office, but a journal is seldom so unlucky.as The 
Boston Transcript was, the other day, in sepa- 
rating by along gap the two halves of a book 
notice and starting its literary department 
with the second half. 


eee The Washington Republican has, fairly got 
a Nordhoff insanity on it. It calls hima ‘* most 
despicable journalistic prostitute,” a ‘* falsi- 
fier,’’ “infamously corrupt,” and once,.more 
advisedly, a “Dutch Jew.” All of which con- 
firms the justice of its designation as The WNa- 
tional Idiot. 


.. The Interior denies that Dr. Taylor, dele- 
gate to the United Presbyterian Assembly, 
sympathized with Professor Swing in his trial 
by the Chicago Presbytery. We took the word 
of Mr. Swing’s paper for it and supposed he 
knew. But so ought Dr. Patton to know. 


....“And higher burns the mertial tide’’ 
was a line ina semi-centevnial poem read be- 
fore the class of 1825 at Bowdoin the other day,, 
not by Prof. Longfellow, but by Prof., Dunn,, 
Is the Atlantic coyered with petroleum at the 
mouth of the Androscoggin ? 


--Kalamazoo this year gives a D.D, to the } 


President of Franklin College, and Franklin 
returns the compliment to Kalamazoo, The 
coincidence is pleasant and we trust the re- 
ception of the degree was 4 surprise on both 
sides. 


..». The late Dr, Susan R. Dimock, of Boston, 
who was lost in the ‘‘ Schiller,’’ is said to have 
been a young surgeon of much skill. A free 
bed in a hospital is being established in her 
honor by some of the best people in Boston. 


-«»-Mr. H. F. Durant’s college for women, 
at Wellesley, Mass., will open September 8th. 
Some Bostonians are enthusiastic over its 
architecture and interior arrangements. 


.- The historic town of Quincy, Mass., was 
250 years old last Monday, and speeches were 
made by C. F. Adams, Jr., John Quincy 
Adams, avd Josiah Quincy. 


... The Congregationalist in its last issue tried 
its hand at printing a littleGreek. Prof. Sopho- 
cles, of Harvard, did not correct the proofs, 

....Dr. John 8. GC. Abbott’s articles on some 
of the eminent members of the Bowdoin class 
of 1825 are attracting general atteution. 

.-The Springfield Republican denies that 
Mr. B. F. Bowles (Samuel’s brother) has retired 
from the firm which owns the paper. 


.-Mr. Hoses, Mr. Claypole, and Mr. Futey 
were among the speakers at the recent .Anti- 
och College Commencement. 


Leieansnaiiammesiemialan 
Religions Futelligence. 


-.One evidence of the progress making ip 
the Jewish customs is to be seen in the case of 
Bnai Jeshurun Synagogue in this city. This 
religious society was incorporated in 1825 and 
its mode of worship has been fh accordance 
with rites of the Polish and German Jews. 
The separation of the sexes during divine wor- 
ship bas heretofore been observed, the males 
occupying, the ground floor and, the females 
occupying the gallery: The Polish Jews are 
the most conservative of all, living in marked 
contrast to the Portuguese and English Jews. 
Last May the society voted to inaugurate Tam- 
ily pews, which greatly ‘some of the 
old-fashioned people, one of whom, Israel J. 
Solomon, brought suit agaitist the edigrega- 
tion to restrain it from the proposed” altera- 
tions, it be he claimed, immodest, un- 
chaste, and unla contrary to the discipline 
and rulés of said congregation, and in viola- 
tion of his righte as a pew-owner” that families 
sbould sit together. Judge Larremore last 
week denied the injunction desired and pro- 
nounced the acticu of the congregation law- 
ful. The liberal the Jews 
is much more extensive than. this would indi- 
cate, and we propose before long to publish 
an account of its origin and extent, e 

.... The Vermont revivals have been almost 
unique in their quiet, their sincerity, and their 
long continuance, Sixty members were to be 
received inte the South church at St, Johne- 
bury on Jaly 4th. In the out-districts, téo re- 
mote from the churches to allow the residents 








to attend,’ Seeens08t Sseaemst0a every 
Sabbath rnoon_ by workers from the to 
Hottie co Jay teh ceaibed re | 
received, all being members of the Suhday” 
school, and, with one exception, beitig between 
the ages of 16.and 21. ‘Ten were~receéived on 
the:same day at Wells River. There is special 
interest .at. Westfield and Hardwick.....The 
Rev. E. P. Hammond haa gone from Califor- 
nia to.Oregon. All the Evangelical pastors at 


| Portland welcomed him, The rink was sup- 


plied with seats to accommodate 2,000 and is 
filled from day to day. Many have traveled 
from far‘into the interior of the state to see 
and hearhim. The Fortland Bulletin says ina 
recent issue: “ Lastevening a detachment of 
Mr..Hammond’s brigade made «a: movement 
upon The Bulletin office and captored it, with- 
out the loss of a man—the printers abandon- 
ing their “‘ casea’’ and blocking up the windows 
with anxious faces to hear what could be 
heard.” 


++-The thirty days’ meeting begun by Messre., 
dy and Sankey.in the South of London on 
June 10th, and conducted in a structure—capa- 
ble of seating 8,000—built specially for them, 
on Cumberwell Green, has just closed. The 
attendance has been immense throughont. 
On fast Thursday night the crowd, unable to 
get in, broke through the outside gates’ and 
created a panic “by their rushing forward, 
which was only quieted by music. They were 
then. induced to withdraw. by the statement 
from,.Mr. Moody that the services would 
not be held unless they,, retired. .A. min. 
isters’ meeting was to be held on Monday, to 
consult about the future, The London Com- 
mittee had already decided to continue the noon. 
prayer-meetings under the direction of the best 
man they could get. Monday was to’close Mr. 
Moody’s London work, which will be one of 
the memorable things in “the history of the 
Church. Apropos whereof The fall Mall Ga- 
zette observes that public attention during the 
last of June was divided between the Sultan of 
Zanzibar and Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 


..We learn from Prof. J. A. Paine that on 
his recent exploring tour in Gilead he now and 
then met an Arab sheikh-who was able to read, 
and that ,.eyery-such one greatly coveted his 
Arabic Bible, supposing, as he read, that it was 
the Koran, with: which he was not sufficiently 
familiar, to know the difference. The Bible 
was the American Bible Society’s edition, the 
work of Drs. Smith.and.Van Dyke, with’ the 
aid_of an accomplished native. It is well 
known that this Bible was _inténded to follow 
as closely as possiblé the classic model of the 
Koran and that it. meets with great accept- 
ance among the Arabic-speaking population; 
but. this new testimony to its success from 
Bedouin tribes, who know the Koran only from 
the detached portions employed in their de- 
votions, is Very valuable,‘ It also points out a 
new avenue for the free course of the Scrip- 
tures. Aecording to Mr. Paive, the sheikhs were 
willing to give anything they had fora copy of 
this Bible. The exploration societies would 
do well to take the nitty" 


.... New York and Broéklyn seem to be-the 
strongholds of Baptist proseription, by which 
we mean not Close Communion, but the effort 
to disfellowship every. American Baptist of the 
Spurgeon type-who; ean endure} Open Com- 
munion. If we go eastw ard te Boston or Rhode 
Island or westward to Cleveland or Oregon, we 
find a different spirit. Dr. Bebrends, of Cleve- 
land, has just been re-elected moderator of the 
local Baptist association, notwithstanding’ his 
severe attack the past year én Clode Com: 
munion; and on the Pacific Qoast Dr: Sawtelle, 
who was not thought good enough to remain 
on the board of, the Missionary Union, is 
recognized.as.one of the moat efficient mem- 
bers.of his denomination. , Zhe Standard; the 
excellent Baptist paper of Chicago, rebukes 
severely the bitter attacks of The Examiner, and 
Chronielé on Dr. Sawtelle : and the soctety which 
elected ‘fitm one of fts managers: * ‘ 


..The Michigan. Central Association met 
in “Bay City, The morning ‘sermon was on 
“The Need of a Spiritaal Lite and the Way to 
Attain” ft.” The afternoon sermon Was on 
“The Sufficiency ‘of the Bible’as'® Revelation.” 
The evening sermoti was.on * What is & Re- 
ligious Character and How’ shall ff be At- 
tained?’ Of the reportsthe first was that in 
Bay City thété were 200 parishioners, 40 edm- 
municents, and 4 additions during) the year, 

120 Supday-school scholars, and $3,000 ex- 
pended, The, next .report., from , Rochester 
showed an increase.of.8.in _the_churchmem- 
bership aed.of 10 in the Sunday-school and of 
$500 in church property. We omitted. to)men- 
tion that this was.a Universalist association. 
One would pot have known, PBR 


,«»-The approaching Old Catholic: Conter- 
ence will open at Bonn, on Angust 15th, con- 
tinue, anny ig bony 


Pie rn at, Breslau, August 2th 


‘Calne movement tte or 


x churches of Russia: and Greece, and of 

h of: Engipnd, and ‘will be stmflar in 
tte purposes to that at Bonn last year. The 
main aim will be to prepare the way for agree- 
ment upon the principal dogmas of the bodies 
represented and theit consequent recognition 
of one another. During July and August 
Bishop Reinkens is to hold seven confirmations 
in the Palatinate and visit the congregations ip 
Westphalia and Baden. 


++.-There are handsome and anhandsome 
things .everywhere, The Diocesan Synod of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church was in session 
at Montreal when the Assembly to consolidate 
the Canada Presbyterian churches was sitting, 
and it insttucted the Metropolitan Bishop 
Oxenden to convey to the united body 
its stncere congratulations. This was done, 
the greeting heartily received, and an ap- 
propriate answer returned—except that one 
man protested. The Quebec Diocesan Synod, 
however, in entire harmony with the Christian 
spirtt of this: lone Presbyterian, unceremo- 
niously yoted down a resolution of congratu- 
lation similar to that passed at Montreal. 


... It appears that Jotin C. Edgar, of this 
year’s senior class at Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary, who was mentioned last week as having 
been one of the ‘‘six hundred’’ whom Tenny- 
son's “Charge of the Light Brigade”’ has im- 
mortalized, served eight years in the British 
army aod was a participant in the most excit- 
ihg events of the Crimean War. He now beats 
his ‘sword into a ploughshare, so to speak, 
having been ordained evangelist on Jane 13th, 
and having assumed the care for the present 
of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Socie- 
ty’s enterprise at Heath. 


viDr. Hurst’s “Outline History of the 
Church gives these figares: adherents of 
Christianity, 407,000,000 ; of Buddhism, 340;000,- 
000; of Mohammedanism, 200,000,000 ; of Brah- 
minism, 175,000,000; of Confucianism, 80,000,- 
000; of Judaism, 7,000,000; of other religions, 
174,000,000. Of the Christians he assigns 200,- 
$89,390 to Roman Catholicism, 131,007,449 
to Protestantism, and 76,390,940 to the Ori- 
ental churches. “Ty the New World the 
Roman Catholics number 50;981,983 and the 
Protestants 36,936,800. 


.-. «The Presbyterian Banner doubts the adop- 
tion of the overture on synodical representa- 
tion, as a means of reducing the size of the 
General Assembly. Prof. Cameron, of Prince- 
ton, submitted, it will be remembered, an over- 
ture for a numerical equalizing of the repre- 
sentation of presbyteries, on a basis which 
would accomplish the same result, but avoid 
the objections to the synodical plan. It speaks 
a little ill for the democratic spirit of the 
Assembly that no action was taken on the 
latter overture. 


.. Ftis said that the German Government is 
preparivg a measure to lay before Parliament 
prohibiting public procedsions throughout the 
empire, the special intent being to forbid re 
ligious processions. ._The Diocese of Breslau, 
heretofore lying partly in Austria and partly 
in Prussia, and, in consequence, the source of 
considerable complications with the German 
Government, has been divided by the Pope so 
as to bring Bishop Foerster’s part of it entirely 
within Austria. 


.eoeveral priests and fifty students of the 
Franciscan Order, lately banished from Ger- 
many, have landed in ‘this city, and will take 
up’thefr residence at Cleveland, O. The cen- 
teré of the banished orders will be Cincinvatt, 
Cleveland, and Buffalo, members from Inns 
pruck and the Austrian’Tyrol going to Cincin- 
pati, those from. Westphalia and Prussia to 
Cleveland, and. those from Rome and-4 part of 
Hungary, to Buffalo. 


fy fmperial decree’ the Archpriest Mar 
cel Po el, of the United Greek Church, on his 
entry into the Russian Church was made 
Bishop, of, Lublin, As be had been married, an 
ecclesiastical point of.some intgrest has, there- 
fore, been settled. > 


«.Mount Holyoke Datidary sent out has 
118 ‘missionaries ; 18 of them within two years. 
Applications for 20 more are on file, of whom 
Cape Colony, Africa, wants eight, Several of 
the graduates have served at Cape Colony with 
marked success. 


..- The English Catholics lately held a pub- 

lie meeting at which the Duke of Norfolk pre- 

sided, to raise money to bufld a church on 

Tower Hill, in memory of the English martyrs 
of that faith. 


...A monument.of Quincy granite in mem- 
ory.of the late Nathan 8. Beman, D.D., 40 
years pastor of the First Presbyteria cnhurch, 
Troy, N. Yu, has heen built by his friends in 
Giat city. wd. = - 

-eeveTb®! Sunday-achool Teachers’ Assembly 
will be repeated at Cbantanqua Lake, N. Y. 
this summer, Augest 3-16. ‘Ample tent and 

cattags accouimedetions will be provided. 
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Publisher's 8 Department, 


Tom Pame.oy Tae Great West.--The 
Wil-on Bbutile Bewing Machine is ex- 
tremely simple in its construction, elab- 
orately finished in its design and ornament- 
ing, combining great capacity and adapta- 
tion to every variety of family sewing and 
manufacturing. It embraces allthe impor- 
tant and essential elements embodied in 
sewing machines patented within the a 
twenty-five years, together with the 
important improvements and patente of 
eminent mechanical experts and inventors 
in the employ-of the Wilson Company. 
The West bas reason to be proud of the 
Wilson machine, 

Salesroom 827 and 829 Broadway, New 
York, and in all the principal cities and 
towns throughout the Daited States, 

This Company want 4 few more good 
agents. 


Soorurmne anp Heaxine, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, olds, Croup, and 
Consumption, It is an old-and tried friend 
and always proves true, 








SCOVILL’S BLOOD AND LIVER 
SYRUP. 


ScroFruLa, Rheumatism, Pimples, Gout, 
and Kidney Disorders, acd all distempers 
which affect the external portions of -the 
body indicate an unclean condition of the 
venous fluid. SCOVILL’S BLOOD AND 
LIVER SYRUP way be relied upon as a 
swift and certain remedy. The concen- 
trated, extracts of) Sarsaparilia, Stillingia, 
and other invaluable antiseptic and altera- 
tive plants an@ berbs form the-basis of this 
powerful remedy. Price’ $f "per bottle. 
Jonn F. Henry, Curran & Oo., proprie- 
tors, 8 and 9 College Place, N. Y. 

Dr. TownsLey’s ToornachHz ANODYNE 
cures in one minute, 








FRUITS AND PRODUCE. 


WE notice with pleasure the Commission 
House of Messts. Meyers & Alley, No. 88 
Morray Street, New York City. The 
members of said firm are practical,market- 
men, brought up in the business, egnsci- 
entious im their.dealings, and believe in the 
good old maxim— Justice to all.” Farmers 
havine’prtoduce to sell would do well ‘to 
give them @ trial. 








RUBBER GOODS. 


THOoss in wantof Rubber Gloves, suitable 
for gardening and general housework, 
should calbon the Law Perle Rubber Com- 
pany, No. 90 Chambers St, New York, 
where can be found a large assortment of 
Rubber Fancy Goods for Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Wear exclusively. 








Senp for a free specimen copy of the 
splendid mammoth double-sheet San Fran- 
cisco WEEKLY CHRONICLE, an able, spicy, 
and fextiess poeper.” it’ always* contains 
complete dud reliable market, mining, and 
stock reports; xlso a:valuable agricultural 
department, specially prepared by an ex- 
perienced editor... Full of valuable informa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast, Jt is only $8.50 
a year, postage free, in advance, in cur- 
rency. 


VISITING CARDS.—A. H. Fottrr & 
Co., Brockion, Mass., who advertises visit- 
ing cards in another. column, are reliable 

arties and do_ business. on the square, 

hose’ who. deal with them get their 
monrey’s worth and say they are more than 
satisfied. See acvertisement, on page 11. 








NEw AND Srnance.—Travéléts and res- 
idents, in. malariaus districts should inquire 
about Hotman’s Fever. AND AcugE Pap. 
A positive cure without medicine. Stop drug- 

ing with poisons und try the new plin. 
rugefite sell it. Bend address for full pair- 
ticulars to W. F. Kroper & Co., 88 Jobn 
st., New York. 


“SARATOGA | SPRINGS. 
“Drs. Strone’s Remedial Institute, open 
all the yéar, is the resort of leading men in 
Church aod State for health or recreation. 
It is unsurpaseed in Jocation and complete- 
ness of its appointments,” 








If you are rapidly rubbed with DaAr- 
bEY’s MaGrcat PArn Exrracror, you will 
experience aliiost instant relief from Lum- 
bago and other plewritic pains. 


Tux Trrompn Trves Co.; No: 384 Bowery. 
New York, ask nopayment for promising te 





cure Rupture, but a reasopable fee for bay- 


ing cured. .it, when. the,cure.is completed, 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 





THE. LNDEPENDENT.: 
ERE GENIAL GLUE SPE ENE NERC ERATURE Eo rm 


Our advertisers now now inform us that they 
are receiving a large number of orders from 
the country in every direction in response. 
to their announcements in our columns. 
Money is sent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappointment. Thousands of our 
readers want good goods‘and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be bad at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
believe that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, a8 8 rule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses THE In- 
DEPENDENT as & medium to communicate 
with the public. Im our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in THe Ix- 
DEPENDERT. This will at once give them 
a proper introduction and secure the,most 
honorable and prompt attention. %Inmany 
cases our merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required information. - If any sub- 
ecriber is afraid to take the risk of mera 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come edclosed in aletter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders are given as 


'to what is to be done with it. And 


if. any order.is not. promptly or satis-. 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared | 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. .Now, will. our. readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 
a 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, buteither procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 

ee 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


Tus Traveler’s Insdrance Company, of 
Hartford, have issued their twenty-third 
semi-annual statement, which presents a 
most.gratifying summary of the business of 
the company for the last six mopths, The 
surplus on 4} per cent.; by the New York 
standard, is now $1,228,499.78.. The full 
statement appears in our advertising co}- 
umn. 





rr 


LovEJox’s Mmeratiac Water House 
is not only an, attractive ornament, but « 
reliable barometer and perfect thermome- 
ter. The design isthat of a house eight 
inches in hight, witha thermometér above 
and two arches below, occupied by a little 
man and woman, so arranged that an ap- 
proaching storm brings out the former, 
while only fair weatber induces the latter 
to show herself. True type of..domestic 
life. This received an award of, merit: at 
the late Massachusetts Charitable Mechan- 
ics’ Association, held in’ Boston. It is 
well qualified to fill the place of "*O1d 
Probabilities ” where reference cannot be 
had to a daily paper, and might even he 
used to advantage in correcting his occa- 
sional local mistakes. It will_ be found o‘ 
value not only to the farmer who wishes to 
secure his crop of hay or grain before a 
storm, but also to excursionists as well as 
those who remain at home. The Weather- 
House will be sent, prepaid, on the receipt 
of $2, by Alvan L.. Lovejoy, 229 Wasbing 
ton st., Boston, Mass. 

a 

Lavres’, Misses’, Gents’, and Boys’ Boots! 
Shoes, and Gaiters, beautiful ia style, ex 
cetlent in quality, moderate in prices.’ Put’ 
ronize Mrize & Co., 8 Union Square. 


THERE is nothing like it, espectally dur: 
_ing ‘this changeable weather. ‘Thousands 
in all quarters of the globe are using it 
and every day new voices afe heard speak- 
ing of its virtues. It isa cure for the com. 
plaints of mankind generally,'bat in’ Neu- 
ralgia, Sciatica, Rheumatism, Toothache, 
etc, it acts like’s charm. Try Perry 
Davis's Pein-Killer. Bold. by, Druggists 
every where. 





PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 


As most of our readers areaware, the last 
Congress passed, a law requiring the post- 
age on all newspapers.and periodicals to 
be prepaid. by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on: weekly newspapers‘ at 
two cents per. pound ora fraction thereof, 
to take effect on and after January ist, 
1875. | 

Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on THE INDEPENDENT will amount 
to about 22 cents per year; but baye de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, which amount our sub- 
scribers are requested to remit in addition 
to the regular subscription price of the 
paper. Tn all cases when the postage is not 
sent to us the subscriber will be credited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of 62— 
three weeks being deducted for postage. In 
order to place all of out subscribers upon 
the same footing in regard to postage, we 
have deducted at the rate of tnree weeks, per, 

ear for postage from all subscriptions, paid 
in adyance; 80 that subscribers noticing 
the change madé in the expiration of their 
subscriptions, as shown on the yellow ad- 
dress label, will understand that yey post- 


age is paid. 


ee 
HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER. 


Tre INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers. 

- until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
, not direct''the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. ‘That lays 
you lable toa fine. There are three ways to 
| stop it: Ist. When you subscribe state that 
| you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time beforé the expiration. 8d. If 
you: have neglected these two simple 
| methods, and the time to which you have. 





each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy 
or thirty-five cents a month; If your 
paper does not’ stop promptly thereupon, 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
** postal” ‘at once, that Measures. ‘may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering ‘the 
money. 


| ae RR 
Tus CuHicaco, MILWAUKEE, anD St. Pavt 
Rartwar traverses a finer country, , affords 
views of age scenery, and passes through 
more bus centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
—* lakes, and streams; abounding with 
present unequaled attractions to the 
coterie of Nimrod and Walton. It is the only 
railway ‘route along the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi... It is also the shortest as well. as 
best route between the great metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis... Track,and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars run through without change. 
New York Office, 819 Broadway; Chicago 
ot, corner Canal and WA Madison Ste. ; City 
Bitices, 61 and 63 Clark 8 





F. KUNKEL’S. BITTER 
Win! E OF IRON.—A sure cure for Dys- 
pepeia or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 

ebility, Diseases of. the Nervous 


haidity of she plomech. aie 
onic. Every bottle guar- 


Constipatio 


all cases re 

anteed or me apay refunded. Price $1, Get 
the gentine.’ for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 





Pep 259... TAPEWORM™, RE- 

OVED ALIVE, NO, 259,—Head 

me al complete, in two hours. No fee till 

head passes. Seat, Pin, and Stomach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunkel, 259 North Ninth st. 





JIN STRENGTH AND PURITY 


paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for }) 





POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


Tuk mails for Europe forthe week ending 
Saturday, July 17th, 1875, will close’at this 
office as follows : ot "Tnesday at 10:30 aA. Mf.) 
ow Wednesday at 10:30 a.’ mi, off Thursday 
at 11:30 a: m.; atid’on ‘Saturday: at 1130 a.m. 
nd 1 P.M. T. L. James, Pe Mi» 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 








agai aes Destroyer.” There is no pain oF 
het abate, no bruise or nary. ies 
pee ne 
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ne ie ict 
S, ted in different colors,a very.pretty 
y mantel ornament, a correct ther- 
mometer, showing the temperature 
of your room, and a perfect, barome- 
ter, which will always tell you at a 
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superior to any other, therefore ' 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 
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PATRONIZE THE 


TRIUMPH TRUSS 
TRIUMPH RUPTURE CURE, 


334 Bowery, N. ¥. 


THR-TRIUMPH PRUSS CO.) coy 
ASK NO ADYANCE PAY: CURIN 
RUPTURE reve $1,000 REWARD FOR * 


art 
They employ a tae ote BBY CANHO® eat 
Chie? Surgeon has had WO years? tainiuthe 


success. 
Examination and Advice confidential and free. ~ * 


Price of Truss as Ceeangpeas $5 to 


Orders filled by mai} or express. ’ 
Send stamp for Daseriptive Pamphie det ta Herta, 


ral. Superintende 
FILES FOR THE REDE 


WE have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THe LyDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that°we Have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Bindér will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “ THe INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it inlarge gilt letters, making it quité 
crnamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume, They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid)on the -re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual. price is: $1.50), A eut‘of 
thé File or Binder is given below: 
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CALKINS CHAMPION. WASHER. : 
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PRICE ONLY $7.50. 
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TURNIP SEEDS. 
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LANDR TH & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LANDRETH'S 


veatenié, ate safe delivery insured. One Ib., 
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This celebrated DIETETIC Preparation te 
a the GLUT derived 
in compontion iar Flint Wheat Cereal, a solid 
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IMPERIAL GRANUM. 
THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD, 
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A. T, DEMAREST & C0, 


628 and 630 Broadway. ; 





UR GENTLEMEN’S CARRIAGE. 


Fine Carriages 


AT GREAT BARGAINS. 
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Mr PULMONARY COMP 
THE 


A, PROSTRAT RATION OF 

its rare medicinal excellence 
UDisenseaveepecially 1) in ties 
inconteatibly 
for te st timonials. 5c Bold iby Druggists 
and at the wholesale depot 

JOHN CARLE & & SONS, 
3153 Water Street. New Yorks 


= THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON 














epository 26:3 & 263 Wabash Ave,, Chicage. 








HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 





JAMES Y. SCHENCK 


HAS REMOVED TO HIS NEW STORE, 
183 CANAL STREET, 


"QTHOM AHL NI ABDODOVAANVA ae anv 
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| Horezs, suamceR RESORTS, BTC. 





CROFT HOUSE, 


INTHE HIGHLANDS. 
Health — Comfort —Ecenomy—Mountain Alr— 
Splendid Views—No _Mosauitecs— No Ma- 
laria—S85 Minutes from New York. 
TRULY A SUMMER HOME. 


Opposite West Point, 1 Miles from Gerrison’s 
Station, Hudson River. 
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THs is an inquiry which every one 
should have truthfully answered before he 
starts on his journey, and a little care taken 
in examination of routes willin many cases 
save much trouble, time, and money. 
| 'TheChicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road has achieved a splendid reputation in 
the last five years asthe leading Passenger 


Peoria, it runs direct: through Southern 
Iowa and Nebraska, with close connections 


to California and the Territories. It is also 
the short line and best line to Quincy, 


i direct Lethe | 


* How to Co West.” | 


Route to the West. Starting at Chicago or | 


VALUE OF: PRINTER'S INK. 


Taose merchants an and other business 
men who want to sail. smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. “Tt is the Mest spe- 

we. know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this populer remedy. to 
oeee things. moving.” Five’ hundred 

thousand dollars. paid.ont in ju- 
icicles advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business mien to tide. over 
.8 storm and reach a sife harbor. “To sit in 

i groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidense of folly, or 

weakness, or both. 

The following will siuw what is thought 
of Tae INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
\dium- 

i & BLAKE 


BGAN CO, "Toledo, 0. April 20, 1875. 
wei BATON, Ese. Manager, 1) Montoe 


geomet ively in 
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LORING & } BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WHITNEY & CURRTER, Managers Western Office. 
eg 8S 





BOWEN, Esq. 
Sir —In November 1 commenced advertist 
Christian Weeki: 
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where bey he would be pleased to see all his friends: and et ee points om Kansas and New ree ” 
ahowte exico. Passengers on their way westward me YPSILANTI, MICH... April 25, 1874. 
a “Splendid Stock of Bedding cannot do better than to take this route. pene Sirs Wo have bad einige numberof commu- 
in all Barr |, This line has published a pamphlet, enti- foun very ely. A. G. SPARR, 
EA nae ener cand BERR ‘tled “‘ How To co West,” which contains ” .. Seely Beach e Co. 
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for Summer Residences, Croquet Grounds, 
Piazzas, Lawns, Gafdens, etc, 
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Weekly’ Market Beview. 
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month and the 
available stock does not ex bbis. We have 
nothing new to report in Foreign oo The 
market continues about the same are about 
steady. House ‘Momases is mil ax ‘and in light 
demand. 
SUGARS.—There was a continued 
the first of the week for 
demand 


€ TT change to ee iz 
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en in small 


3 are very pd 
TEAS.—The market is without decided ch: 


but 

a firmer feeling prevails. The offerings by a’ n are 

steadily decreasing and Thorne Bros., of London, who 

have neretofore the chief sellers by auction, 
trade that will 
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chances of igher prices in the’? - are 
selling freely at pestees orion. whic 














we have had. before for y: ngs are thought 
to have touched the lowest pe ,of the peason 40 
purchases cannot be made ‘good ‘adv: as 
could have been done last week. 
GENERAL MARKET. 
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l aos with weak prices generally. Beef 
has been ~ a fair jopbing demand and prices about 
gteady. 
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H. K. THURBER & CO., 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broad way, Reade, and Hudson Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


bled to get the fall market 
past We a's other produes consigned £0 us. to 


THE DUTTON MOWER 
ITHACA HORSE-RAKE, 


Improved for Harvest of 1875, Send for Circular to 
R. G. ALLEN & CO., 
189 and 191 Water St., New York. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


R. R. Trach, He, Coal Scales. 
for Rolling Mills, Furn pegneries, Miners’ Use, 


for Stores, Mills, an a] Wharves. 
for Hlevators and Warehouses. 
= tom 
for Farmers, ra etc., etc, 


Lso 
The Most tty Alarm Cash Drawer. 








FAIRBANKSS STANDARD SCALES 
MANU. rho aad " 


E. T. y FANS co., 
PRINCIPAL reer walleooen: 

FAIRBANKS & CO. 
PAIRBANKS 6 COU TOT: Now Yors. 
166 timore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


E.°& O. WARD, 


Established 29 years), 
PRODUCE COMMISSION 
No. 279 Washington 8t., N. Y. 


MEYERS & ALLEY, sserés2oz 


GREEN ex Ents! ANB u_ PRODUCE, 
GILLI ES’ 


CRUSHED COFFEE. 


and AVA yA QUALITY. 


Mocnomtenh, Whale. 


nore y ae 


GREAT REDUCTION, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizera 
Send fer New Price-list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
(P..0.Box 564%) 81 and &% VESEY 8T., NewYork 
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July 15,1876.) 


Cortiutrtat "1" 
DRY r GOODS. Johhny 


Tue “ Glorious Fourth” being celebrated 
on the 5th inst. and two days at least being 
required to recover from the effééts of it, 
the three days left for business’ Jast’ week 
gave but a meager result in the aggregate’ 
of transactions. But trade is not by any 
means standing still. There is something . 
doing all the while; and, although a good 
many mills have closed for a while and 
jobbers are not expecting many customers, 
there are a good many orders received 
from the West and the wheelaof commerce 
are kept revolving. July, however, is & 
dull month at best, and if not much is done 
there will be no disappointment. —If_rela- 
tion to the closing-up of New England 
mills the Lewiston (Me.) Journal says, in 
sonsequence of the short-tithe move. 
ment among the cotton manufacturers, 
the Southerners who came North to buy 





shoes have greatly reduced their purchases, Dunn 


in anticipation of hard times among) théir 
cotton-raising customers. But what can 
the manufacturers do? They cannot ‘be 
asked to embarrass themselves by accumu- 
lating a stock of goods which they cannot 
sell, 

Notwithstanding. the acknowledged 
overstock of certain descriptions of cofton 
goods, there is no disposition to make any 
further reduction of prices, for the rates 
are very low already and. there is no ex- 
pectation of a further decline. ~ 

Brown gheetings and sbirtings are mov- 
ing quietly, the sales have been, tom 
fair extent at the latest ,and cer- | 
tain makes are reported in improved de- 
mand at steady prices, 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are 
without special change, The stocks in first 
hands are large and only in a few instances 
are any makes gold up to production. 
Quotationg are nominally without change, 
but an extra discount is offered in some 
cases, a8 an inducement to purchases, 

Printing cloths are slightly hetter in 
tone and no further concessions in price 
are anticipated. : 

Prints are quiet in first hands:and prices 
are comparatively steady. New dark styles 
are exhibited by some of the agents and 
considerable sales have been effected for 
the California market. It is to be remem- 
bered by agents, as well as by the jobbers 
and out-of-town buyers, that atonsidéraple y 
stock remains in first hands of medium 
work. raoM 
Ginghams are dull, but prices ‘continue 
steady and unchanged. 

Cotton duck is in very small pa. 
and prices are nominally dull and un- 
changed. 

In other departments of cotton goods 
there is a very quiet condition of things. 
In all kinds of colored goods the market.is 
nearly stagnant; but there is a moderately | 
good .demand for desirable styles. of che 
viots and brown. and blue denimaare in fair 
demand. 

Hosiery bas been in rather better demand’ 
for a few days past for the Southern mar- 
kets, and considerable sales have been 
effected of shirts and drawers at fair prices. 
In certain styles of hosiery there has Deen | 


a reduction of about 10 per cent. on last | 


year’s prices and fancy knit woolen goods 
are at the very lowest point they have yet 
touched. 

Cloths and overcoatings are in small de- 
mand and prices sre without essential 
change. The clothingtradearein themar- 
ket and better sales are confidently looked 
for. 

Fancy cassimeres and satinets are in 
rather better demand, with a firmer tone to 
prices. The agents are bringing forwatd 
some attractive new styles and it is: not 
improbable that an advance of rates may 
be established. « 

Kentucky jeans of the better ityles are 
in improved demand and agents are look- 


ing for a brisk trade when.the season fairly | 


opens, 
Carpets are still in good demand and the | 
stocks in first hands are low. ‘ 
Flannels are in not much demand, but 
prices continue unchanged and the ‘Bales 
are almost exclusively of the finer qual- 
ities, ; aH 


‘| The auction sales are of small account and 














THE ANDEPENDENT. 


| - Forsiga'goods arewithout shy noticeable } 
\nengens There is. next: td nothing: doing. 
by the importers in the way-of sales:.and 
the jobbers are receiving only light orders. 


the importations: are very light. The» de: 
crease in the importation 'of ribbons is a 
very marked item inthe yearly-statement of 
the foreign dry goods business. There. has 
been no ditninution in the wear of ribbons, 
but the value of the importations have fall- 
len ‘off from $8,054,770 in 1872 to $2,693,- 
852 in 1875. The ‘deficiency lias been 
made up, it is believed, by our doniéstic, 
7 a . 
LATEST DRY @00DS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY & MERCHANT IN THE 
UMTED "ED STATES. 


MowpayY EVE BvErine, July 12th, 18%. 
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o WM.HENRY SMITHMOO | 


BARGAINS. 
At Retail. 


AT Stora 


ad Giga G throughout their RETAIL STORE 
AORDINARY BARGAINS of EVERY 
DESCRIPTION of SEASONABLE and DESIRABLE 
FABRICS AND COSTUMES SUITABLE: FOR 
PRESENT WEAR; ~= 


a - - : 

Suits, Overski rts, etc. 
BLACK SILK SUPPS from $40 éach upward. 
BLACK ALPACA SUITS from $10 each up. 
LINEN SUITS from $5 each upward. 

WHITE LAWN SUITS from $3.50 each up. 
QGUIPURE LACE OVERSKIRTS AND 

BASQUES, in PATTERNS, UNMADE, with LACE 

TO MATCH, at $10, $11, and $12 each; formeriy 

held at $18, $20, and $26. 


MILLINERY. 


FRENCH AND DOMESTIC TRIMMED HATS. 
PANAMA, CHIP, AND STRAW. BATS, 
FRENCH FLOWEKS, 
STEAMER HOODS, etc., 
AT LARGELY REDUCED PRICES. 
ORDERS WILL RROKIVE P PROMPT AND CARE- 
FUL ATTENTION. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH 
AND TENTH STREETS. 





i JAMES MeGREERY & CO. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 


NEW YORK, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO A FULL AND 
MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


Cheney: Brothers’ 


AMERICAN SILKS, 


Black and Colored Gros ay 


These beautiful goods are manufac. 


tured with special reference to dura- 


bility and are warranted not to cut 
or change in. color in wearing. 
a pets, Oil 


CARPETS. =" 


tings, etc, at new Store, 399 Sixth Avenue. ‘Orders 

by mail promptly attended to, 

| Good Ingrain, 75c. te $1. Tapestry, $1.15 

to $1.35. Body Brussels, $1.75 te $2.25. 
STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 


Late of Coluinbian Hall, i Grand sitet, © 





Call and ex- 
amine the new 
Stock of Car- 





Silks, Dress nds, etc 


AT Stewart & Cy 


HAVE OPENED A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 


200 PIECES OF LYONS BLACK SILKS, 2 & 
24 inches wide, EXTRA QUALITY, just received, ai 
$1, $1.25, $1.50, and $1.73.per yard upward. ‘Ths 
GREATEST BARGAIN OFFERED THIS SHA. 
SON. 

COLORED SILKS in FIFTY DIFFEREN? 
SHADES, ENTIRELY NEW, at $1 and $1.35 pe 
yard upward. 


FANCY SILKS at 65c., 75c,, and $1 per yard 
DECIDED BARGAINS, 

4 LARGE INVOICE of JAPANESE SILKS 
coramencing at 35c. per yard. LESS THAN ONB 
HALF THE PRICES OF LAST SEASON. 


DRESS GOODS 


OF EVERY VARIETY AND DESCRIPTION, IN. 
CLUDING 
1.000 PIECES PRINTED PERCALES, IN 
NEW AND HANDSOME DESIGNS, SID BOR 
DERS, at 6c. per yard. 
1,000 PIECES PRINTED PERCALES at Se. 
per yard. 
1,000 PIECES PRINTED CAMBRICS, at 
12}c. per yard. 
TOGETHER WITH A FINE LIND OF 
GRENADINE CRAM STRIPES, 
POPLINS, MOBAIRS, 
CRETONNE MIXTURES, 
IOWA AND SUEZ CLOTHS, 
LUSTRES, Etc. 
AT CORRESPONDING PRICES. 


Their Friends, Customers, and Residents of neigh- 
boring. cities are RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO 
PAY THEM A VISIT. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH 
AND TENTH STREETS. 


R..H. MACY & C0.’'S 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE LARGEST IN AMERICA, 


LINES OF WHITE AND LINEN goons, 
ROIDERIES, A DIES’, GENTS’, AN 

RNISHIN NG, NYOTIONS SMALL 

DREN'S FUN STRAW GOODS, 





FULL 
a 
RaLLsg BOOKS eat 
rae sAsOLs, OMB Perfumes. vs, Dolls, trimmings, 
LS Rong + rr & 
LA FORGE KIDGLOVE, BUTTON, %c., warranted. 
pase pats arnt even eye ype) she dene flere address 
14th St. and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


LACE SHAWLS 


of our importation, in all new and elegant designs, 
at a great sacrifice. A REAL LLAMA SHAWIE or 
JACKET, of extra fine quality and most desirabie 
pattern, for $10, sent C, O, D., with privilege of exam- 
ination. 


J. TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 
353 Eighth Avenue, WN. Y. 








SALE, preparatory to taking Stock. 


REGULAR 
+ CLEARING - OUT SALE. 


On MONDAY, June 2ist, we will commence our REGULAR CLEARING-OUT 





Silks, Dress Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Shawls, Hosiery, White Goods, Embroider- 
ies, etc., comprising the BALANCE of our SPRING IMPORTATIONS, will be offered 
at PRICES which cannot fail to INSURE IMMEDIATE SALES. 


Large lines of MEDIUM and LOW-PRICED DRESS GOODS, recently purchased 
at very low figures, will be arranged on tables on first floor, for convenience of cus- 
tomers, and SOLD AT A VERY SMALL ADVANCE ON THE PURCHASE PRICE, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 








, 0kn Aemers, 
“* ge Green be, B. ¥. 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-ply, and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the old place 


t12 “FULTON "STREET, New: York, SIDE ENTRANCE. 
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Financial, 
THE CREMATION PROCESS. 


Some months ago, 70, Mr. David As Wells 
fublisbed a long letter In The Berald of 
bis city advocating What he terms the 
tion proves of resumption, What 
be wieans appeartby the following’extract: 
“ Discarding, then, all indirect methods, 
T would adopt what may be called the cre- 
tation process, or I would have it enjoined 
on the Secretary of the Treasury to destroy 
by burning on agiven day of every ~— 
commencing at the earliest practi 
moment, @. certain amount of: legal: 
tender notes, fixing, the minimum. at 
not less. than 000 per week or 
et the rate of 000,000 “per “annum. 
This process once entered upon and 
continued, the gradual appreciation of the 
greenback to par, with gold and the ulti- 
mate equalization of the two would not be 
a question of fact, but simply of time. 
What spécific amount of contraction of the 
legal-tender would be wecessary DO one can 
tell with certainty, . But, speaking general- 
ly, we can affirm with absolute certainty 
that to just the extent to which our present 
volume of currency, supposing it to be ex- 
dlusively coin, would by the laws of trade 
be diminished by. exportation, to, just that 
same extent the volume of our existing 
paper currenevy needs to be contracted to 
equalize its value with coin, If the present 
average premium on gold represents and 
measures the excess..of currency—and we 
assume the amount of curreney in active 
circulation at $750.000 000—then a contrac- 
tion. of, from 00,0000. to... $90,000,000 
and a pericd of less than four years would 
suffice to restore our currency toa specie 
basis.” 

The theory. here proposed is simply.that 
of .destroying greenbncks ata gradual rate, 
until their amount shall be-so reduced.-as to 
bring them to par with gold... There is no 
doubt that the process, if continued suffi- 
ciently long, would ultimately lead to the 
result; and not less clear is it that the only 
way to get rid of the greenback circulation 
isto destrov it. Sooner or later the coun- 
try must come to ‘‘the cremation process” 
or perpetuate the present abnormal state of 
our cufreticy svstem. ~ 

That our paper circulation is excessive is 
shown by the fact that it is depreciated. 
Hts volume is greater than can circulate, at 
per with gold, and, hence, as tried by this 
standard, it is excessive. If the whole of 
it were suddenly turned into gold, whith is 
the money of the world, no one can doubt 
that its volume would be reduced by ex- 
portation undef the laws of trade. The 
excess would be drained off ‘into other 
countries. Being non-exportable, because 
a pu ely local currency, it is impossible to 
tell the precise amount of this excess. _ The 
only way to ascertain the amount is con- 
traction until paper currency is at par with 
gold by being redeemable therein, Then 
this currency will simply take the place that 
would otberwise, be filled by gold, and, 
like gold itself, its volume would be de- 
termined by the laws of trade, and not by 
any, arbitrary theory or legislative statute. 
The question as to how much money the 
people really want would be“answered ‘in 


the only way in which it ever canbe wisely 
answered. 


The Government, however, In order to 
carry the ‘‘cremation process” into effect, 
must get possession of the greenbacks, It 
must burn or destroy its own greenbacks, 
and pot those in the bands of the people, 
This question of possession is to be solved | 
by a rate of taxation which leaves asut- 
pins Over current extenses for destruction, 
or by gradually fundirg the greenbacks, or 
by both methodsin combination. In one 
or the otber or both of these ways the Gov- 
ernment must pay off its greenback circula- 
tion and witbdrawit. Toredeem it, whetb- 
er by funding it or by gold, and then reissue 
it, is simply moving in a circle. Ultimate- 
‘y the country must come to the process of 
actual destruction. which is a process of 
contracting this kind of paper circulation. 

The policy pursued by the Bank of 
France contains an instructive lesson op 
this subject. On the 19th of November, 
1873, the note circulation of the Bank 
amounted to 8,012,000,000 francs, or $602,- 
000,000; and on the 8d of June, 1875. its 
notes in circulation amounted to 2,402,587,- 
095 francs, or $480,517,423, This shows.a 
contraction in its. notes tothe amount of 
$121,482,577 between the two prriods ; and 
yet it was a¢complished“without creating 
any disturbance in the French money mur- 


ket. Thepolicy of the Bank hus) bedn 


Place tts circalation at par with gold, 
and this “accomplished by ng 
~ gold reserve and decreasing 

on, , = = ps es aes & 

Had “4 _—, general policy been 
coat th n> Sout nge a he 


ong P aitice bave solved the 

dee of specie payment. The truth is, 

we have been floating hither and thither, 

witbout say policy foundedioa the princi- 

established»by the world’s experience. 

e very first thing that be ome have been 

e at the termination of the war was to 

Provide for the payment and extinction of 

the greenback t; and this is now the 

first thing to be done, and will be till it is 

done. is one point gained will be the 

end of the whole school of paper infla- 
tionists. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Tue last week ought to ‘have been, ac- 
cording to all experience, a very dul) time 
in Wall Street; but in making calculations 
about the course of the money market it is 
never safe to depend upon past experience 
for a basis of operations. The past week 
was a very active and exciting one, with 
an advancing scale of prices, without any- 
thing special baving happened to create a 
buoyant feeling. But, as we bave frequent- 
ly reminded our readers, prices of dividend- 
paying securities are generally very low, 
while money is upususlly abundant, dis- 
counts easy, and the future is free from 
any signs.of danger. 

There are a good many absentees from 
the Stock Exchange ead-the registers of 
departures for Europe would lead careless 
observers to believe that all our capitalists 
and speculators had gone to Europe for a 
summer holiday. There are plenty of peo- 
ple left, however, who eagerly watch for 
opportunities to turn an honest penny, and 
the speculative feeling in the “Street” ig 
very lively, without being rampant. The 
transactions on the Stock Exchange has 
been large and prices have shown ‘a pretty 
steady tendency ‘to @ bigher level. The 
most notable advances for the week have 
been 1} percent. in Western Union Tele- 
graph, ¢ in Pacific Mail, $ io Lake Shore, 
+ per ¢ent. in St. Paul, 2 percent. in St. 
Paul Pref., 2} in Delaware, Lackawanna, 
and Western, 12 in Missouri Pacific stock, 
2 per cent in Michigan Central, while the 
remainder of the active list has continued 
firm and steady. 

The failure of a gold ‘‘ bull” operator 
and the information of the Secretary of 
the Treasury’s having purcbased a few mil- 
lions of silver for coinage led to a little 
flurry in ‘the ‘Gold ‘Room, and the price 
dropped off to 115§ and left off at the close 
of the week steady at 116, after having 
touched 116}. The loss for the week in 
premium was 1} per cent. Thé movements 
ofthe Treasury Department toward specie 
resumption do n@t af present create any 
uneasiness; but it will be well to keep an 
open eye in that direction, although there 
is ‘not ‘much réason for apprebend- 
ing difficulty during the next six 
months. What is essential to bear in 
miod at present is that money is, plenty 
and- the rates. of interest- so low that 
banks are eager to make call loans at 2 to 
Spercent. The rates on call on miscella- 
neous securities have ranged through the 
week at 2 to 4 per cent., 2} being the aver- 
agerate, The Bank Statement on Saturday 
wasaratber puzzling one to the“ Street,” 
for the Joss of $3,171,000 in greenbacks 
was not explainable by any of the other 
items in the Statement. The Associated 
Banks of New York now hold $25,000,000 
in excess of the required 25 per cent. re- 
serve; but last year at this time they held 
$25,400,000, and at the same time in 1873 
they held but $19,200,000, and there is no 
talk as yet of money being sent to the 
Southwest for crop-moving purposes. The 
Associated Banks, aceording to their last 
report, have in their vaults $70,600,000 of 
legal-tenders and $16,900,000 of specie, 
making a total reserve of $87,500,000. 
It will be seen, therefore, that Wall Street 
could stand a pretty severe strain before 

feeling at all cramped for fands. 

The continuation of favorable reports 
from-ali. the agricultural regions, South and 
West, and the probabilities of ‘a greater 

~demané from, Europe fer our breadstuffs, 
} im consequence of the recent inundatiuns in 





Hungéry and in the valley of the Garonne, 
Frapee, are well calculated to create a 





confident fesling in the future among.our 

merchants and bankers. But there is ap 

impending danger in Wall Street, which 

causes thoughtful and prudent men to act 

with great caution, and this danger lies,in 

the well-known fact that the whole market: 
for speculative stocks is_under the control 

of one man, and that man ia Jey Gould. - 
He is known to be the bolder of so large 

an amount of certain stocks! that. have 
been suddenly pushed up in price. by his 
skillful management that he could at any 
moment depress prices to an extent that 
would. bring on a panic in the Stock Ex. 
change; or, if he should be suddenly called 
upon to return the loans which he is carry- 
ing on pledged collaterals, he would be 
compelled to make sacrifices that would 
involve many others in ruin. But the se- 
curity for the public lies in the fact that 

the great leader of the Stock Exchange has 
now become a “bull” and can have no 
motive for depressing the markets, while 
it is a necessity on the part of those who 
have loaned him money that he should bot 
be forced to sell out his stocks. 

One of the speculative stocks which Jay 
Gould was generally supposed to be largely 
“short” of was that of Western Union Tele- 
graph, and itis now discovered that he is 
largely ‘“‘long” of it, and it is supposed that 
he ts aiming to get control of it, as he has 
done in Union Pacific. This stock has ad- 
vanced near ten per cent. within a few 
weeks, and it isa suspicious circumstance 
that statements are published, professing to 
come from a member of the board of direct- 
ors, intinating that an extra stock dividend 
may be looked for. The stock is certainly 
very cheap fora two-percent. quarterly divi- 
dend-paying investment at 81; but when 
inducements to speculators are held ‘out in 
the shape of promises of an extra dividend 
we should think somebody might be‘ anx- 
fous to sell out his stock. 


The earnings of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company were as follows: 
For the month of June, = ccapepovecees $1,711,000 








QUOTATIONS OF THB CITY SANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JULY 10rH, 1875. 








Offered. Asked. 
DUOTIOG, wecgcccsacee dopsccaae 159 
American Exchange.......116 — 
Butchers’ and Drovers’... .130 135 
Central Nati reseed diee 96 98 
Chatham..,......... cosees — 138 
Chemical... .ci'ccccosts ll a 
Cl sd. . cree cece coon depne Ge _ 
Continental. .... ooo. 100KE _ 
Corn Exchange... 132 145 
First National ..... --200 — 
Fourth National .. __ 101 
German American......... = 94 
Grocers’ <.00 ccccccccccqocs = 110 
Hanover... ....... eeeibeee OO a 
Importers’ and Traders’. .195 _ 
a” SAUTE, 
Mapuf'rs and Merchants... — 100 
Mechanics’ ............04+ 140 — 
Mechanics’ Banking Assoc’n — 90 
Mercantile...... covecpess-108 -—- 
-122 123 
103 
k wok 138 
N.Y. National Exchange. -100 a 
— National............ — 92 

orth River....... eccccens = 873¢ 
_ Ser 06 socetecccceccs _ 
PROUT, ..hads cde cS occcudcns-BO — 

Re public... scence BS 9934 
State of New York.. enesp eee 16 
Tradesmen’s. .... -seeseees _ 
Pay ae _ 





FISK & HATOH, |; 


No. S NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all ‘issues 
and denominations bougbt and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts, to suit all classes of investors and 
institutions and for immediate delivery, and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc.; at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Coupons aod American bre Pate Coin 
bought and sold. Ap ed deposit ac- 
counts received. ISK & HATCH. 


“INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


‘BANKERS AND LNVESTING AG ENTS. 
Particular attention to Coupon Real Estate 


atten 
with ut the. 
inoue goat wa.the lender" of Indi 





of ere em 
eon he stk "ou Pana Webarce ot 


a deposit of $0, Pam 


a ay besa tts &CO., Bank mines) 


way, cor. of 
STOCK BROKERS,TUMBRIDGE & Co.,N Y. 


TEN PER CENT. NET. 
MERRICK & WOaEISS. 


Minn. ‘lous ‘gogotiaved.on tough ~ on Kot 


city property, first net lender ton 
cent. semi-annual Dteront. “Re es paid, rents 


have some excellent applica- 
tions now on file loans. All inquiries answered 
promptly. 


$50 TO $10,000 


thas been PES R Stock Privileges and paid 


900 cevr. PROFIT. 


“How to Do It,” a Book on Wall Street, sent free. 
TUMBRI ge & CO., 














DUNCAN, SHERMAN & 00., 
KERS, 


Nos. 9 and 11 aaeeke 8T., “NEW YORK, 


preneee in all the principal cities; also for use in the 


Wes ete T {=e 
rds ANSFERS to LONDON P RIS. CKLIFORNLA 
ae MEXICO, CHINA, AN, etc. 
f Banks, Bankers, io ‘cintee recetved. 


NVESTMENTS wisi shia 


i “LOANS ) Se eneeD By . 





» pone and Mortgage, 
= Bes Taare 


CH/CAGO. 





PALDWIN, WAL KER & CO. : 


' Manhattan Savings Institution, 


644 Broadway. cor. Bleecker st. 
New York, June 2th, 1875, 
49th SComiAnivat Dividend. 


The Trustees m haye deci 
pw be Semi-. Anmval Div iDividend to to opi fi 





positors, at the rate 
OF pets annum, on ap sums e rules 
onan thereta) re De on deposit e Ist day 
tn the month, pa; ter the Monday 


withdrawn will be credited as principal 
apepeptis mil wil ae interest from the Ist of January, 
d Octc ber. 


July, an 
E. J. BROWN, President, 
EDWARDSCHELL, Treaturer 
C.F. ALVORD, Secretary 


ev LOAmES 
on im tim 
fn sums of on on perfectly cle clear ar tle ‘Three 
times the oan t t pres- 
ent low Svaluations, © Prompt yment of interest 


yanrenteed. goers and § Second National and 


d Governor of Kansas, 


Dorres uelted, GARRETT PROP 
eal fetate Ace Agents, Lawrence, K ‘s “=. 


C. R. FIELD & CO. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


attention —_ to the Investment of Funds 


on Bond and Mu 
in nthe selectfon c of of Investments 
Refer by permiss: 


Bank, 
Newon a Bane Chis tm. 
§47- References given in all the Hastery Clee 


Morton, Bliss & Co., 


BANKERS, 3 BROAD ST., N. Y., 


ees aa oe ano f Credit for Trav- 
also Commercial Oredits, available in all parts 


the world. 
way, City, and State 


‘athe Folccraphie Trosion of Maney 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., London: 

















re 





A SOLID Abt: PER CENT. 








SEND A POSTAL CARD 


HAMMOND & BOGUE, 
156 DEARBORN ST.. CRICAGO. 


ye a a 


BE A MMOND. oy cada Teach eee 





as SALE, si aoa 8 
Fe Sega St eat 





HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway _corner Cedar St. 


Gross Assets, 
Jani, 1875......,---$1,499,964 59 32 





ta A eee 


RENTS (seme: secu © 








Jul 








Esesiei 
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THE DEBTOR CLASS AND SPECIE 
PAYMENT. 


One of the common and oft-repeated 
objections urged against a return to specie 
payments is the supposed injury that it 
would work to’ the debtor class. The 
prices of most if not all commodities 
would fall toa lower mark, which méans 
that the same nominal amount of money 
would buy more; and hence those who 
owe debts would have to part with a larger 
quantity of property in order to procure 
the money with which to pay them. This 
would be to them a hardship—in many cases 
ruinous. The debts when paid would 
represent more property than when con- 
tracted; and by so much specie payment 
would injure the debtor and benefit the 
creditor. Such is the substance of the 
debtor argument against specie resumption. 

It is obvious at sight that such an argu- 
ment, if good at all, is equally good for a 
permanent postponement of specie payment. 
It being granted that prices must ‘fall, and 
that as a consequence more property must 
be used to pay debts whenever resumption 
takes place, then there can be no return to 
the gold standard of value without this 
result. The argument, if good to day, 
would be just as good twenty years hence, 
provided paper money did not-in the mean 
time rise to the gold standard. There is no 
possibility of lifting a depreciated paper 
currency to this standard without increas- 
ing ita purchasing power, and by so much 
reducing prices as reckoned in this cur- 
rency. Whatever loss may be experienced 
by those who belong to the debtor class 
must be accepted as the necessary result of 
specie resumption. It arises from a fall of 
prices, and cannot be avoided by delay. 
Prices, as now estimated in currency, must 
go down to the specie standard when the 
business of the country is conducted upon 
this basis. 

The debtor class, so-called, however, does 
not include the great body of the people. 
Those who work for wages ordinarily do 

pot possess sufficient credit by the owner- 
ship of property to be debtors to any con- 
siderable extent. They are, rather, creditors, 
until they receive wages, which they spend 
in the supply of their daily wants. Those 
also who have an annual income which 
exceeds their expenditures invest it in 
some way; and this makes them creditors 
by the amount of their saving. From this 
source comes mainly the large amount of 
deposits in savings banks, which are loaned 
out by these institutions on bond and mort- 
gage and in the purchase of state and 
national bonds. The depositors of these 
funds, amounting now to more than a bil- 
lion of dollars in this country, are creditors 
and not debtors. The great body of the 
people in every country do not belong to 
the debtor class. 

Moreover, with comparatively few ex- 
ceptions, there is no class of persons who 
are exclusively debtors. The condition of 
most men engaged in business is that of 
being debtors and creditors at the same 
time. If they owe debts, as most of them 
do, they have debts due to them. 
are constantly contracting and as constantly 
payingdebts. They give credit and receive 
credit. The logs consequent upon a fall of 
prices, unless the fall be sudden, distributes 
itself so widely and gradually that no sin- 
gie class beare the whole of it; and no class 
bears any part of it without some com- 
pensating advantage, with perhaps the ex- 
ception of those who are speculative debt- 
ors. The great mass of legitimate business 
is so conducted that a gradual fall of prices 
does not seriously harm anybody. If it in- 
volves & loas in one direction it also secures 
a gain in another. The thing at last 
— iteelf by a system of compensa- 

ons. 

There is, then, really nothing in the debt- 
or argument against a of specie 
payments. Nothing, we mean, that ought 
to have the weight of an argument, or array 
the people in opposition to any wise and 
appropriate measure for bringing about 
the result. Whatever of evil that must 
necessarily ensue should be accepted with 
financial courage for the sake of the great 
benefit to be gained. The evil to the mass 
of the le will bear no proportion to 
pe | bs in ms coneeat Gatts coctanne 
exc’ 
fluctuating, ian cla value to-day 
and another to-morrow, and hence turning 


all business into a species of quasi gam- 
bling. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Financial. ASSESSMENTS OF PERSONAL | course, there would beno sense in dial UNCLE SETH’S COOKING-MATCH. 


PROPERTY. 


Tue tax commissioners of this city, in 
their recent report to the mayor, estimate 
that the personal property of the city 
coming within the description of the 
statute cannot be less than $2,000,000, 000. 
The statute reads as follows: 

“The terms ‘ personal estate’ and ‘ per- 
sonal property’ shall be construed to in- 
clude all household furniture, moveys, 

chattels, debts due from solvent 

btors, whether on account of contract, 

note, bond or mortgage, public stocks, and 
stocks in monied corporations.” 

Here is a definition of personal property 
so broad in its basis and so comprehensive 
in its items that, if it were applied accord- 
ing to the letter of the law, the assessed 
valuation of personal property in this city 
would amount to some two billions of dollars.’ 
There are, however, so many exemptions 
provided by law that nearly the whole of 
this amount melts away, as the commis- 
sioners state below: 


Ass the personal y in this city, de- 
scribed in the section of few already guotad, to 


Wesdas Uisclabientiadas ax ekil above as: , 

emptions, it melts away in something like 

this taohton : hig 

Invested in United States se- 
curities and issues of various 


forms 
Indebtedness on bond 
es and in 


The whole fabric of personal property 
taxation, as set forth in the statute, col- 
lapses and becomes insignificant as com- 
pared with its seeming proportions, the 
moment the assessor attempts to touch it. 
His task, as defined by the statute, is “prac- 
tically impracticable.” It is impossible to 
carry out the terms of thelaw. The taxon 
personal property in this city, and for the 
most part in the state, is simply a mere 
shadow, and as a source of revenue com- 
paratively insignificant. The thing which 
it professes to do is not done and cannot be 
done. Take the amount of personal prop- 
erty that is exempted and add to it the 
amount which, though not formally ex- 
empted, is nevertheless secreted from the 
assessor’s knowledge, and what is left and 
really passes on to the assessor's rolls is 
but a fraction of the whole. Either the 
whole doctrine of a personal tax ought to 
be abandoned altogether or some method 
should be devised to make it more effective. 
1t was hoped that the last legislature would 
undertake the work of reforming the tax 
system of this state and make it worthy of 
an enlightened government. Yet, like pre- 
vious legislatures for years past, it adjourned 
without doing anything on the subject or 
even making an attempt at any reform. 

The commissioners also submit an in- 
structive table in respect to exemptions of 
real estate in this city, which we repro- 
duce as follows: 


Houses of Worship. 
Reformed. 
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the property owned by the city, and as to 
that owned by the General Government 
there is no power to tax it ;_ yet in respect 
to the large amount of private corporate 
property exempted, as above stated, there 
is a very gtave question of public policy. 
Nothing is clearer than the proposition that 
the exemption increases the rate of taxa- 
tion on all tax-paying property. It. by so 
much narrows the basis of taxation, and 
hence creates the necessity for a higher 
rate than would otherwise be required. We 
regard the exemption as both impolitic and 
unjust; and if the legislature of this state 


shall ever make up its mind to reform eur 
tax system, the prospect of which is not 
very flattering, here is an evil among others 
that needs correction. 


Houng and Old. 


LULU. 


BY OARRIE W. THOMPSON, 





“Mrpaer, gypsy, big-eyed elf, 
Little Kitty Clover, 
What have you been playing at 
For an hour and over? 
Where have you been wandering, 
In the name of wonder ? 
Weren’t you frightened at the wind? 
Are you fond of thunder ? 
Were you in a fairies’ cave 
While the rain was falling, 
With your ears sewn tightly up, 
Not to hear me calling ? 
Who has taught your hair tocurl? . | 
Where’s your apron, dirty girl?” 


“Now my brains is all muesed up, 
Got too big a headful— 
Fifteen questions at a time, 
Mixes me up dreadful ; 
Course, I’ve heen a visiting— 
Iand Rainy Weather— 
Sure to find the birds at home, 
When we go together; 
Guess my ears was full of songs, 
Why I didn’t hear you, 
Else because you staid at home, 
I'd got too far from near you ; 
Once some little thing said low, 
*Mamma wants you, Lu, I know.’ 


“ Spect it was that funny bird 
That kept and kept a-singing 
While the rain was coming down 
And thunder-bells was ringing. 
‘Oh! you goosie-bird,’ I said, 
‘Rains like sixty-seven, 
And your song’!l get so wet 
It can’t fly up to heaven; 
Did you swallow it one day, 
When you was a-drinking ? 
Is it all the talk you've got, 
Or only just your thinking ? 
Or do songs come up and sprout, 
And rain makes ’em blossom out?’ 


“Then the bird came close to me— 
Mamma, he did truly— 
Said: ‘I never told before, 
But [ll tell you, Luly ; 
One day God got tired of heaven 
And the angels’ singing, 
Thonght their harps were out of tune, 
Made such awful dinging ; 
So he sang a piece of song, 
Put some featbers round it, 
Then he threw it in a tree 
Where a bird’s name found it; 
And he mixed the song and name 
Till they grew the very same.’ 


“Mamma, what you smiling at? 

Hadn’t you better hold me? 

Pll be tired a-saying through 
What the birdie told me ; 

God sends word down by the rain 
.When he wants to hear him— 

Thatis why the whisper-drops 
Tinkle by so near him ; 

Should you think his song would lose ? 
I can tell you better! 

It don’t have so far to go 
As my grandma’s letter ; 

Earth and heaven’s so close apart 

God can catch it in his heart. 


“ ’Twas the wind that curled my hair— 

Dido’t he fix it funny? 

Combed and twisted it like this, 
’Thout a speck of money ; 

Where’s my apron? Let me see! 
I must think it over. 

*Fraid you've gota naughty girl 
For your Kitty Clover, 

*Canse I gave that to the brook 
With the big stones in it, 

Where it has to run across 
Every little minute— 

Covered ’em all dry and neat, 

So. my brook won't wet its feet!” 








BY MARY MORRISON. 


Unciz Sera was—why, Uncle Seth! 
He was a character by himself. There 
never was anybody like him, and he was 
not like anybody. 

He was an old bachelor; but he took care 
of so many poor widows and fatherless 
children that he seemed more fatherly and 
husbandly than my papa, who had. only 
Mamma, Rob, and me. 

He was very rich, but he lived in such a 
plain house and wore such simple clothes, 
all out of fashion, that nobody would ever 
have known how his gold was piled up in 
the bank. 

Uncle Seth was always thinking; but he 
never told his plans until he surprised us_ 
all by something splendid none of us had 
ever dreamed of. But he wevyer wanted 
any thanks, only he liked to sit and look at 
us and rub his hands as he saw how we 
enjoyed it. 

“They said” Uncle Seth was ‘“ disap- 
pointed” when he was young. That he 
loved a pretty, gay young girl, but before 
he asked her to marry him he thought he 
would go to sea a second time, and ‘‘ make 
his crown a pound.” But she, with all ber 
love and romance, without a thought for 
the practical part of life—what a bother 
that is, anyway—thought he did not care 
for her; and, that she might get rid of her 
disappointment the quicker, married bis 
friend, who staid at home. ‘‘ They said” 
that the Widow Nelson who had lately 
come to Riverbanks to live with her daugh- 
ter was the very one; but Uncle Seth said 
nothing about it. He didnot know they 
were poor and took in sewing. But we 
did not dare toask any questions, and I 
don’t think he had heard of it, 

We had just been having a spelling- 
match, and were discussing it when Uncle 
Seth came in. 

“Hurrah! Bob,” hesaid. “So you beat all 
the boys in the High School and Academy 
in spelling. I congratulate you.” 

“Yes,” said Bob, complacently ; “ but I 
had to fall at last.” 

‘“What was the word that brought you 
down?” 

* Zinziberaceous,” he answered, smiling. 

**Enough to bring anybody down, I 
should think,” said Uncle Seth, sympatbiz- 
ingly. “Does it mean the condition of things 
in the Ark ?” 

**No; it means pertaining to ginger. So 
Smart says, in “Webster.’” 

“The man must be smart who invents 
such words as that,” said Uncle Seth. 
“But, Pollie,” he said, turning to me, ‘‘ why 
don’t you girls get up some kind of match ? 
I thought girls were fond of making 
matches ?” 

“Do you suppose we could ever have 
courage to spell in the town-hall, Uncle 
Seth? I know Ishould forget how to spell 
dog!” 

“What is the use of having a spelling- 
match? We have had a spell of spelling, 
until everybody is sick of the sound of the 
word. Excuse me, Bob; 1 mean all but 
the heroes of the occasion. But, Pollie, 
now seriously, listen! [ propose a cooking- 
matc » ? 

“Good,” said Papa. 

And “Capital! cried Bob. 
the tasting-committee!” 

“We'll give you the zinziberaceous arti- 
cles to try,” said Uncle Seth, laughing. 

‘“« What is the rest of your plan, Seth ?” 
asked Mother. 

“I propose to give a prize of five dollars 


“Tl be on 


| for the best cake, twenty for the best 


bread, and five ior the best fancy tea-dish. 
I propose that we give this notice publicly, 
and that the articles for competition be all 
sent in to the town-hall two weeks from 
to-day, by eight o’clock; and also thata 
committee of three ladies— there’s Juck in 
odd numbers,” you know—be appointed as 
judges. I propose that we have music and 
readings, and at the end announce the 
prizes and pass round the cake. Lemonade 
I will provide.” 

*“* But,” said Bob, ‘‘you bave made no 
provision for tickets. Is it to be free?” 

“No. We will have a limited number of 
tickets ata dollar apiece, and the surplus 
money shall buy flour for the poor widows 
of the town.” 

Lolapped my hands, and danced abou 
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Untle Seth; and liissed) him)’ ind*told biw [J of 2 but when he spoke in a lower tone and 


be was the most. splendid uncle..that ever 
was made, but that two weeks was too 
short & tithe for me to practict. ~ 

Rob laughed at this, and® expredsed’ the 
deSire that I would not give the family the 
benefit of my experiments in the meantime, 
as ‘He had too fresh recollection of asking 
for bread and receiving @ stone, once upon 
a time. That was only too true; but he 
played base-ball with the’ buiscuit and won 
the game for the first time, so‘ he had no 
right to complain. , ’ 

Then Mamma—dear, practical Mamma 
—Teminded Uncle Seth that he had not 
limited the age, and asked if’ she was to be 
permitted to try for the prizes. 

“There I did forget that,” he said. “It 
shall be open only to girls under twenty. I 


think ft would be rather discouraging to.’ 


the younger ones to see proofs of skill like 
yours placed in comparison with theirs.” — 

And this was the way that our cooking- 
match was planed. 

The long-wished-for evening came at 
last, as all wished-for evenings come, if we 
only wait; and only one addition had been 
made to Uncle Scth’s plan, and that was 
that those who sent in contributions should 
be admitted free. 

The hall was beautifully trimmed with 
evergreens and Mayflowers; the tables 
were covered with snowy-white cloths, and 
each had a pretty centerpiece of flowers; 
the place for the band was among the green 
cedars and flags, in the gallery; and the 
platform was arranged with red, white, and 
blue drapery, evergreens, and candles. 
There were seats in the center for the judge 
and committee of award, and the steps 
where the successful young aspirants were 
to go up for their prizes were carpeted 
with blue and bordered with pots of white 
geraniums. The girls themselves, all with 
white aprons and jaunty muslin caps, were 
to wait upon the people and pass the lemon- 
ade and cake after the prizes had been 
given. 

The committes had their room back of 
thé hall; and after the commencement of 
the entertainment, when every dish had 
been seen first by the audience, they were 
carried to the committee to be inspected, 
There were seats in the hall, but the people 
promenaded as the band played; and when 
the readings were given they sat down and 
listened. By the way, Bob wasn’t put on 
the tasting committee, and he says he shall 
not forgive Uncle Seth as long as he lives. 
I know he will before Christmas, though, 
Bob never keeps up a quarrel with any of 
us through the month of December. 


Just bere I must tell you a little bit of a 
conversation I heard between Uncle Seth 
and Mother the night before the cooking 
match: 

‘“‘] think you have planned. 9 capital 
thing, Seth, to interest the girls in cooking, 
There bas not been such an excitementiin 
Riverbanks for months; and tbat is a 
branch of housewifery that they all meglect— 
atleast, nearly all, I heard a young. lady 
say the other day that she was to-go to 
housekeeping in a week and-do.her own 
work, but she never had cooked anything 
in her life but chocolate caramels.” 

‘‘ Yes.” said Uncle Seth; “‘ and the worst 
feature of the thing is that they boast of 
their ignorance.” 

““ They won’t do that in Riverbanks now. 
You have made it the fashion to cook, But 
why did you add fancy tea-dishes?” 

“Because so few women understand 
making them, and a savory bit for tea is 
always appreciated. Something besides 
pies aud cake, or instead of them—some- 
thing with a character to it! Brains can be 
of use in cooking as well as anything else.” 

“ Calf’s brains and pluck?” asked Mamma, 
laughing. 

No; New England brains and New 
England pluck, which all our girls have, if 
they would only use them, By the way, 
Maria, do you remember that Turkish pil- 
law* Helen ‘used to make from the recipe I 
brought from Constantinople? No. one 
else could ever do it so well as the people 
in the East, except Helen—my Helen, you 
remember, Maria?” 

i had been wondering who this Helen 
could be, whom I had never before heard 


"+ Pronounced Pelahf—a decoction of rice boiled in 
rich mution-broth and tomato-water, and a great 
tavorite in Turkey. 





said my Helen, then I knew. 
While the people were listening to the 
tausic the evening of our match, I slipped 


into the back-room to see Uncle Seth. The 4: 
‘committee were buzzing like three great 


bumble bees, and Uncle Seth was looking 
on ‘quietly, rubbing’ his hands and smiling, 
when, suddenly, the three women all 
stopped chattering and held up their hands 


_in wonder and horror. At last one of them 


spoke. ‘‘ Whatever in tne world is this 
mess?” 

And then the second spoke. “It is 
salmion-colored.”” As if that in itself were 
sufficient to brand it. 

Then the third, as if a new idea had 
occurred to her, proposed: “ Let us taste it.” 

“You may,” said the first, ‘I don’t want 
to. It’s something from the shanties, I 
know. 

Then Uncle Seth came forward and 
looked. You ought to have seen his face. 
First he turned red, and then white, and 
then went back to his chair. 

What could it be? Whatever it was, 
only one woman dared to taste it, and by 
universal consent it was put aside. 

Then I went round by Uncle Seth and 
said, softly.: 

** What do you suppose it is? A kind of 
witch compound— 

“* Bye of newt and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat and owlet’s wing, 
Nose of Turk and Marter’s'lips’?”’ 

“It would take the nose of Turk to 
know it, or else mine,” said “he. ‘‘ Bring 
it here Pollie. Let me try it. I don’t 
want any of the girls to be disappointed.” 

And I brought it, and he tasted. 

‘* Yes, it is pilaw,” he said. “ Just what 
Ithougbht. It deserves a prizo and shall 
have it.” 

I was so curious—so different from girls 
generally, you. know—tbat I could not. re- 
sist the temptation of asking: ‘* Who do 
you suppose made it?” 

I bad gone a step too far. I always am 
doing that. Uncle Seth looked sober and 
turned away without answering me. 

But just then the band began to play 
‘*The Watch on the Rhine,” and I forgot 
all about the piZaw and went back into the 
hall. 

The time of triumph for some of us had 
come. The judge had taken his seat in the 
large chair on the platform. How I did 
hope my bread would get a prize, just to 
stop Bob’s tongue! But boys are so aggra- 
yating, and bread is so contrary. I knew 
it wouldn’t get the prize, for I was sure 
that it did not rise: quite enough. Mother 
says her spirits always rise and fall with 
the bread. I was pondering on the trials 
of life in this misanthropic way, when 
suddenly I was called back to what was 
going on about me by the announcement 
of the first prize: 

“Miss Mary Lawton : Twenty dollars for the 
best bread.”’ 

Ob! whatathrill she must have felt as 
she went up through the flowers with her 
eyes sparkling and her blue ribbons. wav- 
ing. How glad I was that she had got it. 
To be sure I—but never mind— 


“Miss Hetty Smith and Miss Pollie Webster : 
Five dollars each for the best cake; both 
equally good.” 

And now I was to go up among the flow- 
ers! I was to havea prize! It was love- 
ly to see the others, but—to havea prize 
one’s own self. It is rather nicer, isn’t it? 
Especially when one hasn’t become alto- 
gether sanctified —and I can’t be that befure 
Bob goes away to college, I know. 


“ Miss Martha Felstone : Five dollars for the 
best fancy dish for tea.’’ 


Then Uncle Seth said: ‘There is an- 
other prize I should like to give for the 
best fancy dish, but I am told that it was 
left wifhout a name, It is the Turkish 
pillaw, which is -made to perfection, and as 
good as I have ever seen in Constantino- 
ple. If the young girl who has made this 


“js in the hall, I shall be glad to give the 


last prive to. her. 

But no one moved, The committee 
looked at each other and at Uncle Seth in 
a most bewildered way. I should have 
been convinced that it was the ‘‘ witch’s 
work,” but for Uncle Seth’s conversation 
with Mamma. ; 

“I do believe,” I whispered to Rob, 





“that we are on ‘the edge of a love-story. 
Don’t you tell.” j 

Rob looked at me as if I were an idiots. 
so I “‘didn’t tell” him what I guessed. , 

But no one claimed the prize; and, after 
refreshments, the cooking-match was over... 
Such a gay evening we had never had 
before in Riverbanks. 

But what I told Rob or what I was in- 
tending to tell him was true; and we were. 
soon not only on the edge of a love-story, 
but right in the midst of it—an unexpected 
second volume, 

Uncle Seth found the girl who made the 
pillaw at last; but instead of giving her 
five dollars, he gave her mother—‘‘ my 
Helen” —his own splendid self and all be 
had. And now the plain house will bloom 
all over with roses and Uncle Seth will 
buy a new hat—people always do when they 
get married, don’t they? And he will have 
a chance to eat pillaw to his heart’s content 
or with his heart’s content. 

By the way, Uncle Seth laughed so the 
other night, just after the wedding, when 
I asked him soberly if he didn’t believe in 
cooking-matches. He looked at ‘‘my 
Helen” sitting by his side, and said, rubbing 
his hands: “ Yes, Pollie; "twas @ very good 
‘match,’ wasn’t it ?” 

es 


KITTY’S CENTENNIAL DREAM. 





BY E. P. MITCHELL. 





Kitty went to bed terribly tired, but it 
was a long time before she could get to 
sleep. Do what she would, the bright 
specks kept showering down against the 
darkness like the golden rain from an ex- 
piring sky-rocket. She tried to count the 
specks, but they danced about so that this 
was nearly impossible; besides, she was 


not very sure of the numerals after she got | 


beyond twenty-eleven. 

Shutting her eyes did no good, Putting 
her head into a cavern, ingeniously con- 
structed of the wall, a pillow, and the bed- 
quilt did no good. The fireworks kept 
right on. And what made matters worse, 
they finally began to fizz and fizzle. 

‘There |” said Kitty to herself, “I de- 
clare I’m most 'scouraged, If they’d go 
seven or five, like a Roman candle, and then 
fizz and go out, I could get asleep. But 
they keep fizzing and fizzing. I wonder if 
morpbia, what Cousin Georgina takes for 
the neuralgia, is good for the fizzes.” 


I have Kitty’s authority for saying that 
it was fourteen hours before she got to 
sleep; and she is usually a@ very truthful 
child. But at allsevents, between eleven 
o'clock and morning, something very sin- 
gular occurred—something much more 
curious and interesting than any of the 
fireworks which she and her Uncle Zac- 
cheus bad witnessed upon the Common, 
after the oration. 

According to Kitty’s account, as narrated 
at the breakfast-table, she had been lying 
awake for a long, long time, when her 
attention was drawn through the window 
to something strange in the eastern sky, 


directly over Mr. Franklin Babb's_ barn, 


She is not sure whether she got up and 
went to the open window or watched the 
phenomena from her position on the bed 
This, however, is not a material point. 

Of the main fact she is very sure. In the 
East there stood a gigantic Person, with one 
foot upon Pleasant Hill and the other some- 
where over by Berry’s factory. The Per- 
son wore a plaid gingham overskirt, like 
that of Miss Tucker, the school teacher; 
but his face was bearded and bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to Lawyer Upton, the ora- 
tor of the day. In one hand the Person 
had a wand of striped red, white, and blue, 
as big asa barber’s pole; in the other he 
held a piece of lighted punk. 

“We are assembled, fellow citizens,” 
said the Person—in a voice which Kitty 
could distinctly hear, although he was 
several miles away—‘‘ we are assembled, 
fellow citizens, to commemorate the illus- 
trious deeds of our great-grandchildren, 
one hundred years ago. Who captured 
Lexington? Who captured’ Concord? 
Who captured the Fourth of July? Who 
fought the Bunker Hill monument? Was 
it not Kitty Case? Fellow citizens! : 
pause for a reply.” 

Kitty here interrupted the —— with 
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vigorous appl made @ 
low courtesy, ‘clidaiy we his wand, 
and went on: 


|, Sb right “Te was Rity Case! And” 


,although she has since dimmed ber patri- 


, ‘otic record by missing words of. one sylla- 


ble.for three successive days and by tear- 
ing off the cover of her primer”—bhere the», 
Person frowned severely and looked. more 
and more like Miss Tucker—‘‘I have de. 
cided to celebrate the glorious occasion by 
the,most beautiful -and expensive display 
of fireworks ever seen on this or any other 
planet.” 

Kitty again ventured to clap her hands; 
but the Person shook the barber’s pole at 
her, and sternly said: 

“ Children on the back seat, be still!’ 

Having thus secured perfect quiet, he 
pinned up his plaid gingham eae and 
proceeded to business. 

“Luminaries of the first class, stand up,” 
he said. 

Suddenly, and to Kitty’s great surprise, 
the Sun and the Moon appeared in thé sky, 
side by side, and direcily to the right of the 
master of-ceremonies. ‘Kitty had never 
seen the Sun and Moon in such close com- 
pany. She rubbed her eyes, and looked 
again. But there they were. 


“There,” said the Person, patting thé 
Sun playfully upon its side; “there is the 
best and brightest Sun in all the world. 
Fellow-citizens, it is peculiarly identified 
with the history of our great and glorious 
nation. It discovered America before Col- 
umbus. It is bigger than Boston. It 
knows more than Uncle Zaccheus. Good 
Sunt Cunning Sun!” 

Here the Man in the Moon, who seenied 
to be taking all the compliments to “him- 
self, began to grin with a complacent and 
satisfied éxpréssion. 

**No, sir, I don’t mean you!” exclaimed 
the Person. “Stop smiling, or I'll send you 
to your seat. You’re & no-account Moon. 
Iv’s bad lack to*see you over one’s left 
shoulder. You're only silver-plated.” 

And the Person reached out with his wand 
and rapped the Moon smartly. It gave out 
a rather hollow rattle, Kitty thought. The 
Mat in the Moon looked serious again. 

Then the Person bowed very low, as if 
thé oration part was over; and Kitty bowed 
back to him as well as she could. She pri- 
yately thought, héwever, that his remarks 
wére ubjust to the Moon. 


** Luminaries of the second class and lit- 
tle stars, stand up,” said the Person. 

There immediately appeared, to the right 
of the Person and the Sun and the Moon, a 
long row of planets and stars, of assorted 
sizes. They took their positions in an 
orderly manner and kept still. 

The Person then took his piece of lighted 
punk, which meanwhile had burned, down 
pretty close to his fingers, and. applied it 
with dexterity to the nose of the Man in 
| the Moon. To Kitty’s extreme disgust, the 
Moon began to fizz. 

Presently, after a gentle push from the 
barber’s pole, it began to revolve slowly 
and to throw out sparks like a pin-wheel, 
The sparks were scattered in’ every .direc- 
tion, and Kitty became a little. alarmed. 

She made a modest suggestion: 

“ Please, sir—or miss, because you’ve got 
an overskirt—won’t it catch Mr. Babb’s 
barn?” 

** Hush!” 
“ Look!” 


whispered the Person. 


fizzing and fizzing. It went so fast that 
Kitty could no longer distinguish the fea- 
tures of her friend, the Man in the Moon. 
It threw sparks up and down’ and’ all 
around, to Kitty’s positive terror; for she 
knew that fire is a dangerous thing to play 
with. ; 

Of a sudden, and as far as Kitty could 
tell, unexpectedly to the Person, the Moon 
blew up with a terrific explosion, . The 
pieces went in every direction. They fell 
on the ground in every part of the village, 
lay there a while fizzing, and then went © 
out. The explosion had a_ marked effect 
upon all the heavenly. bodies in the neigh- 
borhood. The Sun was blown down’ be- 
‘neath the horizon out of sight. The Person, 
} who now ceased to resemble Lawyer Up- 
‘ton and became the perfect image of Miss 
Tucker, wag driven upaud up, up and up, 
till she disappeared in the distance; and as 








The Moon went round faster and faster, 
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shore rese, Kitty could hear her, oles slog. 
ing: 
™ “ My country, rts of uf 
Sweet land 6f libertee!” ‘% 


With-a sigh of relief at the departure of 
Miss Tucker and her punk and her barber's 
pole and her alarming ways, Kitty fooked | 
back to the scenes of the late catastrophe 
and discovered that all the planets and 
little stirs had changed their positions into 
clusters, and were shining brightly in such 
an arrangement as to spell out this inscrip- 
tion against the black sky : 
1775—CENTENNIAL—1875. 

Concluding that this was the end of the 
exhibition, Kitty turned over in bed and 
does not remember anything more until 
morning. 
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WHAT TO TEACH OUR SONS. 
BY A. E. 





DICKINSON. | 


A set of oracular maxims concerning 
‘What to Teach our Daughters” has been 
going the rounds of the papers, and finally 
found its way into the columns of Tax 
INDEPENDENT (June 8d), whose selections 
are usually more sensible and in better taste. 

Is not this thing somewhat overdone? 
Almost every country paper has a para- 
graph in the same strain. Pray tell us who 
has made the bread and the shirts and 
‘* cooked the victuals” and darned the stock- 
ings, etc., all this time, if not the daughters 
of theland? How long since the virtues 
of industry, thrift, and good management 
have been so monopolized by the sons and so 
neglected by the daughters as to justify 
this continual grinding out of advice and 
admonition, asmonotonous as the rumbling 
of the wheels in our streets and as “tedious 
as a twice-told tale” ? 

We believe in fair play and equal rights, 
and see no reason why such ‘Sir Oracles 
should expend so much wisdom and solici- 
tude upon the education of the girls, and 
ignore the needs of the boys, who ought to 
have a share. For instance, when the 
daughters must be taught to ‘‘ wear calico 
dresses and doit like queens,” it may be 
well that the sons, to match their stateliness, 

should wear blouse and overalls like kings! 

To make amends for the partiality hither- 
to shown, we have altered and amended the 
aforesaid set of maxims to apply to the 
other sex, that anxious parents may now 
know what to teach their sons. 

Teach them self-reliance. 

Teach them to make fires. 

Teach them to weed the garden. 

Teach them to foot up store bills. 

Teach them not to dye their whiskers: 

Teach them not to wear tight boots. 

Teach them how to saw and split wood. 

Teach them how to black their boots and 
take proper care of their, clothing. 

Teach then to eat what is set before them 
and be thankful. 

Teach them how to darn stockings and 
sew on buttons. 

Teach them every day dry, hard, practical 
common sense. 

Teach them how to say No, and mean it ; 
Yes, and stick to it. 

Teach them to wear their working clothes 
like kings. 

Téach them that steady habits are 
better than riotous living, 

Teach them to regard the morals and not 
the money of the belles. 

Teach them all the uses and proprieties 
of kitchen, dining-room, and parlor. 

Teach them not to have anything to’ do 
with intemperate and dissolute young men 
or with idle and frivolous young women. 

Teach.them that the further one goes 
beyond his income the nearer he gets to the 
poor-house. 

Teach them that a good, steady mechanic 


is better than a dozen loafers in 
broadcloth. = 
Teach them the accomplishments— 


music, painting, and drawing—if you have 
time and can afford it. 

Teach them that God made them in his 
own image, and by no amount of tight 


lacing, tight boots, waxed’ moustaches, or by 


making smoke-stacks of themselves can 
they improve the model. 





A CiHicaGo man thinks that the Indians 
ought to be exterminated, because, after all 
William Penn’s kindness to ‘them, - they went 
and made him stand up one’ day and shoot an 
apple off his little boy’s head with an arrow,” 


THE IND 


A A Non’ ‘.. D a an 
As school or » hoop tng, 
re Adjective describes the Noun, 

As great, small, pretty, white, or brown. 
In place of Nouns the Pronouns stand, 
As he or she, your arm, my hand, 
Verbs tell something to be done— 
To read, count, laugh, sing, jump, or run. 
How things are done the Adverbs tell, 
As slowly, quickly, ill, or well. 


Conjunctions join the words together, 
As men and women, wind or weather. 


The Preposition stands before 

A Noun, as in or through the door. 
The Interjection shows surprie 86, 
As‘ Ok! how pretty! » & AR! how wise,” ; 
The whole are called Nine Parts of Speech, 
Which reading, writing, speaking teach. 


<<: 








DEATH OF A CENTENARIAN. 


Tuomas Taytor dicd at his residence in 
Philadelphia, June 11, at the gréat age of 
over one hundred and three years. He was 
born December 22, 1772, in St. Giles, Lon- 
don. His father was at that time a com- 
missioned ‘officer in the British army, on 
duty in India. After his*birth his mothér 
took him to India, but when his father was 
ordered to join ellington in his Penin- 
sular campaign he and his mother returned 
to England. His father was shot at the 
battle of Salamanca; in 18/2, and so: great 
was his bravery that the British Govern- 
ment conferred upon the widew a pension 
and upon the son a sergeant’s commission 
in the army. Mr: ‘Taylor followed . Well. 
ington through the Peninsular campaign. 
He was wounded in the ankle at Badajos, 
on April 6th, 1813. He was atthe burial 
of Sir John Moore, and at Waterloo, June 
18th, 1815. In 1852 he came to this coun- 
try, ‘and ra afterward became sexton 
of the P. E. Church of the Ascension, 
Lombard street, Philadelphia. He contin- 
ued in that position until seven years. ago, 
when, at theage of ninety-six, infirmity 
obliged him to resi The deceased, for 
his bravery as a soldier, has received sev- 
eral medals from the British Government. 

Mr. Taylor, although too infirm to do 
any kind of business for the last six or 
seven years, yet up to within a few months 

death was always on the go. In 
September last a reporter of the Daily 
Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia, met him on 
an excursion.given to the ‘‘Old F 
held the following conversation with him: 

‘* You fought under the Iron.Duke?” 

‘“The e of Wellington? Yes, air. 
You call him right,’ I believe—the Jron 
Duke,” he answered, with a smile. 

“No one would. think you, so old,” 
remarked a gentleman standing by. . ‘Oh! 
no,” he answered. “That is becauge I am 
not crooked and doubled up. I stand as 
erect to-day as IT ever did.” 

‘“That is owing, no doubt, to 





“Yes, indeed. If a man wasas 
as a tam, in the British army they © 
make him as straight as a steeple, my boy.” 
‘How are you enjoying yourself to-day?” 
‘“*Very -much, indeed, sit,” was his 
answer. He had never met such people as 
the American people. . Ever since he came 
to this country he -has been the recipient of 
favors from them. For twenty-three years 
he has lived at No. 1414 Sot pr and 
in all that time has attended one church... 
“Ts your wife lS asked our 


the God of mercy meet you at the 
Eiamal Gate is the prayer of Taylor.”— 
N. Y. Ohristian Advocate. 





DR. KENEALY'S DRIVEL. 


Some time ago "there - was published an 
enormous book—three volumes, or 2,000 
octavo ae in all—entitled “The Book of 

God.” author was given; it was said 

to be’ ©”’—this device being reall 

= ag o . book was written 
e Book of God” is = 


Apocalypse or a Book of Revelation in the 
New Testament. Dr, Kenealy’s theory’ i# 


that this book contains sas ee Secret of 
they El , and .a great 
many other my: ; and this secret P| 


that every six hundred years a divine ~— 
senger this world. 








pasate 3 





{@mysteries that this twelfth is already in 


and: their various religions. 


your lone service inthe army; isit not, air | 
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ous, and, sd Gre aie ree deal 
ebréw and Greek, Hi se new 

snd re slation_ ‘a the 
t now comes the great point. 


€ present is declared to be the period for 
the twelfth Naros or Messiah, to appear. 
The author has discovered from the ancient 


existence, though yet to be made mani- 
fest, 


The title of this twelfth Pivintty isto be 
‘Priest of the Sun.” ‘We spell out care- 
fully that this Twelfth.Messiah is to be 
Cymric in origin, and he is to. be born in 
Ireland : wé learn ‘that he was prophesied 
in Welsh. Triads, as ‘‘Convelin”; and we 
learn that Kun, or Ken, is the ancient word 
for ‘‘ priest,” while “ elios” is the Greek for 
“sun.” « Putting that and this together, we 
find that “‘Ken-elios”. means ‘‘ Priest of the 
Sun”’—the title of theTwelfth Messiah: 
But: “Ken-elios” done into English: is— 
Kenealy! The mission of this Twelfth 
Messiah, » Ken-elios, : is ‘‘to harmonize: all 
the» Messiahs that have preceded him” 
Thoth, 
Apollo, Hercules, Buddha, Zoroaster, 
and others in the far past,, and Jesus. and 
Mohammed, are to be summed up, like a 
column of figures, inhim. He isto revolu- 
tionize the world and bring about the wor- 
ship ofthe one God. , The last section of 
we aa book, Section LXX,.is as fol- 

‘The great and Final. Command. 
Pome This. final section sums up the, 
whole of religious truth. Shun idolatry; 
that is, the pursuit of any sperely carnal 
thing. Worship only God; that. is, be bis 
in heart, in.soul,.in spirit. 

*O; Holy One of ight, ever may we 
keep these. laws.”—Jondon Correspondence 
of the Cincinnati Commercial. 


SSE _:ceeeeeee 
DOMESTIC EPISODE IN UTAH. 


THe course of true love did not run 
smooth with a devoted i on Sunday, 
and the truculent god Mars interfered with 
the rites of the goddess Venus, very much 
to the discomfiture of her votaries, Some 
pious Saint living on Bishop Jenkins’s farm | 
{just outside of the city) thought to secure ‘ 
his future. exaltation by taking to himself 
another wife, and on the day above named 
introduced his latest spouse to his house- 
hold... Then arose the music. Wife No. 2 
was seized with a sudden dislike for her 
rival in celestial altitude, and she went for 
the *blushing damsel vi ct armis. Benedict 
tried persuasion, but this had no. soo 
effect upon the irate female; Rg then trie 
a little burnt powder. g¢ his re- 
volver, he let fly at his rebellious wife 
(whom Jo. Smith's revelation says shall be 
destroyed) and bored a hole through her 
arm,. This ..silenced all opposition; the 
wounded woman sunk into a re faint 
and bleeditig, and wiféNo. 2, was in- 
ducted to. the honors;of matrimony, with. 
this example of her. husband’s ons of 
charactér to cheer her on her way through 
life. We'do not wish to make trouble 
quiet households; but if the injured wives 
would take on themselves to do the shoot- 





properly «- ..4 a@ more en 
remedy for plural ma would be found™ 
than we can look for’ Ai Snllbtments by 
gtand juries.—Salt Lake Tribune, June 19th: 


COL SIE NEN A 
GLEN FLORA SPRINGS. 


Iy you are an.inyalid from any cause, 
if you are subje€é to nervous/or sick head- 
ache, if you haye any kind of kidney com- 
plaint vd sepa to C. C.& R. H. 











reporter. Parks, Hops. L learn all about 
t Lo pi Top +2 hs the asians med by the use p 
“Sixty -two years of of Glen Flo teat Wat cgay 
“Ts that” Why, there is ‘a great - free.” 

Yen, indood: Dat but: if you had yy 
** Yes e seen .us 

when we'stood up to be Fieerded ou would = Tit 

not have known which was the 6 pt ” 
The old gentlemen bs in wry “ling, A aan “o, 

spirits, continually laughing and jo ag : 3 end Pt 

and when our reporter left he took to se beg ame 

and said: TRIAL anywhere, to be Teturm 4 


od at our expense and money Te 
furided if they fail, after six week#? 

us6, to give ENTIRE SATISe 
FACTION. Will ae washing for eight persons in 
) one hour, With light labor and no wear to the clothes, 
) ‘AGENTS WANTED.—They average daily profitg 
$10 per day. Send for Circulars. 

8. W. PALMER & CO., Auburn, N.Y 
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will not prevent sleeping com- 
fortably if you use the 
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COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 


POROUS PLASTER.’ 


ed, self acting Electfo-Galvanic 
with the celebrated Porous Pen i 
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WHAT EVERY Shik. NEEDS. 
SANDERS’S 


SPRING HAND STAMP, 


With Two Attachments. 


No. 1—For Printing Cards, Envelopes, La- 
bels, etc. 


No, 2~Fer Canceling Revenue Stamps by 
printing on their face the name, date, and 
oom in addition to erereres them. . 


thor and pate edtenoibn + amen ent Enotale to 
a oS: sand other profess 
almost te ute neces Por in mannu- 
f: aa atasteion the v: os pot ee exp 
itis intended Sanders’s Spring and Stamp is far 
yt foe W ho ne wiatket, while its price 
h inferior stamps.are sold, 
Read t C) Sridinss: 
“We have in usé one of ‘Sanders’s Spring Hand 
and cons! toe eenoertes to others, F Obaas 
, Cashier Third National Bank, Cincinnati, 0. 
rs ‘ey 8 seed Stam plies a want 
long fale tt eys and Snetey and its low price 
Sennee fall < to 6 sare for it.a general introduction.” 
The ec Stamp, with the two attach- 
ments named, will be sent to any address, free, by 
mail, upon receipt of price, $2.25. 
The Stamps. are manufactured with & ca 
—- five —— or less,as may be des , with 
, or square in shape}; and with hb 
is Yarnished all necessary adjuncts, such as 
g-pad, etc. 
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BARSTOW’S 


WROUGHT IRON 
Furnace, 


SUPERIOR TO A STEAM 
“ HEATER. 









BARSTOW STOVE CO. 


, Manufacturers of. Stoves, 
eel Furnaces, 
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SJusurance, 


THERE are isolated instances of morbidly 
conscientious people who cling to a long 
exploded theory that there is something of 
the nature of a wager in life insurance, and 
that the system is consequently wrong, 
The fallacy of this opinion is so clearly ex- 
posed in the following article from The 
New York Journal of Commerce that it 
should not be withbeld from the notice of 
our readers, among whom there may be a 
few whose views on this subject bave not 
been correctly shaped. 


“‘A correspondent asks us 8 question 
about Tontine annuities, and intimates that 
the whole system of life insurance is like 
gambling, because it is a game of chance. 
We propose to give a little more space than 
usual to our answer, on account of the im- 
portance of the principles involved. 

“The original Tontines, called after the 

talian inventor, Lorenzo Tonti, were de- 
signed to facilitate the borrowing of money 
by the governments who needed it, at a 
time when wealthy capitalists were a "little 
sby of this class of credits. A society of 
lenders was formed, who were divided into 
nine classes, according to age, and an an- 
nual percen ter, of course, to the 
eldest—was paid to them while they lived. 
The average interest was five per cent. on 
the whole sum; and when one member 
died the others shared his portion among 
them. The last member took the whole 
income while he lived; but at his death the 
borrower (generally the government) had 
the principal, without further payment. 

“Out of this, however, was formed the 
more modern Tontines, which in France 
took the form of mutual benefit societies, 
designed to insure a provision for advanc- 
ing years. A certain number of men in 
active life, earning or receiving but little 
more than enough for their present sup- 
port, fearing that when old age comes upon 
them they will be too feeble to earn a live- 
lihood or will need a costlier care, asso- 
ciate together to establish a fund against 
such a contingency. Sometimes they con- 
tribute a certain amount annually to this 
fund, which is left to accumulate for a 
series of years and is then availed of by 
the survivors. Ora morecommon method 
has been for each to deposit in a common 
fund a certain sum, which is carefully 
invested for the common benefit, the gain 
to be divided annually among the living. 
It is certain thatas the members become 
older their number will decrease and, 
hence, the income of the survivors will be 
augmented. 

‘* There is nothing offensive in this sys- 
tem. They each set apart a certain por- 
tion of their earnings to make a comfort- 
able support for such of them as survive to 
an advanced age. Those who do not live 
will not need it and are not thereby the 
losers, and those who survive will havea 
provision they could not secure by their 
own unaided efforts. It is am insurance 
against suffering in old age. 

‘The Life Insurance is a somewhat sim- 
ilar provision for one’s surviving depend- 
ents. Whether the contract is made in a 
mutual organization or with a stock com- 
pany, the principle is the same. A number 
of persons, finding what proportion of 
such a number annually die, each pay into 
a common fund a yeerly sum sufficient to 
proviies oe payment for the families 

r agsigns of their deceased members. 

“Gambling ‘is not merely a game of 

chance. It is not the uncertain element of 
it which is vicious. The wrong is found 
in the fact that the man who acquires any- 
thing by it gives nothing inexchange. All 
sound trade is is_ based on the doctrine of 
chances or avi ; but there is this dif- 
ference between egitimate trade and spec- 
ulation, which is only another word for 
gambling: the honest trader gives an 
equivalent (or an opportunity to acquire it) 
in every tran ; the speculator, or 
gambler, acquires all he makes at some- 
body’s’ expense. In legitimate trade the 
buyer and seller mgy each make his profit; 
in gambling one party loses all that the 
other gains. 

‘lf we apply this test to the life policy, 
we shall see thatevery one who contributes 
to the common fund receives the full worth 
of his investment, in the constant, com- 
forting assurance that in case of his death 
be has made a reasonable provision for 
those dependent upon him; and, if the 
arrangement is started on sound princi ples 
and is well managed, the contribution of 
all will be amply sufficient to this end, 


support. 
“The Fire Insurance is based on the 
sametheory. We will suppose that ¢ there 
are in a village one thousand separate 
houses, worth $5,000 each, and that it is an 
established fact that, by the law of aver. 
ages, one house of this number will burn 


‘tbat proportion. It is easy to see that if 
‘each householder pays into a common fund 
the sum of five dollars a year there is pro- 
vision made to reimburse every man in the 
village who loses a house by fire, so that 
no one can suffer a ruinous loss. . It is not 
the payment of five dollars to gain back 
five thousand for no further equivalent; 
but it is an annual be ig for reasonable 
security against loss by fire, the general 
contribution being cient, in ordinary 
seasons, to guarantee that result. Even if 
no house is burned, each contributor has 
the fall worth of his mooey in the sense 
of security which he carries with him for 
@ year.” 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Chicago Tribune 
gays: 

“The conviction that we have not a 
sufficient supply of water to extinguish 
fires, under unfavorable circumstances, is 
perfectly well founded so far as certain 
districts of the city are concerned; and to 
take out of the hands of the Board of Pub- 
lic Works, both present and fature, means 
of remedying this fatal disadvantage is a 
blow to property, a ‘bulling’ of insurance 
rates, and a menace to the safety of the 
city at large. In many portions of the city 
only four-inch and six-inch pipe is laid, 
which is utterly inadequate forthe extin- 
guishment of fires when a heavy wind is 
blowing. Marsbal Benner has always in- 
sisted that the last July blaze need not 
bave crossed State street had he been able 
to throw sufficient water upon it west of 
that thoroughfare. In other localities pipe 
of the same small measurement was laid 
many years ago, when the immense growth 
of Chicago was not anticipated. This pipe 
must be taken up and a larger size sub- 
stituted, or additional pipe must be laid 
sooner or later. Delay has been found 
very costly extravagance for both the 
municipality and private citizens, and to 
reduce the necessary estimate now, so as to 
cut off all hope of betterment for another 
or two more years is not calculated to in- 
spire confidence or awaken hope.” 


—An opinion has been given by the 
auditor of state and the attorney-general 
of Ohio to the effect, as stated by the 
Cincinnati Commercial, that the reinsurance 
liability of an insurance company is not a 
bona-fide debt. The companies interested— 
to the extent of about $90,000, which they 
must pay in taxes if the opinion be sus- 
tained—are contesting it. Ifa liability for 
which the laws compel companies to make 
provision by their assets and for failure to 
make which provision declares them insoly- 
ent and summarily prohibits them from 
continuing in business, be not a ‘‘ dona-fide 
debt,” what is orcan be such adebt? 

—The Chamber of Life Insurance re- 
ports the amount paid by twenty-seven 
companies during the month of May, 1875, 
upon policy claims as follows: losses by 


-death, $1,760,508.50; matured endowments, 


$95,450.71; total, $1,855, 959.21. 
INSURANCE. | 











STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


23” SEMI-ANNUALSTATED STATEMENT OF THE 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN., JULY 1, 1875. 





ASSETS. 

a ty ae by the Company........ il 24 

OR RIE. wae nc uuenreens acne 423 38 

Gath fa hands 0 of Agents or in transmis- e309 4 

ee sos cgcsncesiseniieioaben ‘base, ee 

Deferred premiums............2....006 ee. 71,944 06 

Accrued interest............. Ss capes eee 70,945 9 

United Government bonds. Hee 00 

State and municipal Waeee % 
stocks and bonds....... 179,840 

Bank and insurance stocks................«+ 500,720 8 
Bills receivable.. a ......ccccccecessscetsccces 40,000 

Total Assets.........ccessceecees $3,470,319 S86 


LIABILITIES. 


t Reserve, four i pes cent., life department..$2,114,420 55 


rance, accident dep’t... 169,003 18 
and 


Surplus as regards policyholders. ...$1,018,257 18 


ad a he he ou four gat a. $1,988.499 93," 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY 


DENNIB, Secretary. 
JOHN &. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 





every yesr, or the sverage loss will be in 


Mew Yerk Office, 207 Broadway. 










Baar plas, 5... 0.0.69 .0'assig ccs eetic seeiwe ¢ 


The return premi =) NU AL prom im a2 will, <=. ae — 
The conservative and it 


"BANK PLAN.” Policies o 
asa U: 


sewers 


Ratio of ieee (including Taxes) to Total ems 10.97. 
cASEMENT, 


KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 239 Broad 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 


way, 


, 1873 and 

+447: 7 7 38 
eh of vided), i walaate on set- 
eir contribution to surplus. 


managem: shown the figures given above, are 
deemed . suffic.cut * guaranty that the best tetercate fOr s Eien ee are yo Saar and faithfully 
CKERBOCKER continues to offer liberal contracts of insurance and to earnestly commend the 


on their face a definite cash surrender value, and are 





INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - - - $t,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, ’75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities - - -* 217,405 54 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, #. D. 


DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 

H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
ee CHITTENDEN ’ 
WM. H. SWAN. GEO. BLISS, 








PORACE B CLAVLIN, DANIELS. MILLER, 
‘AS. FREELAND, i, 
©. J. LOWREY HENRY BYRE 
JOHN D. MAIR 

LORING AND: BUT, 








vs, H. HURLI 
ARTHUR W. BEN iN, BowaRp MARTIN, 


JOHN L. RIKER, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
~~ 60 S. M. BUCKINGHAM 

@ OW LAN SHERMAN HARTWELL, 

JAM RUSE ae eer 
RRRAM M KIRBY. Becretary Local Deptt.” 
Cuas. BH. DUTCH oR Secretary Brook] n De: 
SOHN K. OAKLEY "General Agen. 





CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FF NEW YORK 
24 & 26 NASSAU ST., 


Ya, BUILDING. 


Policies Issued, 
71,000. 
ASSETS, 


$660 00 


President, 
L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, 
M. B. WYNKOOP. 


Secretary, 
gd. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 
8. C. CHANDLER, Jr. 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


189 —_—e ST... NEWARK. 
TEDW resident. 
. C, FROST, Vic Wee nin 


NOS. 2 








y issues all kinds of 





thereby rendered 208 ble nited States Bon: CHAS. M. HIBs 
EW. DERBY, M.D., Consulting Physician. HENRY W. JOH BON —— 
COLLINS, Manager of Agencies. JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
C 0 NTI NENTAL ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
(FIRE) MANHATTAN 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and | 158 Broadway, 


bes paid in Death Claims; 

#4, “ar sa The to Policy-holders; 
neg oot a saurpias of 860,000 over Liabilities ; 

@ rati i Assets for every $100 


Its ratio of aaa to Receipts in 1874 was only 
about 14 per cent. 


THE INTEREST ACCOUNT EXCEEDS THE CLAIMS PAID. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


DIRECTORS. 

















Y EDWARD SCHELL, 
D. HENRY HAIGHT, Cc. NORWOOD, 
AMBROSE C. KINGSLAND, | JOHN W. HUNTER, 
EpwWIn J. BROWN, 8. R. COMSTOCK, 
R. P. PERRIN, WEMPLE, 
DENTON PEARSALL, HALSEY, 
EDWARD HAIGHT, JOHN D. Russ. 
JAMES M. MCLEAN, AN ZANDT LANE, 
OHN 8. HARRIS, AMES E. YEATMAN, 

JNO. 5. W. Louis, 
1 aaey A. KERR, E. W. meee. = 

.J. VALENTINE, cago, 
Wm. A. SEAVER, N. K. MASTON, 
R. C. FELLOWS, Francisco, 

MUND COFFIN, JACOB eae 
ALBERT CLARE, Philadelphia. 
JOHN T. TERRY SETH TURNER, Boston, 
JAMES STOKES, JR., JOHN H. WATSON, 
AUGUSTUS SCHELL, W. K. HINMAN. 

EO. W. Q 'ARD, 

PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENT 
HENRY STOKES. Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 
SECRETARY. ACTUARY. 

J. L. HALSEY 8. N. STEBBINS. 


H. Y. WEMPL 
HF. Ter} Assistant Secretaries. 





MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 6O., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Sruant, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartiert, Actuary. 





‘This Com: 
ble rates. anon, is also invi 


yan codowment assurance 





United States Life Insurance Co., 
Nes. 261. ao owl 5 varren — 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
REGS i Para ER 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 
peewee of Life and Endowment Policies Issued, 
JOHN B. DE WITT, President. 


B PRASTLLIAM D, WHITING, Actuary. 


Before You Start, 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 








“| ST. PAUL 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Cash Capital - - - = = $400,000.00 





Cash Surplus - - = = = 408,146.52 
Total Cash Assets, Jan. 
15th - «*+ © = «= » $808,146.52 





This Company commenced business ten (10) years 
ago, with $75,000 cash capital. Its progress has been 
rapid and the immunity offered by it unsurpassed. 


J. Ce BURBANK, Presideat. 





OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


Cc H. BIGELOW, Secretary. 
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THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 





THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY: 
More than 110.0600 Policies Issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS,AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


amt meee 


ITs 
“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” 
gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur- 


passed by any other form of policy. 


All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION IN 


PAID-UP INSURANCE 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBFR 
OF PREMIUMS. 





CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an important one, 
Many Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not begin 
to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years’ premiums 
thereon. 


The PRESENT of this Company is all that could be desired, and, with the ex» 
periences and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE that can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate the claims. of 
this Company to your confidence and support, Information as to Insurance or 
Agencies cheerfully furnished upon application to the Home Office, 


eed 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
) ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies 


| 


~ UNIVERSAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


17 & 19 Warren Street, New York. 
Annual Statement, January ist, 1875. 


——O-- 
Ledger Assets, January Ist, 1874............4.+ Secermrtetirettrrtttrtrrrir $961,697 25 
RECEIPTS, 1874. 
From other Qampenite-Renswenh on Riske reinsured.......... $3,282,809 28 
Premi iums. saeco: © OOO COORD rece ccereesesessseeses 1,683,473 422 
wat hn Seve og dees” Be RRR 172,516 84 
Oy MMO 250k cody Pins sc cnssdocdonpacpeasen nisese'sé 10,000 00 
“ all other Sources, Profit on Bonds, ete... 2. ......5...6- 6,640 18 $5,105,489 73 
$6,067,136 97 
DISBURSEMENTS, 874. 
Se RS own ok, co oo ce ec an cok des eieeenmepenese 877.919 57 
“ Endowments Matured, ...............ccceeccscccccccecececs 47,577 86 
PMMA ads « 6c shia 05 65 be awib ETE och cc eseden eee scedes 695 12 
*, MéveemMered Policies, «00 ace<cosdsabainds ceccdsedetebe thet 842,704 83 
Me, MIN 0. o.c ch dp ddine dk os dp hopcecancp ep dee iccdetescdeueel 7,153 82 
* Stock eee Deb bced adee ceeb caccchccehen- constetenensee 16,800 00 
bis Siiirs Sit sdUSEile ChETS SUA ESL Epc cccccccdedesesece 4,329 86 
= oo C8 MemaRORE .. asiigededbettic) ceccctsccceccco cee $83,186 15 $1,680,367 21 
Ledger Assets, January Ist, 1875............ccccecccccsccscccccscecscececsccscess e5$4,596, 1608 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
TOMS, GA, TECURRNR. 4. 50s cide cqmmmacddixtne| cccccccccvcecsdves $2,128,461 72 
COE SN ee Sa obtains elieaien ehegiaake ab 4e dceces dds descce 234.945 00 
Mee States, State, and City Bonds. ..,..........sseseeecessee 497,512 50 
ash in Banks and Trust Companies......... ....ce.seeecesseee 558, 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in Force, and in no case 
in excess Of the reserve..........2.0.s.cceceeceecsnecceses 861,438 26 
Due from other Companies for Reinsurance of their Risks...... 106,284 30— $4,886,769 76 
Add to the above: 
OCI, TURE in scitik be, tndbdptsbone he 4aceseceoshkesvecectace $98,371 16 
Deferred Half-yearly and Cuarterly Premioms............-+.++++- 119,914 85 
Premiums Unesileeved and in Course of Collection...........0...+. 48,795 34 $267,081 35 
Assets, Jan. fst, 1875, . . $4,653,851 11 
LIABILITIES. 
Uitte GIN nis cad’ otis ds & hedcccccceccscccbeccess $105,895 93 
Reinsurance Reserve (New York Standard)...........ssceeeeeess 3,840,194 00 $3,946,089 93 
Surplus, s . s » s a a * s . $707,761 18 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM WALK HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander &Green. 


SAMUEL D. 'BABOOCK Bel Babcock Bros. ta Ae GEO. 8. COE, President American Excha 
JAMES M. TED, Prove hen — -_ 
- > » 3 ao Prest, Continental Fire In- 


SAMUEL ¥ Ww. TORREY, 122 East 44th st. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 


~ tee 
HENKY D DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors- 


THOMAS M. MARKOE, M.D., 20 West 30th st. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, Prest. of Commis- | GEO. A. PETERS, M.D.,'12 West 29th at. 
sioners of Emigration age BATES. Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, Prest, Mercantile | J. C. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. 
Trast Com a ADRIAN VAN.SINDEREN, 54 Wall st. 
BURR wa late President Harlem | ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor-at-Law. 


Compe. ROBT. A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown 
KINGMAN PAGE, 125 East 59th st. et? 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., Mzproaz } HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-Paestpewt, 
EXAMINER. JOHN H. BEWLEY, SZcoRETARY, 


JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. WILLIAM WALKER, President. 
CEORCE 4 MONTAGUE, Actuary. HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. 
DWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., Medical Examiner 


margettadel DEPARTMENT. 
CHAS. P. GRIFSIN, General Manager SAM’L L. KNIGHT, Superintendent. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
Forrr- ee SEMI-ANNCAL arate tom i lle tiring” 9 1875, 


= Her apna rance sand sia nt 3 < ate em is 


voteedeh Aan A ae - ° $65,627,445 23 














rerer ttt) Tt et trr rrr er 








Balance in hands of Agents. ..,..........ccessecsseeeecncesere 

} Receivable Ln. aylheed 

FOCAL, ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccn-coscecseede seeccesscoccsueeosssesesesccceseuccsses 
LIABILITIES. 


Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist January, 1879.......... 
eee eeancseces 


Total........sscsceee vecscsessrssonrses 
. H. WASHBURN, Secre CHAS. J. MARTIN. President. 
THOS. 'B. GREENE, jie sec’, Ar Fe WILMARTH, Vice-President, 
Gk FRANCIS,” D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 


‘‘ So Much Insurance for so Much 


Money-” STEEL ENGRAVING 
ST. LOUIS ye 


LIFE INSURANCE CH2zies Sumner 


ee FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 





























co. TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 
A STRONG STOCK COMPANY, $3. 10, 
Giving a MAXIMUM In- 
| surance fora MINI- | wo C. BOWEN,, Publisher, 
MUM Premium. 261 Broadway, N. Y¥. City, 
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- ITHE INDEPENDENT. 


[Jaly. 15,1876. 





TASno 


Roe pt 


” INSURANCE co. 


OF THE WktT ED SFUTES.OF AUMRICA. | 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
"NSE CONGRESS. ! 


BRANCH 0 OFFICE: 


157 to 163 La Salle Bt., 


CHICACO, ILL., 
where the business of the Company is transacted. 


Cash Capital..........; ..-$1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, San, ist, 1875... 3,580,225 31 
Total _Liabilities, Jan. ist, . 
Ee eee 2,155,027 11 
Surplus, being security addi- oT ae 
tional to the Reinsurance 
Bund............coseces Sint s <4. 1,425,198 20 


JOHN V, FARWELL, President. 

L. De CORTRIGHT, Vice-President. _ 
J. FoCRANK, Secrefary. 

EMERSON W. PERT, Actuary. 


CHARTER.OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875. . $13,256,440 68 











Surplus eee @8@ 8 @ 1,292,543 41 
Insurance effected on ail the desirable plans. a¥e 
tmsurdnce under the plan of 


Deposit Insuraridé 


aspecial feature in this company. Send for circulars 
and pamphiets issged by this company. 


— 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 
8... WHITH, Viee-Pres. and Treas, 
HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y~ 
L. W. MEECH, Actuary. 
E. 0.GOODWIN, Gen'l Agent, 161 Broadway; N. Y. 


‘OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorKE, January th, 1875. 
The Trustees, in. conformity to the Oharter of the Com- 
Ser ne pre en ge ge 
the Slst December, 1874: « 
Premiums received on Marine 





WAY ft 


.}, ported , fruits. 


1st January, pe. to to 81st crEpee a $6,512,086 71 - 
Premiams on Folicies not 


January, st. 
Total amount of Marine Premiums: ,.4. 


No Policies have been issued Bee. 
Risks, nor ae sue Risks disco’ dite * 
ine 


2,433,258 19 
—_—_ 


with Marin: 8. 
or ye 
187 m Der, 1874...,.... Wi... $6,499, ] 
the Od... éaBe. 2, 
Returns 0: miums and Expenses....... 13,007 
e Company has thef Sic ct 


5, City E Poak.§ $n0 other Stocks.,.. $9,931,050 
ks -_ otherwise... - 2,152,800 ® 
teal Betate a0 vey .. 367,000 00 _ 
4 y potes and tee due, 
. as rs - estimated at............. 453,676 72 
% rienton Notes and Bills Receivable aeamiie 2.832 848 48 4 
ee err re 199 64 
Total Amidunt of Assets.......7... $16,003,684 74 


Six per cent. interest on the ontstandinz certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
légal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 


The ontstanding certificates of the issne of I871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and a‘ter Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
théreon wilieease. The certificates io be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certié- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned prémiums of the Company for the yea? ending 
Sisé December, 1871, for whieh certifigates will bo 
fasued on and after. Tuesday, the 6th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 
a” 2 a ee J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
wae © PRTRE i s 2 é 
TRUSTEES: 

D, JONES, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 

ou AnLES oonn FREDK CHAUNCEY 


*) Raw: 






LEW. B- 
CHARI_ES H. RUSSELL, CHAS Hd SHA 
LO W WELL HOLBROOK, Row W.LANE 
; oe nae ute, 
4 
HEN ny x. a CHAS Be By Elda 
LLI ahh 
OYA SACKRTT, 
tes ae as F. OUNGS, 
AM WIN’ pana Hay 
jouN DE D. i ETT. : 
decide St ite .o ap eR APE a gy te 
oi |, a Bie BRS Gece Rr 


Kirtland’s 
Hr butl 
yin ik 





Vetted Warden, | 


CHERRIES. 


WSU TET 





BY HENRY 8. CLUBB. i 


Pps cherry, dithpugh long ta coming into 
“bearing, requires so little outlay for labor 
and is so sure a crop, in et climate, that no 


leoerersiyee puis planting @ fruit 
rf thout “planting a jt igasa proportion of 


cherries, because, while peaches, pears, plums, 
and even apples sometimes fail, the common 
Morrello Cherry and probably some othér 
“|! vaiietiés, when once in bearing, become as 
reliableas the commonest farm crop. 

‘The season of the’ year when the cherry is 
‘réady for market greatly enbances its value as 
market ‘fruit, and, indeed, as:a family fruit. 
It is the first tree of fruit that ripensin this 
Glimate endfor cooking it has positively no 
successful rival among the.smell fresh fruits 
of this season of the year. ' 

But. the value of the cherry- asa fruit for 
domestic use, as an article of food, and con- 
sequently for market purposes, although great, 
is perhaps only exceeded by its great Value 
medicinally. 

In our climate,, notwithstanding, its salubri- 
ous character, persons are sometimes affected 
with ‘throat difficulties. Perhaps these diffi- 
culties are chiefly inherited from’ dur more 
Eastern progenitors ; but, from whatever cause, 
the difficulties. exist. Our: clergymen and 
others engaged in public ‘life are especially 
liable to diseases of the throat and consump- 
tion, although these diseases are not so com- 
mon as at the East. The cherry is #dmitted 
to be one of the -best: antidotes and perhaps 
the yery best furnished by Nature’s. great 
laboratory. The ‘“‘Cherry Pectoral’ of a fa- 
mous Eastern physician has an immense de- 
mand, and it is owing to the efficiency of this 
‘f-aatidote, which we may have so abundantly 
if we only take the necessary pains to ‘raise 
cherries. If cherries were grown so plenti- 
fully as to become the daily food of the people 
there-would be little oecasion for expensive 
.“‘Cherry.Pectoral.” The throat diseases would 
probably be prevented and the hereditary 
tendency in a great measure Overcome, 





always greater than the supply; .and even 
when @tied the cherry commands’ ‘several 
hundredper cent. more per: pound than any 
other dried fruit, not excepting thé bést im- 
This shows ‘that theré is an 
jutrinsic value ‘attached to the cherry which 
no other fruit‘“is known to possess. | Both its 
agreeable and alimentary’ and its valuable 
medicinal, properties, we. presume, produce 
this demand and places this high price on the 
cherry of commerce. 

A recent invention for stoning cherries re- 
moves the. only objection, to, this. froit ag an 
. Phtdgle of great commercial value, ~<, 

) Of the, wwenty , varieties of cherries men- 
~ in the appendix to the report of the 

gan State Pomological, Society of 1871 

me four or five have been proved profitable 


weue | pele et purposes in Western Michigan, so 


far esmy Observation and experience extend. 
While I would not recommend the extensive 
Plauting of varieties that have ik proved 
profitable, it is n6t amiss to. of the 
choice kinds.for experiment. It is, however, 
with cherries as with strawberries and some 
other fruits—the strong acid varieties aré the 
most prolific, the surest_béearerd, and’ for 
Ket and domestic purpeses the most profi 

The choice sweet cherries; although” ¥ery 
désirable as table’ fruit, aremot, in my experl- 
ence, a very sure crop, and, being subject to 
the depredations of the birds, are seldom profit- 
able,- while the acid varieties are regularly 
good bearers, and, being almost free from the 
attacks of the birds and boys, generally re- 
main on the tree until gathered.:» When'thor- 
oughly ripe they are of very rich flayor. ~~ 

The Early Purple Guigne ‘appears to bave 
become the favorite variety in the southern 
portion of Michigan’s fruit region, and its early. 
and regular bearing and ft¥ good flavor ren- 
ders it an° extellent and at thi variety. 


Of tht sweet cherfies ak f; the best 
that can be cultivated /p Prato "region 
ea omaneds deenemseniiadhants o@h | 


The Early WhiterHeatt is a small sweet 
cherry, valuable for-its earliness, but not deé- 


sirable &. abi putes account of 


its sma. 
is a heth Gs d, 
Reet 


I do not find oo as a a — One objee- 
vom to it is the iidilmess of its leaves; a 
oor are Ste defect in a climate subject to early, 

¢ sum. ‘The froit fortis ‘Wefdre the 

pomaer protect ity and the gun. Lit ag the 





fruit, stun’ its growth Ss csus Dg a we 
ofa p of the crop, 1)" & 
One advantage, of, Morgglio, Qherry over “ 


The;demand. for cherries,in the. season is q 









others, I think, is its adaptability to a north. 


ern aspeet. It will flourish in almost perpet...}.sh 


ual shade and can be planted on the ‘north 


adva 
T 


tory aac > 
0 descr 
not mentioned in the list ser bet | 


referred to. Of these the ee 


tioned, is one and the Arch a edeigh 
The latter he describes as the be: of the two 
I presume the Late Duke,” 


Duke cherries. 
mentioned in the Society’s list, may be the 
ar Variety 5 b ott ee that as 
pAb wiRbabd Gbrdp Vag entiemnoe 
= called a late variety. The ve Duke is 
described as large, round, heart-shaped ; com- 
pressed ; dark, shining red; stem long and 
slender ; flesh light red, slightly adbering. to 
the pit; tender; sub-acid, rich and very good;)| 
tree vigorous, healthy ; ; upright grower, with 
long, broad, oval, dark rich green foliage, 
slightly serrated, and the petioles” . little 
bronzed. In séétions Am en ore tender 
class of sweet cherr Fea this 


variety supplies a want eS offers superior 
claims to cultivation. The true variety is 
somewhat rare, as the common Late Duke is 
often sold for it. From this description x 
think th Arh Duke would ‘he's very desira-" 
ble yariety:for-this region ot “country. ' Its 
densé foliage ‘Would aid very ‘much in securing 
the perfection of the fruit in our usually dry 
June season. If any present have this variety 
Powould like tovhear a fepert.on It.’ : 
Phe Ohio’ Beauty ## another vartety spoker 
of by Mr. Elliott, not mentioned in the So- 
ciety’s list. lt is described as large, round, 
obtuse, heart-shaped ; séinctimesnearly rdund ; 
suture slight; ‘color yellow, light’ ground, 
mostly overspread and somewhat marbled, 
with dark righ and pale red spots; stem 
tatter long and slender and set ina deep 
open basin; flesh yellowish-white, tender, 
juicy,. dinate: with a rich; fine, sprightly” 
flavor’; pit’ small, oval; season last of June.” 
Tree healthy, hardy, vigorqus, rather.a short. 
jointed grower, forming # ronnd; épen-headed 
tree. Comes very early into bearing and pro- 
duces abundantly. Originated by Mr. J. P. 
Kirtland, of Ohio, in 1843, Mr. Elliott states 
that, as far as "he could Aearn; it has proved 
superior to the claim made for it by its orig- 
or. In no. place that be could Jearn of 
$ it ever shown Saabhd disease ‘and it is 
reported as being grown successfully where 
the Black Tartarian .and Elton. have failed. 
I should judge ftom déscription that the Ohio 
Beauty would bea valuable acquisition to the 





. Vatieties of the Micbigan- Lake! Shore’ region 


and recommend its trial. It is so large that it 
would, as a light-colored cherry, be greatly 
preferred to the White Heart; and its leaf, 


— not so large as desirable, is perliaps : 


ntly, large for all necessary protection, 
preparing this éssay I higve Bad an op- 
anal ot consulting Dowming’s “Frnits, 
and Fruit Trees of America,” and find my 
views confirmed in several particulars. 
\ ‘Mr. Downiig insists ‘on the pdsition that the 
sour cherry is the surest crop: 

«The hardiest cherries are the Kentish (or 
Early Richmond), the Dukes, and the Morel- 
les» These succeed: well.at the furthest lim- 
its, both north and south, in which the cherry 
can be raised, and when all other varieties 
fail they may be depended on for regular 
crops.” 


Mr. Downing also says: 

“ Whén'canféd they retain their character 
and are very delicious. The Dukes or Morel- 
los are best for the purpose.” 

The light sandy soil of;our Lake Shore re- 
gion appears to be peculiarly adapted to the 
cherry tree and the ¢og! climate of the Lake. 
Shore is peculiarly a cherry atmosphere. 1 
should prefer shade and protection from) too 
much sun as a general thing for producing 
perfect cherries, as the slower in arriving at 
matarity the larger and better is the fruit. 

The planting, pruning, and cultivation of the 
cherry differ but little from those of the 
peach and no special directions are needed to 
a society composed of peach-growers. . The 
cherry is so much at home in Michigan that 
nothing but ordinary care and culture are 
necessary, and no tree perhaps suffers so 
little from neglect as the cherry. It will grow 
on the roadside, on the lawn, surrounded by 


rgrass, or anywhere where, an ordinary.maple 
_tree will grow, and thrive as well. 


For ornamental purposes and for shade the 
cliefry is superior to almost any other ‘fruit- 
bearing tree. Its beautiful and graceful form; 
its early sheet of white blossoms, covering it as 
with a mantle of snow ; its dense green foliage, 
which soon follows the fall of the blossoms; 
and then its beautiful pendant fruit, in red or 
jet clusters, nestled in delightful contrast with 
the emerald foliage—what.can be more*eharm- 
ing to the eye or more provocative of appe- 

‘tite? Had the forbidden fruit been the cherry, 
I think Eve herself should be forgiven for her 
transgression. What boy or girl can resist the 
temptation to take the cherry asit hangs in aly 


side of « hill, wall, house, geet Bs lanting th Bey ane 


its beauty and glory? The question of owner 
is forgotten in the presence of a cherry 
laden with its rich and luscious ripe fruit, 
very temptation is used as an a 


‘slong our highways. Tease 
as in the human Soren dag own pro- 
tector. I would like to see i tots trees 60 
“common that there would be enough for boys 
4 and girls, birds and insects, and yet leave am- 
} ple for profitable marketing. 

It may be asking too much of fruit-growers 
to plant for the good of the public; but as 
| Shade trees of. maple and other forest, trees are 
y génofally quite as costly as*eherry trees and no 
more easily grown, there seems no serious ob- 
jection to planting the cherry for shade along 
our streets and highways, securing for them 
-all the protection that law and police regula- 
tions can secure. Thesour varieties, although 
almost as beautiful, would be less liable to 
depredation than the sweet, and could be 


planted, think, without fear of serious in- 
jury by boys. “They ‘be alternated with 
maples with very prett; t. 


Mr. Downing’s views on this subject are ex- 
pressed as follows: 


are the ha) of .all. fruit. trees. for shade and 
Pho ar 1 ty chosen a farmers, 
% fee ye irous of ery g the use- 
nd the ornamental. . Indeed, ithe cherry, 
aan its symmetrical form, its rapid growth, 
its fine shade, and beautiful blossoms, is ex- 
ceedingly well suited for a roadside tree in 
‘agricultural districts, .We wish we could in- 
‘|. duce the planting of ayennes of this ‘other 
fine-growing fruit trees in our Country neigh- 
borhoods, as is the beautiful custom in Ger- 
many, affording ornament and a grateful shade 
oe See Tin toy; the: traveler at the same 
mime pie Lggiong in his ‘Arboretum,’ 
es ti e following accotnt of the cherry ave- 
nues in Germany, which we gladly lay before 
our readers: 


“On the Vontinestrend more cepealaBy in in 
Germany and Switzerland, the cherry {s much 


used asa roadside tree; particularly in the 
pote parts of Germany, where the apple 
pear will not thrive, In some countries 
the road passes ~~ a miles ae 
th: an avenue of cherry eet, o- 
sayin ith read from Brinn fo Olmutz passes 
through such an avenue, extending upward 
of sixty miles in length; and in the autumn 
of 1828 we traveled for several days through 
almost one continuous avenue of cherry trees 
from Strasburg “by a circuitous route to Mu- 
nich. These avenues, inGermany, are planted 
by the desire of the respective governments, 
not only for aera re the.traveler, but in paler 
that the poor pedestrian may out 
ment on his journey. All persons afe red 
to me of the cherries, on condition of not 
ed ged bod the trees; butthe main crop of cher- 
when ripe, is *gatifered by the respective 
proprietors of the land on which it grows, 
and when these are anxious to Rays) the 
fruit of any particular tree it is, as it Were, 
tabooed—that is, a wisp of on tay is tied in a 
conspicuous part to one of the branches, as 
vines by the roadside, as in France when the 
grapes are ripe, are protected by sprinkling a 
plant here and there witha mixture of lime 
and water, which marks the leaves with con- 
picuous*white bletebes. Every one who bas 
a ayeled on the eS Ee in fruit season must 
have observed t that is paid to 
these appropriating marks ; and there is some- 
thing highly gratifying in this and in the hu- 
mane feeling displeyed by the. yPringasc of .the 
different countries in causing the trees to be 
lanted, It would, indeed, be lamentable if 
nd treatment did not produce @ correspond- 
ing return.’ ” 


As a timber tree the cherry ranks high.* It 
isin value and richness next to our famous 
black walnut, while its growth is much more 
“papid. The desk on which I write is made 
of Michigan cherry; the household furniture 
next best to black walnut and mahogany is 
made of Michigan cherry, and thence trans- 
ported to all parts-ef the world ; the best print- 
ers’ “ furniture” Pace in New York, Boston, 
and Cincinnati is manufactured from Michigan 
cherry, and distributed from thence wherever 
civilization has carried the printiag press. 
) Cherry, as grown wild in the woods of Mich- 
igan, is sought for by the manufacturers of 
school furniture in Chicago, Boston, and New 
York, as the best wood they can: find for their 
purpose. It is easily worked, receives s 
“good polish, has a @elightful lively olor, 
and, in contrast with maple and walnut, ¢tves 
@ pleasing variety of colorto our decorative 
. cabinet or carpentry work, which of late years 
have introduced a new ¢harm to dwelliiigs, 
offices, stores, railroad cars, steamboats, and 
private carriages. The wood is hard, without 


not prominent, is fine and beautiful. 

There is nothing in connection with the 
cherry which is not of interest and value. Even 
the guii which exudes from'its wounds is 

| precious for medical purposes, and. makes an 
excellent mucilage, of daily value in vic al 
fice, library, or sanctum. © 

In every position of life the cherry contrib- 
utes in some way to the comfort, enjoyment, 
and service of man. Its wood is used to form 
the cradle of infancys?the chairs, tables, bed- 
steads, bureaus, desks, and cabinets of mature 

4 years, ahd When our timé of final transport to 
another world arrives it commonly forms the 
final casket of odr mortal renidids '' The fruit 





is the first to tempt our youthful appetites. for 


“The larger growing sorts of black cherry © 





being coarse or knotty, and its grain, though 
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» WW. Banks & Co., Chicago, in; 


ANIMAL DUST. —CHEA| PEST AND dee 
~ Bone and mest, red e Tron pti 


indie eee ee eee 


AND FOR 84LE AT THEIR BRANCH OFFICES: 
A ea €o.. 189 ond 191 Water &t., 


who ivho’s ben herfles in| 
Phe seeker 

at any se: 

precious strawberry; it makes v dag ets sy 
the best carined fruit in thé market, HE fo fruit 
preserves in the*¢an its flavor » e 

like the cherry ; ; 28.8 dried fruit it: 


for wine it is aay equal to the’ 
while its curative properties: are’ tititverdally 
conceded atid “creaté Yor ft'a universal de- 
mand, ; Whilst,-pherefore, it gives pleasure to 
youth, it comforts aged and telieves the |.’ 
afflicted, aa its Fich color’ is fhe acknowl |. 
edged standard of beauty on, the lips of the es 
most chitming of womankind, ; 
ed 1.23, more, for the cherry?, Do-not 
ide the as claiming ‘that the cherry isthe 
panacea for every ili and the fountain of'every } | 
blessing. I simply claim for it a prominent J 
place among thé fruits of, our favored country, P 
and thankful and proud should | we. be that'we . 
Hive. ing jand and, enjoy aclimate pron . 
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RURAL mC tic: 1s OAL ITEMS 
Durixe the | pa months ._the Agri." 

cultural Department. St Wen er has dib- 

tribute 15,000" bushela jot imported oats and 

the yots seat. Between a mil- 


Hot atd'@ Walt and two million bags of seed— 
contaiaing corn, beets, carrots, onions, melons, 
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pumpkins, ete.—have been distributed through 
every state. and territory of our vast copntry. 


: tut isstiggested in. Free that brithstone 
should be carried on board every ship, for use 
in casé*6f fire.’ “Fiffy’#ix pounds 6f brimstone 
would be sufficient to abstract. the whole of 
the oxygen from more than one hundred cubic 
yards.of air, thus rendering it unfit to sreney* 
combustion. 


.e«eThe San Francisco Board of Provision 
Packers ‘have issued a circular advising Cali- 
fornia farmers to fatten hogs with their wheat. 
Last year $1,400,000 gold was sent from that 
city to buy Eastern pork and lard. 


..«-Dr., Glenn, of California, has just,sold 
his Jast year’s wheat. for. $500,000. He isn’t a 





“bloated aristocrat,’*°elther; but simply af 
plain, honest tiller of the soil. 


--A living tree-toad _was recently fount $ 


gnbeaded ie gigantic éycamote  tred near ff ; 


Lexington, Kentucky. Tt is supposed to have ed 


been there f6r over 300 yeara, 


..The Connecticut lobster en want 


the state legislature to lét them catch lobsters 







Lin! “r- tage a gubstitute ndto Pisstering, 
igre, sndlinds. a a> 
ndle ° oods we can offer 


ER biter co., ae Lake Teed Clideago, [1 
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eight inches long, instead of ten ‘yr x pre- 
scribed by’the existing law, °} i! | i | 


wv The Mark Lane Bupretsteports that the 
--4prospect)’ for a good yield of grain in Europe 


™ the Pesca sa is a at Bs in 
France, 












TuE late Gov. Geo. N. 


Ti said : 
“T would as 


oon think of going from bome 


without clean linen in my satchel as weer a 
bottle of Renve’s Pain- Oil, and 
often have,the > pleasure to 


end 1 e 
to my friends.’ ' f “ 


, Try it, read 
TAT acca 


THE FARMER’S FAVORITE 


CIDER MILL. 


Perfection at-Last- Obtained, 
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_ The Higganum Hhanaactuing to, 


Migganum, Cti; 








Ww. =. Hampton, 140 Watnar St., Ctiicin-"} 


and with the Trade’ generally. 
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TARRHEA; INDIGESTION... 


Patented Sept. 8th, 


1874. 


Col 3 
CHEAPEST BES ‘e 
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By YSPEFSLA, 
For Sale by all Druggists, a at ry per Bottle. 
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SEWING & KNITTING MACHINES 



















HOLIDAY PRESENT! 


Beautiful and Useful. 


1990 BECKWITH $25 


Portable family Sewing Machine 
—the most desirable of any—will not get 
out of order, Single or Double 
Thread.’ The only machine’ thit' can 
be used without injury to the health. 
A portable treadie attachment 
can’ behad at an additional expense of only 
$5,~ — which cati’ é worked with’ less 
jon, by Orie’ feot, than any other ma- 
chine can by the tse of two; the move- 
ment of treadle being only two inches— 
four to six being ordinarily required. 
. eae awarded Novem ber, 1873— 
{ awarded November, 1874, by the 
American Institute. 

* Don’t buy a machine until you have seen 
it. Agents don’t try to sell any other 
machine. Its merits and price defy com- 
petition. Send for samples and circulars. 

BECKWITH S. M. €0., 
ew York: 862 Broadway, 
hicago : 231 Wabash Ave, 





“MEDICAL. 
CONSTANTINE’S 


PINE TAR SOAP. 





4 For Toilet, Bath, and: Nursezy. 
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FROST SPRING CO.” 
Beloit, Wis. 
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THE DYING BODY 
}*SUPPIED WITH THE 
VIGOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
’ DR. RADWAYWS 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT 


BLOOD. PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 
wil] make the Bitod pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright,the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Bairstrong, and remove ail Sores, Pimples, Blotcheé, ' 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, « 


Neck, Mouth, and Skis. fits pleasaitt te také and 
othe Gose tp small. 3 3 














It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; tt Purifies the 
* Blood'and Renovates the System; it cures 
with certainty afi Chronic Diseases 
that bave lingered in the sys- 
tem five Or ten years, 
whether it be 


or  ‘Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or, Contagious, 

BEIT SEATED IN THE 

Lungs er Stemach, € % 


Scrofala 


THE FLUIDS. 
shroni atism, Scrofula, Gl) gules Exeiing 
Hacks : ‘Dry Oo h. Cancerous Affections, Lge c 
Om » ater 
Brash ‘he’ Dotorent, White mors, Ul- 
cers, and Hip 3 Mercurial Diseases, 
— a Gout, Bropey, y BR 
eum, von: ver 
Dicers in the Throat. Mouth, Tumors, Nodes in the 
Glands and other parts of the system, By 
Strumorous Discharges from the 
form: Skin J 


orm, bait Rheum, 
Biaok Spots, Worms in the im the 
Womb, eran weakening and 
Night Sweats, Loss of Sperm and i wastes ier he life 
yore are within the curative range of 

of Modern 


prove to any person using it for 
f disease its ‘er to cure 
“ola by Drageista, pet botdle. 


R... ee 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use.in the World 


One 50 Cent Bottle 
WILL CURE MORE.COMPLAINTS AND PREVENT 
THB SYSTEM AGAINST BUDD TT OF 
a ae be ne ae 
ca ICINES On MED: A! 
THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


ERNALLY—OR TAKEN - 
3—P. FROM 





or 
Bruises ; or with or The 
appyjoation, of” RA A Y Perrke ei 
you of the worst of these complaints in a few 


enty dropé to half‘ tumbler of water will in a 
few ts cure 


RH 

INTERN 
og hat Sha =a carry a bottle 4 
ee ton shane ¥ 


o them. 

~ pas 
water It fe better qhan Prenci Brandy or 
Sold by Druggists. Price Fifty Cents. 


DR.’ RADWAY’S 





Read “FALSE AND ren 
one letter to RADW. i. 
New York. Information wor: rs pd 
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Fequigion 
D BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


as @ means of relieving all derauge- 


ch, liver, and intestines, because it removes 
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Architect, 


199 CLARK STREET; 
Chiecage, Ml. 


I make a specialty of 
Church 


Yin \H 
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IMPORTANT TO EVERYBODY. 


The Utility Adjustable Table. 









quote EPENDENT. 
LAMBIE; SARCENT & CO. 
RS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
7 Breadway. New York. 
FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! 
Protect Yeur Buildings 


by using DB, PIPER'S 
FIRE-PROOF 





COMPOUND. 


cheap article discovered affording a 
aero 
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Sane 
$10 2G 253 it Barroco's sone, Boston, Maas. 


NTENNIAL PRINTING PRESS. 
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leads, 











Wanted Seas 





BEN. J. BARTLETT. 
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CHICAGO SCALE CO., 


68 and 7@ West Monroe St.,Chicago, II]. 






4-Ton Hay or Stock Scales. duesvoces $60 
All other sizes at great reduction. All Scales war- 
ranted. Full particulars upon application. 


Amateur: Workers in 


FANCY WOODS 
WOODS, planed ready for use 1, $16, 1-4, 59m. and 
Wann orders. Rosewood, 





Ws a Ebony, 
and eens ete. ’ 
a. - READ & CO. 
18 to 200 Lewis st., foot ot 5th and 6th sts. #. R.,N. ¥ 
*,* Orders by mail will pare pr and careful st- 
tention. stamp for logue and Price-list. 
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$15 SHOT GUN. 
ranted geuulne ty rela and cng ore 
Se ea 
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, Daly 15, 1875. 
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MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING. SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 





BROWN’S 


HOUSEHOLD 


i 
| 





PANACEA Eases 
nut Ee 
UINMENT, == === 


PURELY VEGETABLE 


AND ALL-HEALING. 


For internal and External Use. 
: PREPARED BY 


CURTIS & BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton street New York. 


BROWN’S 


VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


OR WORM LOZENCES. 


CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALS AND 6ICK 
from no other cause than having worms in the 


BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 











To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the TEETH 
To make the GUMS Hard and Healthy, 


BROWN’S 
CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICB. 


25 Cents a Buttle. 
Manotactared by 
JOHN I. BROWN & SONS, Boston. 


CURTIS & BROWN, Proprictera, 
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